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'* Oar antecessowrlB, that we mild of reide. 
And hald in mynde tliar nobiUe worth! deid. 
We lat ouniUde, throw werray sleuthfulnes. 
And oastiB ws euir till vther besynes." 

Blind Harry's Wallace. 

'* It ia the business of the historian to remove ignorance, by showing that the movements of 
nations are perfectly regular, and, like all other movements, are solely determined by. their 
anteeedentt. If he cannot do this, he is no historian. He may be an annalist, or a biographer, 
or a chronicler ; bat higher he cannot rise, unless he is imbued with that spirit of science 
which teaches, as an article of faith, tho doctrine of uniform sequence : in other words, the 
doctrine that certain events having already happened, certain other events corresponding to 
them will also happen.**— Buckle's Hi»tory of Civilization. 

** HL<<toT7 to be true, must sometimes condescend to speak tho language of legend. The 
belief of the times is part of tho record of the times: And, though there may occur what 
may baflBe Its more calm and searching philosophy, it must not disdain that which was the 
paimal, almost universal, motive of human life."- Milman's LiUin Christiemitp, 

" I would warn the young student of histoiy against translations ; tgaiust abridgements. 
Lot him not think that he learns histoiy hj committing n big table of contents to memory. 
If he takos my advice, his will be tho pleasure as woU as the gain. He will find endles- 
amusement in the ooutomponuy chronicler, and his rough and vivid pictures of events, 
which fall very flat and dull, oven in the ok)gant summary of Hume, and tlio glittering 
narrative of Gibbon." — Preface to Scotland in the Middle Ages, by Professor Cosmo Innes. 
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THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 



CHAPTER I. 
nrrRODUCTORY — inducements to the undertaking — 

OBJECTS IN VIEW CONFLICTING OPINIONS REGARDING 

WALLACE REMARKS ON SCOTTISH HISTORIANS. 

TN this introductory chapter the author will speak 
in the first person, because it will be almost 
entirely personal, consisting chiefly of an explanation 
of his reasons for attempting to write a book under 
such a title. If, in what follows, he should adopt the 
editorial "we," this will be from no intention of 
speaking ex cathedra, but simply from dislike to a 
form of expression which, often repeated, looks and 
sounds egotistical. 

The idea of the work was first suggested by 
witnessing the singularly conflicting views expressed, 
in consequence of the movement for erection of a 
National Monimient to the memory of the Scottish 
hero, WiLUAM Wallace. 

Among the objectors to the monument, there were 
those who assumed that position, because, as they 
said, — Wallace s name required no such commemora- 
tion, his appropriate monument being his country's 
liberties and prosperity ; because he had already, and 
always must have, a monument in every Scottish heart, 

VOL. I. K 




2 THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. chap. 

an altar at every Scottish hearth ; and so, they with- 
held their assistance.^ Others, again, objected to the 
scheme because, as they said, — after all that had been 
written on the subject, Wallace remained but a 
mythical sort of personage, not susceptible of identi- 
fication, Uke Arthur, Merlin, Roland, or Odin, "of 
whom so much old romance, and modern nonsense, 
had been uttered, that cautious people were apt to 
shun his name in history;" and so, naturally, they 
refused to mix themselves up with the "modern 
nonsense." 

Those who supported the movement argued, that 
if pubhc monuments to the memory of the dead 
were to be erected at all, there was no one, in our 
country's history, to whom Scotland owed such a 
tribute so immistakeably ; and that the recognition 
of this had become only the more imperative, as time 
and experience had proved the priceless value of the 
legacy Wallace had bequeathed to his countrymen. 
On the other hand, there were not wanting those who 
contended that "the time had gone by" for such a 
thing ; that, however much Scotsmen might m reality 
admire the characters and motives of the actors in the 
War of Independence, that was an epoch in our 
history which had now no practical meaning in the 
minds of sober men, and the memory of which should 

1 Throughout, I shall use the orthography, — " Soots " — " Scottish "—and, 
occasionally, in compliance eo far with custom, "Scotsmen/' The 
people who gave their name to the country and nation were the Scota 
So, in what may be called the classical literature of the country, we read 
of " the Scots,*' of the '* kings of Scots," of " Scottish armies," " Scottish 
spears," and *'*' Scottish chiefs ; " of ^^ Scottish " music, ballads, and song. 
When, and by whom, the modem vulgarisms " Scotch," and " Scotchmen," 
were introduced, I have been unable to find, unless they obtained currency, 
in consequence of Byron's famous " English Bards and Scotch Reviewers." 
and the poet's subsequent reference to the same subject, where, apparently 
for the sake of alliteration, or a play upon words, ho says that Jeffrey had 
** scotched, not killed, the Scotchman in his breast." 



I. IXTRODUCTORY, 3 

rather be forgotten than perpetuated or dwelt upon. 
Again, the promoters of the movement seemed to be 
imder an impression that, in paying a tribute to 
Wallace's memory, they would have the sympathy 
rather than hostiUty of Englishmen of the present 
age; and reference was made to various literary 
indications in support of such an impression. But, 
there were others, and these distinguished Scotsmen, 
who decUned to join the movement, from a fear that 
" to insist too prominently upon those stirring points 
in history, when Scotland was at war with England, 
might be misrepresented as a symptom of international 
animosity " — ^a fear which, so far at least as London 
journals were concerned, appeared to have been not 
unfounded.^ 

Besides these conflicting views, it was also impos- 
sible to shut one's eyes to the fact that, among those 
who, in a general way, were enthusiastic enough in the 
cause of the monument, there were many who failed 
fully to realize the position of the man Wallace himself, 
the details of the great drama in wliich he was an actor, 

1 It ifl but fair to say that some of the warmest tributes to Wallace's 
memory are from the pens of English writers. John Speed, in his 
Ilistorie of OrecU Britain (a.d. 1627), seems to have been the first English 
writer who emancipated himself, in this respect, from the influence of the 
Chronicles ; when, after an account of Wallace's death, and the glory he 
had acquired amongst his own people, the writer concludes, '* whom, though 
(with Hectoi'i translator, Bellenden,) we do not call a martyr, yet must 
we think his country honored in him, wishing many the like in our 
own" — p. 660. Southey's Death of Wallace appeared in 1798: Miss 
Holford's Wallace, or the Fight of Falkirk, so highly praised by Joanna 
Baillie, in 1809 : Miss Porter's Scottish Chiefs, in 1810 : Mrs. Hemans' 
prize poem, WaUace^s Invocation to Bruce, in 1818 ; in the advertisement 
of which the authoress thus expresses herself : " It is a noble feature in 
the character of a generous and enlightened people, that, in England, the 
memory of the patriots and martyrs of Scotland has long excited an 
interest not exceeded in strength by that which prevails in the country 
which boasts their birth, their deeds, and their sufferings.'' Alas ! for the 
new generation of English writers. 
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and its influence upon the future, not merely of Scot- 
land, but of England also, and the current of genera] 
history. The same remark may, to a certain extent, be 
made as regards the position of Bruce. 

These things suggested the question, — whether it 
might not be possible, without too much time and 
labour, and in a shape which might be made accessible 
to hxmibler readers, to present a clear and tangible 
picture of the War of Independence, combined with 
so much of its antecedents, in the shape of those 
events in Scottish history leading up to it, as would 
render the contest itself fully intelligible ; at the same 
time directing attention to the effects that depended 
upon, or have flowed from, the result ? It appeared 
to me that, executed even with moderate skill, such a 
picture might materially assist in removing the conflict 
of views just noticed, and at the same time challenge 
a candid judgment by strangers. At present, when 
attention is so frequently and urgently called to the 
condition of Ireland, and the efiects of this upon the 
peace and prosperity of the Union, every thinking 
mind should be open to consider the question — what 
would have been the state of matters had Scotland 
become a second Ireland. 

I am quite aware that all, and perhaps more, than I 
can contemplate saying about these matters, may be 
found in general histories, when read along with books 
expressly devoted to the lives and actions of Wallace 
and Bruce, individually. But, besides these separate 
sources of information being expensive, or not always 
accessible, they are subject to this observation: — On 
the one hand, general histories cannot afford space for 
such personal details as are necessary to leave on tiie 
reader's mind a sufficiently distinct impression of the 
features of individual actors ; while, on the other hand, 
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books devoted to personal narrative often fail, by 
themselves, to supply a proper key to the struggles in 
which the actors were engaged, or to suggest the more 
remote consequences of those struggles. 

These remarks should suflSciently indicate the object 
I have in view. They will likewise make it apparent 
that I am not about to attempt writing a History^ 
in the proper sense of the term, founded upon new 
discoveries, or original documents; but simply that, 
having devoted some time to the study of our recog- 
nised historical writers, and other sources of infor- 
mation, I mean to reproduce, in a connected form, and 
;wdth a special design, the impressions and convictions 
made upon my own mind. It would be a poor com- 
pliment to the labours and criticisms of such writers as 
Chalmers, Pinkerton, Innes, Hailes, Tytler, Robert- 
son, Skene, Burton, and others, not to speak of 
various modem " Collections " and " Illustrations," if 
we were not yet in a position to present a popular 
sketch of early Scottish history, without pretending to 
have searched of new the sources they profess to have 
all but exhausted. This being so, I shall, generally, 
rest satisfied with comparing and contrasting the 
results presented by such writers ; and, in referring to 
the older historians and chronicles, I shall most fre- 
quently do so as they are to be found in modem and 
accessible compilations. If what I have to say should 
induce any considerable nimiber of readers to study 
more deeply for themselves, this will be the most 
gratifying reward I can receive for my labours. 

In undertaking my task, humble as it is, I have set 
before me the quotations prefixed to this volume, as 
embodying the principles by which I should be guided ; 
and, contradictory as some of these may appear at 
first sight, they are equally truthful when wp\J\AftdL 
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under proper conditions. I have given the quota- 
tion from Innes' Middle Ages, because I have often 
felt its truth, and as the simplest apology for my 
purpose of frequently quoting documents, or passages, 
literally and at length, instead of following the very 
common practice of using paraphrases and abridg- 
ments of my own. 

As to the materials for carrying out such a design, 
with moderate labour, there is no great difficulty 
regarding the leading facts of the war itself, or as to 
Bruce's character and career. These are sufficiently 
suppUed and authenticated ; and the author s duty 
will consist rather in judicious selection, and the 
application of a true principle of interpretation. Even 
in the case of Wallace, it is thought that, with the 
benefit of modern discoveries, a portrait may be drawn, 
sufficiently full to be animated, and yet free from such 
exaggerations as might provoke reasonable criticism. 
The difficulty will Ue rather in what I refer to as the 
" antecedents " of the epoch in which the two heroes 
flourished ; partly owing to contradictions among 
earlier authorities, and partly to the existence of a sort 
of misdirected criticism which has become fashionable 
with modem writers. 

It was said by a great, though prejudiced, English 
writer, that Scotsmen were always ready to sacrifice 
truth to what might appear to be the honour or glory 
of their country. If Dr. Johnson had read the pro- 
ductions of our native historians subsequent to the 
Union, he would certainly have exempted them, at 
least, from such an accusation. With few exceptions, 
these writers seem to have allowed themselves to 
slide into a tone of disparagement, negatively or 
positively, of their country's history — the importance 
of the events, and the reputation of the actors; 
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80 much SO, that, when one ceases to attach faith 
to the older traditions and chronicles, it is no easy- 
matter to find a guide who may be followed with 
confidence. 

Lord Hailes, the leader of the sceptical school of 
our historical writers, presents his deservedly famous 
Annals, in this spirit of depreciation, when he says, 
** They commence with the accession of Malcolm Can- 
more, because the history of Scotland, previous to 
that period, is involved in obscurity and fable ; " as if 
the same could not be said of the early history of 
every nation claiming anything like antiquity. 

In the same spirit, Robertson opens his celebrated 
work : " The first ages of Scottish history (he says) 
are dark and fabulous. Nations as well as men arrive 
at maturity by degrees, and the events that happened 
during their infancy or early youth cannot be recol- 
lected, and deserve not to be remembered." So this 
famous writer, after the briefest possible smnmary of 
previous occurrences, devotes his ten volumes to the 
period subsequent to the accession of Mary. 

Tytler follows the example, when he commences his 
history with the reign of Alexander III., " because 
(as he says) it is at this period our national annals 
become particularly interesting to the general reader;" 
failing to observe that in thus discounting a period of 
nearly twelve centuries in the Ufe of a nation, he 
commits precisely the same blunder as a biographer 
who would commence the story of his hero's life only 
at his attaining majority, or, it may be, his entering 
Parliament, or some other public career, and without 
any account of his parentage, education, and early 
training. But Tytler had been taught, by such 
writers as Hailes, that early Scottish history was 
unworthy of the labours of a grave author ; awd 
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hence the unphilosophical plan by which an otherwise 
popular work remains a pillar without a base. 

Our countryman Hxmie, again, in opening his 
History of England, referring to what he calls 
"revolutions incident to barbarians," frankly avows 
the opinion, that " it is rather fortunate for letters 
these are buried in obUvion," while he expresses his 
conviction, that prior to the period of Edward I. the 
Scots " had no real history worthy of the name, except 
what they gleaned from scattered passages in the 
English historians." 

Of late years, it seems to have dawned upon our 
historico-literary men that much of this was a mis- 
take ; and we have had a variety of learned, interest- 
ing, and instructive pubUcations, either devoted to, or 
embracing, the early history of the country. But, 
generally speaking, these, as well as their predecessors, 
are marred by peculiarities that are, to say the least, 
questionable. They are pervaded, for example, by an 
uncalled-for tone of apology and deprecation : apology 
for the people who form the subject of the writers' 
lucubrations, and deprecation on behalf of the writers 
themselves. We are perpetually reminded of the 
" savages " who inhabited North Britain at the time 
of the Roman invasion — of the " rude and uncivilized 
condition " of the people of Scotland at almost every 
stage of their existence — of the " cruelties " practised 
by our " barbarous forefathers" when at war with the 
Romans or the English ; while the cruelties on the 
other side are toned down until they assimie the 
character of " legitimate warfare." As to the writers 
themselves, their chief anxiety often seems to be how 
to avoid the possibiUty of being suspected of anything 
like " national prejudice." If they must necessarily 
deal with any matter, as to which their countrymen 
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have hitherto been proud, or have felt strongly, they 
seem to consider it their duty, either to sneer at it 
altogether, or at least declare their own scepticism; 
and, where there is a conflict of authorities regarding 
any occurrence, they think it necessary to give credit 
to the foreign or hostile authority. Whenever a 
Norse saga, an Irish senachie or annalist, or an 
English chronicler gives an account of a matter con- 
tradictory of any native author, that contradiction is 
accepted, apparently as a matter of course. 

Besides these general features, there are two things 
specially worthy of notice. 

We have one class of antiquarian writers whose 
mission seems to be, to set up the Pictish people of 
olden time as against the Scots. It is not necessary, 
here at least, to give any opinion upon this vexed 
question. What I venture to notice is the circimi- 
stance, that these Pictish advocates appear to think 
it their duty not merely to correct previous exag- 
gerated or erroneous impressions, but to make out 
that their clients were a nimierous and powerful 
people, the only real representatives of those who 
opposed the Romans, while the Scots were a con- 
temptible race, limited in nimibers and territory, and 
" exercising no appreciable influence " upon the history 
of the coimtry ; to reverse previous history, in short. 
As part of their case, they concur with another class, 
to be noticed immediately, in the effort to demonstrate 
that all formerly-received Scottish traditions were 
mere " fables." We are even admitted into the very 
laboratory, and allowed to witness those fables in 
process of manufacture, from time to time as they 
were wanted; while "authentic" lists of Pictish 
kings are complacently substituted for the line of 
imaginary Scottish monarchs. All this may be very 
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interesting, in an antiquarian or ethnologic point of 
view, to partizans on either side. But it seems to leave 
entirely unexplained such matters of general interest 
as the process by which the nation inhabiting North 
Britain came to be actually formed, and to be possessed, 
and influenced, by certain ideas and pecuharities. 

The other class of writers referred to start with a 
theory about the people of Scotland being substantially 
"Saxon," and consequently, amidst much that is 
interesting and instructive, devote their chief ingenuity 
to making out this theory. With one hand they 
continue to hold up, before the figure they profess to 
delineate, a mask bearing inscribed thereon "The 
Scottish Nation." But with the other hand they 
pick the bones of the figure itself, until the Scottish 
Nation is effectually disposed of. In course of this 
process, Caledonians, Picts, Strathclyde Britons, and 
Scots, disappear, one after another, and there is left 
only a residuum of Saxons, still wearing, however, 
the Scottish mask, and said to constitute historical 
Scotland. To arrive at this result, the Angles of 
Northumbria are (correctly enough) introduced into 
the Lothians, at an early period. They are represented 
as making invasions upon their Northern neighbours ; 
but, confessedly, the whole country southwards to the 
Tweed is eventually annexed to the Scottish kingdom 
— although, it may be assumed, the Saxon population 
is neither expelled nor exterminated. In consequence 
of the Norman Conquest of England, and the marriage 
of Malcolm Canmore to a Saxon princess, her country- 
men who can escape from Norman oppression at home, 
find refuge within the Scottish border. Connected 
with this, we have the stereotyped formula about 
" the policy of Malcolm, who, conscious of the in- 
feriority of his own Celtic race, manifested a wise 
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anxiety to prevail on strangers, whether Saxons, 
Danes, or Normans, to settle in his dominions." 
Admittedly, however, Malcolm finds other means of 
introducing strangers; for, in the same pages, we 
read, upon the authority of an English writer, how 
" Malcolm returned home from his English invasions, 
leading captive such a multitude of young men and 
maidens that, for years, they were to be found in 
every Scottish village, nay, in every Scottish hovel." 
Having, in this peculiar manner, obtained the necessary 
materials of a new nation, the writers referred to 
proceed to present us with a constantly recurring 
exaltation of the Saxon, and depreciation of the other 
elements. They unite with the Pictish advocates in 
the common object of demoUshing the " Scottish 
fables ; " but, this accomplished, the two part company. 
The Picts lose their name, and are henceforth entirely 
discoimted. The Strathclyde Britons become in- 
corporated with the *' growing Saxon kingdom," and 
for the future are also ignored. These Teutonic 
advocates harp upon the " indolent Celtic race," and 
the " effeminate poUsh of the Dalriadic Scots." If a 
lowland baron and his followers join Edward I. in 
his attempts at subjugation, a motive can be found in 
Edward's power to injure or reward ; but, if a " Lord 
of the Isles " adopts the same course, it is because he 
and his clansmen are an "alien race," and don't 
properly belong to the Scottish Nation at all I 
Such a scene as the ceremony of the coronation of 
Alexander III. on the "Stone of Destiny," and in 
the character of the descendant of many kings, is 
made the opportunity for a sneer about "the Celt 
having sunk so low in the scale of estimation that, 
to a lowland churchman of the fifteenth century, a 
highland seer was as unlikely a participator iu StAitA 
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ceremonies, as the Indian medicine-man might be to 
the New Englander of the eighteenth century." 

To smn up this specialty, we are assured by the 
most eminent of these theorists, that " the real history 
of the Scottish lowlands was that a people enjoying, 
at an early period, the same language and institutions 
as the Saxon inhabitants of England, and so much a 
portion of the general Saxon aggregate, that, like its 
other principaUties, the boundaries changed from time 
to time, by absorption or disjunction; and Scotland 
was politically distinct from her neighbour, only in 
never being entirely absorbed into the kingdom that 
arose from the aggregation of the general elements of 
the Heptarchy. There was no more alienation," we 
are told, "between the Scot and his Northumbrian 
neighbour, than there had been between the Northimi- 
brian and his neighbour of Mercia ; and there might 
have been nothing revolting to national or independent 
pride, had Scotland been absorbed in the united Saxon 
kingdom."^ Not to multiply examples, we have it 
gravely announced, by the same authority, as the end 
of the national wars, beginning with the death of 
Alexander III., in consequence of attempts at this 
very process of absorption, and continuing for centuries, 
that, at the Union, " with all the French influence 
bearing upon them, the people (of Scotland), remaining 
heart-whole, were not incapacitated to join their 
brethren of the old Saxon stock from whom they had 
so long been severed ^ ^ 

Such, we are told, was the outcome of sixteen 
hundred years of struggles, with Romans, Saxons, 
Danes, and Anglo-Normans 1 With all respect for 
Dr. Hill Burton, I, for one, cannot beUeve it ; on the 

1 Burton's Iligtori/ of Scotland from the RevoltUiotu Vol. I., p. 515. 

2 Ibid., p. 520. 
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contrary, it appears to me a perversion, however 
unconscious, of the actual facts. I am under the 
impression, too, that, among thinking men, a reaction 
is discernible against this worship of so-called " Anglo- 
Saxonism," even as regards England; and I hope 
the time is not distant when some one fully equal to 
the task will write a History of Scotland, doing 
justice to the subject, by presenting the different 
ethnological elements of the nation in their due 
proportions and influences.^ 

A remarkable example of how even patriotic 
Scottish writers, who have become entangled with 
the theory in question, are compelled to move in 
fetters, as it were, may be witnessed in the case of 
a clever review of Macaulay's so-called History of 
England^ appearing in Blackwood^s Magazine for 
September, 1856. The reviewer denounces vehe- 
mently the author s treatment of the land of his sires. 
He points to Scotland as exhibiting, " for centuries 
of authentic history, the impersonation of a unanimous, 
unconquerable, national independence." He depicts 
" this people, unprompted by Crown or Grovemment, 
seized by a sudden inexplicable frenzy of religion," 
rising out of "a heart fiill of deep heroic passion." 
England is described as "vibrating" and uncertain 
between conflicting influences, while " Scotland, on 
the other hand, stood forth upon her faith, unanimous, 
fervid, absorbed with the might of this one wiea, 
which possessed the national soul ; " and the writer 
asserts that " it was she who gave the electric touch 
of fate to the grand general drama, as events went 

1 Should the reader be disposed to think I have used hard woi-ds, I 
can only ask him to reserve his judgment : I appeal to the proof. 

2 Macaulay's famous book is not a History of " England," but of the 
United Kingdom. 
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on." He points to the results, — in some people's eyes, 
and apparently in his own, so incomprehensible, — of 
a country "prosperous among the prosperous, a 
nation rich, moral, educated, renowned for enterprise, 
great in invention, and rich in that abundance and 
plenitude of thought which is the noblest growth of 
national freedom." He turns aside to notice how, 
" out of the heart of that dismal cloud of religious 
gloom, which overspreads the land, in the pages of 
Macaulay, and of many a writer less gifted, rises a 
strain of national music, sweet, tender, and joyous, as 
the very voice of nature — a wealth of poetry, noble 
and melodious, which any country might rejoice to 
own ; " with, as the culmination for the time being, 
" a series of novels (or works of fiction) unparalleled 
in the world ; " and he closes the picture by exclaiming, 
" Honour to our blithe old mother ! though she 
carries her mirth more in her heart than on her brow, 
and a swift downfall to all and sundry her traducers 
and enemies, be they friend or fremd'' ^ 

The enthusiastic writer is, however, sorely puzzled 
by the question, — whence came those characteristics of 
the Scottish people, which he so clearly sees, and so 
eloquently describes ? Whence, we may ask, came the 
proverbial Ingenium perfervidum Scotoimin, so distin- 
guishable from the phlegmatic Saxon temperament? 
Whence came the music, ballads, and songs, peren- 
nially welling up from the hearts of the people them- 
selves, as distinguished from professional musicians or 
poets? and whence the religious enthusiasm and 
"thoroughness," for good or for evil, which, having 
resisted outward control for centuries, found its latest 

1 Natives, or Strangers. " Fremd "-fremit ; strange. "Better kind 
fremit, than fremit kind "—better a kind stranger, than strange kindred.— 
See Quentin Durward, or Jamieson's Dictionary of the Scotti$h Language, 
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expression in the great Disruption of 1843, when 
upwards of four hundred ministers (wisely or unwisely) 
left their manses, and, with their famiUes and ad- 
herents, went out to the wilderness, to build new 
tabernacles for themselves, depending alone upon God's 
providence ? Our reviewer cannot answer — " An im- 
palpable, but most real, boundary line (he says), deeper 
than the Tweed, more distinct than the marches, 
had risen for centuries between these bivthers bom. 
The question is as curious as it is difficult, — how did 
this national distinction come about ? It is impossible 
to look either at the past or present without acknow- 
ledging it; and the thing seems worthy of a philo- 
sophical inquiry." 

So it does. Like the reviewer, in a himibler sphere, 
I long puzzled over the same questions, until I came 
to the conclusion that they are insoluble upon the 
theory of Scots and EngUsh being " brothers bom," in 
the sense of Dr. Burton. Were it otherwise, it would 
present the most marvellous spectacle in history, — 
namely, that of two kindred peoples, the one, a mere 
o&hoot of the other, fighting to the death, for long 
years but successfully^ about some figment of " feudal 
law," or, in order to set up a king of their own; 
developing a system of institutions, civil and ecclesi- 
astical, perfectly distinct from that of their brethren ; 
after three hundred years, the two brought together 
again by the hand of Providence ; occupying the same 
small island; separated geographically not by un- 
fordable rivers or alpine ranges, but by a mere im- 
palpable boundary-line, known as the " Border;" living 
under the same monarchs for nearly three centuries, 
and under the same government and legislature for 
almost two hundred years; professing substantially 
the same religion, a^ opposed to Romanism ; enjoying, M 
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for these two hundred years, the most perfect freedom 
of intercourse, personal, social, political, commercial, 
and literary; and still, after all, remaining so distin- 
guishable, that books, essays, and constantly-recurring 
"leading articles," require to be written and printed, 
professing to inform the one what the other really is 1 * 
And what makes this spectacle the more singular is 
the circumstance, that one of these sections of a so- 
called kindred people has stood towards the other, 
numerically, as one to six or seven. If this be so, 
then the case of these improperly-named Scots is 
even more remarkable than that of the Jews, whose 
continued individuahty has been produced by racial 
and other causes, altogether exceptional. The unavoid- 
able conclusion is, that the theory on which such an 
anomalous structure is reared, cannot possibly be 
accurate; and the characteristics of the Scottish people 
must be accounted for otherwise. 

In a work such as the present, I can do little more 
than glance at the general subject ; but certainly the 
peculiarities I have indicated, as pervading certain 
modem writers, do create a difficulty in dealing with 
our early history. 

The simplest reader must see that one obvious 
effect of this Anglo-Saxon theory, especially, is to 
pluck out from the history of Scotland its very heart 
and soul, by depriving it of all logical sequence; 
separating it into disjointed periods, the experience 
and ideas of the one having no influence upon the 
other. If it be the fact, that the people who fought 
the War of Independence were, after all, not in any 
proper sense the Scottish Nation, but merely "a 

1 See, for example, Buckle's History ofCimtizationy Vol. II.; "The Scot 
at Home," ComhUl Magazim for August, 1866 ; and the London journals 
pauim. 
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portion of the general Saxon aggregate," as Mr. Burton 
assures us they were ; if it be true, as noticed by a 
writer in the Noi^ih British Review^^ that, " with the 
exception of a few outlying counties, which in each 
were peopled by the earlier race, they (the nations 
north and south of the Tweed) were kindred oflfehoots 
from the great Teutonic stem, separated for a time 
by an unfortunate war, which has long since been for- 
gotten;" if, as another anoiiymous writer in the 
CatmhUl Magazine puts it, " Scotland was separated 
from her more important and splendid neighbour, 
chiefly owing to the genius of the Norman, Robert 
Bruce, in the 14th century;"^ if these are correct 
representations, then, the history of our country ceases 
to have any meaning; the stirring annals of her 
struggles for independence or integrity, as against 
Romans, Angles, Danes, and Norsemen, are of no 
more value than what may have been passing in 
another planet, and the War of Independence itself, in 
which the Anglo-Normans were repulsed, hitherto 
supposed to have been a noble eflfort of patriotism, 
was an unfortunate blunder, or, at best, a splendid 
specimen of wrongheadedness. 

When an erroneous theory, or key of interpretation 
of this kind, has been enunciated by some writer other- 
wise entitled to speak with authority, and thus finds 
its way into current literature, it is surprising to see 
how, like dry-rot, it eats away men's natural con- 
victions. Of this let us select a special example, 
partly because of its internal contradictions. 

In Blackwood! s Magazine for March, 1867,* there 
appeared a review of Mr. Burton's then recently pub- 
lished History of Scotland It is written Mrith remark- 

1 August, 1860. Vol xxxiiL, p. 65. '^ ScoUiah Natiofudity." 

2 AugoBt, 1866. ""The Soot at Home." ^ P. 225. ^^ 

VOL I. \i ^M 
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able force and eloquence, and the reviewer himself 
seems to have a sincere appreciation of the struggle for 
independence depicted in the pages before him. But 
in course of the article there occur passages showing 
how completely his mind has been warped by the 
influences just referred to. Thus, in speaking of the 
conduct of Edward I., he says: — "Nor is he (the 
historian) unconscious of the fact, that Edward's action, 
even in this matter, was the action of a wise and far- 
seeing sovereign, aUve not only to the aggrandisement 
of his own kingdom, but to what was no doubt the 
ultimate advantage of the entire Island. A neighbour 
so near, so turbulent, ready to take advantage of his 
embarrassment, and prepared at any moment to ravage 
his frontiers, preventing the due development of the 
resources of at least part of England, and neither rich 
enough, nor cultivated enough, to make wise provision 
for the development of his own resources, is naturally 
such a thing as any wise man would be glad to get 
rid of; while, to replace such a neighbour by an 
accomplished brother-in-arms, owing to him a natural 
affection and allegiance, ready to be guided by him, 
and to acknowledge his superiority, is a temptation 
which few men, not to say kings, could have resisted." 
What a confusion of facts and ideas this short 
passage presents ! Until perusing it, I had supposed 
the most cursory reader of history to be aware that, 
for a century previous to the disclosure of Edward's 
plans, Scotland had (as we shall see) maintained an 
almost uninterrupted peace with her neighbour, so 
much so, that an English king, going to war on the 
Continent, did not hesitate to conmiit to a king of 
Scotland the duty of maintaining peace on his 
"frontiers" — a duty faithfully performed. Few 
readers, I supposed, were ignorant of the fact that, 
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during this period of repose, Scotland had made 
such advances in the development of her resources 
that, in the reign of Alexander III., she was one 
of the most prosperous kingdoms in Europe ; and 
everyone certainly knows what a melancholy fiBulure 
was the attempt to place an '' accomplished brother- 
in-arms" as a vassal-king on the Scottish throne. 
Without disparagement to Edward, no one who has 
studied the motives of sover^gns of the middle 
ages should have the slightest doubt that the motive 
of the Norman-English kings, in the annexation 
of Ireland, and attempted subjugation of Scotland, 
was simply their own aggrandisement ; and, as to the 
wisdom of these things, the case of Ireland suggests* 
the gravest possible doubts. In the very same page, 
indeed, the reviewer contradicts himself, when he 
makes this truthful and pr^nant remark: — ''He 
(Edward) had reckoned without one important party 
to the business. He had, in his Norman sublimity, 
seeing only the persons worth seeing, — ^the Nobles, 
scarcely a step below himself in dignity and pretensions, 
and of his own race, — ^reckoned without that silent and 
inarticulate entity, the Scottish people, which had 
been growing, in the meantime, by dint of hmg com- 
parative peace and quiet, into a consciousness of its 
own mind and rights ; " and he proceeds to show how 
that hitherto '' inarticulate entity " found a voice and 
power through the man William Wallace. 

These passages, by way of introduction to what 
follows-. — "For thus long a time (continues the re- 
viewer) did the English reigning races hold by the 
idea of imiting the whole Island into one empire. It 
was not wonderful they should have done so; for 
England could not stir a step in the Continental wars 
she was so fond of interposing in, without the certainty ^A 
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of a Scots invasion on her borders, — a domestic diffi- 
culty which embarrassed and hampered her in all her 
movements. Even as Scotsmen, we may now be ?nagr- 
7ianimous enough to say that they were right, and that 
our ancestors, for their own interests, and the welfare of 
tlie Island, were, in all likelihood, theoretically wrong J^^ 
There is, indeed, no lack of such things in recent 
pubUcations south of the Tweed; and, going even 
farther, modem books are expressly written for the 
combined purposes of not only justifying, but glorifying, 
Edward's conduct towards Scotland and the Scots, 
and, at the same time, vilUfying his opponents and 
victims. In these, the world is assured that Edward 
was not merely " one of the greatest princes that ever 
swayed a sceptre," — a statement with which we might 
have no inclination to quarrel, — but that his Scottish 
poUcy, and the efforts made to carry it into effect, were 
among the chief merits of "his great and glorious 
reign;" that, after "for nearly ten years striving to 
win the people of Scotland by kindness," he was only 
at last roused into anything like harshness by the 
conduct of Bruce and his followers ; and that " there is 
probably no parallel to the constant placabihty and 
forbearance displayed by him." On the other hand, 
the people of Scotland generally are represented as 
rebels, justly treated as such ; Wallace is described as 
a " Scottish Nana Sahib," whose capture and execution 
were righteous acts ; and Bruce, as a " traitor " and 
" murderer," one " of those bold and unprincipled 
politicians to whom crime presents no obstacle, and for 
whom conscience appears to have no warning," who 
was not hanged and quartered only because he was not 
captured, but who "quitted life by a loathsome 
disease," as a punishment for his crimes; and the 

1 Blackwood's Magaziney March, 1867, p. 332. 
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" visible tangible proofs of whose ambitious enterprise" 
were, the violent deaths of almost all his kindred and 
personal friends, and a legacy of three centuries of mis- 
fortune and misery to his country.^ 

If Englishmen will persist in writing in this style, 
and can find appreciative readers at home, we might 
perhaps submit, and even excuse it, as a remnant of 
that national prejudice of which Edward was the 
founder. But, when Scotsmen (presumably) write in 
the manner of the reviewer in Blackwood, then it 
seems to be time that some pen, however feeble, should 
endeavour to point out the fallacious character of the 
statements and views they propound. 

1 See, pousiniy a handsome volume, The OrecUeet of aU the Plantcigenete. 
London: Bentley. 1860. More recently, we find an English author of high 
pretensions annonncing that '^The Vassalage of Scotland to England, 
from the Commendation to Edward (the Elder), till the Treaty of 
Northampton, is one of the best-authenticated facts in history ; '' finding in 
this so-called Commendation the *^true justification of the acts of Ed- 
ward's glorious namesake in the thirteenth century,^ and scolding, ex 
cathedroj those who question these propositions, for looking at the subject 
'^ through the medium of provincial prejudice." — See History of the Norman 
Conquest of England^ by Edward A. Freeman, M.A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College. London and Oxford : Macmillan and Co. 2nd ed. 
Vol L pp. 57, 58. See also Historical Essays, by the same author. 1871. 
pp. 1 to 69. While we write, the book first named has re-appeared under 
a new title, as The Life and Reign of Edward /. 1872. 
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EXPLANATORY — GENERAL ASPEOT OF SCOTLAND'S HISTORY 
; — THE INFLUENCES, OR LEADING IDEAS, BY WHICH THF 

j CHARACTER OF THE SCOTTISH PEOPLE HAS BEEN MOULDED, 

\ AND THE COURSE OF THEIR CAREER DETERMINED IDEA 

j INVOLVED IN WAR OF INDEPENDENCE — SCEPTICISM AND 
I FAITH CONTRASTED KEY-NOTE, THE RESISTANCE TO ROME. 



TX^ITHOUT being fairly chargeable with national 
vanity, a Scotsman may believe that it must 
be difficult, if not impossible, for an inquiring and 
candid mind to reflect, without interest, upon the 
course of training by which the people of this country 
became what they were, at the death of Alexander 
III., or at the time of the Keformation, and what they 
now are; to look at Scotland's geographical position, 
her narrow territory, her barren soil, and her inhospi- 
table climate; to contemplate the course of events, 
from the Roman invasion down to her union with 
England, surrounded as she was by rapacious, un- 
scrupulous, and powerful neighbours, and often ex- 
posed to intestine as well as external violence and 
causes of dissolution; to note how, struggling with 
constantly recurring difficulties and dangers, she came 
to present one of the oldest and most unbroken 
monarchies in Europe; a people who had pre- 
served, against every assailant, their national integrity, 
and their civil and spiritual independence, down 
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through the tumults of centuries; and now, in spite 
of all the hindrances which nature has placed in their 
way, have attained to a position which could justify, 
or suggest, the language lately addressed by an 
Englishman (J. A. Froude, as Lord Rector, to the 
students of the University of Saint Andrews): — '\If 
we except the Athenians and the Jews, no people, so 
few in number, have scored so deep a mark in the 
world's history as you (Scots) have done."** 

The question naturally suggests itself — ^to what in- 
fluences have these results been attributable ? And 
the problem becomes the more interesting, when we 
contrast the course of Scotland's historical life, in scHne 
of its aspects, with that of Wales, or Ireland, or even 
England. How, it may be asked, was it, tiiai while 
almost every coimtry of Europe successively fell under 
Roman sway, — ^while Gaul, with her barrier rf alps, 
and her myriads of warriors, and South Britain, also 
thickly-peopled and warlike, became, after brief 
struggles, Roman provinces, contented witli their 
chains, — ^the North remained unsubdued, aft;er a 
struggle of nearly four hundred years ? How was 
it that, while the people of the south, when deserted 
by Roman legions, fell a prey to the pagan Angles 
and Saxons, their very country becoming " Angleland,** 
the people of the north resisted this Saxon tide for 
six hundred years, and even after it became mingled 
with the Norman ? How was it that, while the Norse- 
men took possession of the best portions of Ireland 
established an almost independent State in France 
seized upon a large portion of England, imposing upon 
the imited Saxons the ignominious " Dan^elt ** and 
finally seating their chiefs upon the English throne 
they never succeeded in obtaining any permanent 

1 Addresiy p. 9. London, 1809. 
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political position in Scotland, but were repulsed in all 
their attempts at conquest ? How was it that, while 
combined Saxon and Danish England sunk imder the 
descendants of the Norsemen, in their new character 
of Norman-French, as the result of a single battle, and 
Ireland passed imder their sway almost without a 
struggle, Scotland successfully resisted the efforts of 
those Norman kings, wielding all the power and 
resources of England, Wales, Ireland, and their Con- 
tinental provinces, aided by the treachery, or defec- 
tion, of almost the entire nobility, and although, in the 
lengthened contest, losing numerous battles, at first 
sight as fatal as that of Hastings \ And how was it 
that, while Engfland imposed her civil and ecclesiastical 
i^tations upfn Ireland, apparently a. a mere matter 
of course, Scotland carried out her own ideas of 
religious freedom, in spite of all the efforts of her 
kings, backed by EngUsh gold and English dragoons % 

Taken broadly, as thus presented, the elements em- 
braced in these questions are matters of unquestionable 
historical fact, which, although sometimes made light 
of, cannot be gainsaid : and to an unprejudiced mind 
the questions themselves must certainly be worthy of 
some satisfactory solution. 

It may, perhaps, satisfy a Welshman to say that, in 
the case of Wales, a contest with the Norman-English 
kings was too unequal to present any chance of 
success ; and this may be quite true. But it scarcely 
accoimts for the facility with which the result was 
acquiesced in. An Irishman may find many reasons 
for the fate which befell his unhappy country, without 
imputing it to the gift of Pope Adrian to Henry II., 
or to want of patriotism in the people themselves. 
But the fact itself is burned into his heart of hearts, and 
the "condition of Ireland " remains, after centuries, the 
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standing opprobrium of English history. An English- 
man, again, may perhaps content himself with saying 
he is a Saxon, and is not careful to answer for the 
Britons of the Roman province; but, in that case, 
what does he say to the Danish and Norman con- 
quests ? Or, perhaps he may take the opposite course, 
of saying his " ancestors came in with the Conqueror," 
and that he is no ways concerned with what happened 
previously. But, if so, he must still explain the most 
remarkable feature of all, — ^namely, the successful 
resistance by the people of Scotland against the 
persevering eflforts of Normans, Saxons, Danes, Welsh, 
and Irish combined, not to speak of Gascons and 
Savoyards, led by the most warlike kings of the 
age. There can be no doubt, however it may be 
solved, that this was one of the most remarkable 
problems of the kind worked out within the compass of 
authentic history. The present is an attempt, at least, 
at a solution. 

Among every people destined to present a marked 
individuality in themselves, or exercise any serious 
influence upon others, there has always been found 
some leading idea, or, it may be, ideas — ^pervading 
the mass, moulding their character, and thereby deter- 
mining their career. The most remarkable instances 
of this are to be seen in the two branches of the 
Semetic-family, — ^the Jews, and the Mahomedan 
Arabians, with their leading ideas of Revelation and 
Monotheism. But, to come nearer our present theme, 
the leading idea of Rome, for example, was dominion, 
with war only as a means to an end; the dominion 
being sought and acquired, ostensibly at least, for the 
sake of the Commonwealth. The leading idea of 
the Scandinavians, whether under the name of Daj^pi^^ 
Norwegians, or Normans, was that of War, a|^ ^% 
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occupation and enjoyment, with the acquisition of spoil, 
or territory, for the benefit of the adventurers them- 
selves ; and every intelligent reader of history must 
have observed how, so long as the Norman element 
remained paramount, this idea continued to influence 
the action of England towards her neighbours, Ireland, 
Scotland, and France. The idea of modem France 
has hitherto been qlort; while that of England is 
COMMERCIAL DEVELOPMENT, and CIVIL LIBERTY, Combined. 
The most modem nation of any consequence, in the 
world, fiimishes anoilier example. The leading idea of 
the people of the United States of America, notwith- 
standing a painful anomaly now happily removed, has 
been that of political equality ; and under this im- 
pulse they are being moulded themselves, and in- 
fluencing others. 

With regard to Scotland, her leading idea seems to 
have been, all along, that of resistance against foreign 
control or aggression; in other words, national inde- 
pendence. But, interwoven with this, so intimately 
that to leave it out of view would mar the picture, 
there has been another governing idea, — ^namely, that of 
RELIGIOUS or ecclesiastical freedom ; and it has been by 
the influence of these, pervading her people, and acting 
and reacting upon each other, that a scanty population, 
occupying a narrow territory and barren soil, not 
only defended themselves for ages against assaults 
from without, and tyrannical governments within, but 
have contrived to make a figure in the world other- 
wise. How far original character had to do with this, 
and how far it has been the efiect of circumstances, 
may not be easy to say ; but surely, when looked at 
in this light, if the life of a nation be worthy of study 
at all, there can be nothing more unphilosophical than 
wilfully to shut our eyes upon its early youth. 
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When we wish to .understand the character of some 
individual who exercises a prevailing influence upon 
our own times, or one who has left his mark upon past 
ages, if we hope to appreciate his character, or the 
source of his influence, we do not content ourselves 
with looking upon him merely as he stands before us, 
or as he may be presented on the page of history, in 
the maturity of years and experience. We instinctively 
ask for something more. We mqmre from what race 
he sprung, and who were the guardians of his earUer 
years, by whom he was taught to think, and feel, and 
act. We incline to look, if possible, into his very 
cradle; watch his infancy and the circumstances by 
which it was surrounded; to follow him through his 
boyhood and school days; see how his physical con- 
stitution has been cared for, and invigorated by healthy 
exercise — ^how his intellectual and moral being has 
been developed, by training and example. We mark 
his course through approaching manhood, the nature of 
his studies, or his rougher contact with the outer world; 
by what difficulties he has been beset, and how he has 
overcome them; and thus we seek to discern the 
genius, or inspiration, or source of energy, by which he 
has come to occupy the ultimate social, intellectual, 
professional, or other position in which we find him. 
And, as it is with the individual, so ought it to be 
with the nation. If we would comprehend a people's 
career, we must try to find out, by similar means, the 
inner spring of its action. 

With regard to the Scottish War of Independence, 
too, we must keep in mind that, when we apply our- 
selves to consider the action of a nation, during a 
particular epoch, with the view of obtaining a living 
impression of characters and events, we commit a 
fundamental error if we attempt to deal with i^^^| 
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previous history only in the light which may be 
reflected upon it by modem criticism and philosophy. 
A nation is moulded by previous events in two ways, 
very much independent of each other. It is so 
moulded, unconsciously j in its material condition and 
poUtical institutions, and the consequences that flow 
from these by the direct logical efiect of actual events. 
In that case, the extent to which the memory of events 
may be preserved is not so very essential; because 
they operate independently of this. But a nation is 
also moulded, consciously, in its sentiments and aspira- 
tions, by the influence which a certain class of associa- 
tions is calculated to exercise on the individual, and 
thence upon the aggregate mind. In this case, it is 
beUef in supposed events which constitutes their value ; 
and, from the same principle it arises that tradition fully 
believed exercises precisely the same kind of influence as 
the best authenticated history. There can be no doubt, 
for example, that the peoples of early Greece and Rome 
were long influenced by what we now choose to speak 
of as the fabulous periods of their respective annals. 
In this point of view, then, apart from questions as to 
the absolute truth of traditionary passages in the early 
life of the Scottish nation, if we would understand 
the effect of these, with reference to any subsequent 
epoch, we must place ourselves in the position of our, 
perhaps too credulous, ancestors, during the thirteenth, 
rather than in that of the sceptical literati and anti- 
quaries of the eighteenth or nineteenth century. 

When, for instance, the Scottish people, in the days 
of Robert Bruce, arguing their case before the Court 
of Rome, in the famous Aberbrothoc Manifesto, ap- 
pealed, in support of their ancient independence, to sup- 
posed historical events which modern writers discredit, 
they put forward an argument based upon their own 
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existing belief. Modem scepticism has ceased to admit 
some of these things, and calls them "fables" — but 
scepticism is not always wisdom. No doubt, within 
moderate bounds, it may be useful in matters historical, 
as it is in matters philosophical and spiritual. It saves 
mankind from the dominion of superstition and empiri- 
cism ; it may save them from the prevalence of fable. 
But scepticism in excess is perhaps a worse disease 
than credulity. Credulity is akin to faith; faith is 
allied to enthusiasm; and enthusiasm is a main element 
in everything elevated in character, in almost all that 
is noble and vigorous in action. If scepticism may, in 
proper circimastances, escape the charge of being a 
vice, a certain degree of creduUty, assuming the form 
of enthusiasm, is sometimes a virtue. No man of a 
purely sceptical mind ever performs great actions ; or, 
without a faith, without enthusiasm, ever accomplidies 
any of those achievements which form the landmarks 
of history ; and so it is with a people. 

These preliminary remarks, somewhat lengthened 
perhaps, bring us to this point — that the faith, or belief, 
of the Scottish people, whose individuality Edward I. 
attempted to destroy, was that they and their prede- 
cessors had heretofore been an ancient, free, and 
independent nation, and that the maintenance of this 
independence was worthy of any effort or sacrifice; 
and it was this beUef that carried them successfully 
through one of the most arduous struggles recorded in 
history. In this we witness the influence of their 
leading idea of resistance to foreign control ; and as 
the key-note to all that followed was struck nearly 
es^teen hund red years ago, when the people of this 

and bMMi^ir' withstood and 
iavyf^, ^^k)ns of Rome, the 
a fiill X Njtention. 




CHAPTER III. 

DIVISION OP SCOTTISH HISTORY INTO FOUR PERIODS ^DE- 
SCRIPTION OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE AND POWER — INVASION 

OF BRITAIN BY JULIUS G^SAR CARACTACUS AND 

BOADICEA. 

"POR the "purposes of the present sketch, the 
^ history of Scotland, up to her union with 
England, may be roughly divided into four successive 
PERIODS, of four centuries each, marked by diverse 
features, but all teaching the same lesson, and tending 
to the same result, in the development and consolida- 
tion of a remarkable nationality. The jvrst 'period 
commences with the invasion of Agricola, in the year 
80, and ends with the final departure of the Romans 
from the Island, about the year 423. During this 
period, we see Uttle of the internal condition of the 
native tribes ; but we have sufficient evidence of their 
external Ufe having been one of chronic warfare with 
the invaders and their romanized provincials. The 
second period extends from the departure of the 
Roman legions, to the imion of the Picts and Scots 
under Kenneth M'Alpin, in 843. During this period, 
so far at least as the east country is concerned, the 
Angles of Northumbria take the place of the Romans, 
against whom Picts, Strathclyde-Britons, and Scots 
have to keep up a constant struggle for independence, 
and even existence. The third period reaches from the 
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Scoto-Pictish union down till the death of Alexander 
III., in 1286, during which the united Scottish 
Kingdom is extended permanently to the boundary of 
the Tweed ; but a lengthened series of conflicts has to 
be maintained against a new enemy, the Danes, or 
Norsemen, terminating with the defeat of the expedi- 
tion of King Haco. The fourth period^ commencing 
with the death of Alexander, reaches down to the 
union with England, in 1707, and is filled up by 
scarcely-intermitting struggles for national indepen- 
dence as against the Norman-English, or spiritual 
freedom as against the united Crowns. 

It is a trite remark, that every nation which attempts 
to carry back its origin to an early stage of society, 
necessarily deals in legends, generally so marvellous 
and unreal as only to excite a smile in later ages. It 
was so with ultimately polished and imaginative 
Greece. It was so with haughty and practical Rome. 
It has been so with the peoples of Britain, and their 
neighbours of Ireland and Scandinavia. In the case 
of our own Island, we find there were two conflicting 
legends ; one set forth by the English, and the other 
by the Scots. They are perhaps of no value, and little 
interest, in themselves ; but, as they play a part in the 
great question upon which the War of Independence 
turned, — namely, the claim of Edward I. to a right of 
superiority in the Crown and Kingdom of England, 
over the Crown and Kingdom of Scotland, they may 
require to be noticed in the sequel. Here, it is suffi- 
cient to say that both were carried back far beyond 
the Christian era. The researches of the archaeolo- 
gists go even further back. 

In the pages of ancient writers, are to be found 
casual notices of the British Isles, under the names, 
" Britannia," " Albion," " Irene ;" and of commerce 
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carried on by the Phoenicians, for tin and other pro- 
ducts of the same region, under the name " Cas- 
siterides." But, without being sceptical overmuch, 
it may be said all this does little more than show that 
these Islands had been peopled by a hardy race, or 
races, of comparative barbarians, long before the time 
of CsBsar. 

Looking back at this dim and shadowy horizon of 
our country's story, the curtain is first effectually 
drawn aside by the hands of that wonderful people, 
whose prophetic mission it was, to " devour, and break 
in pieces, and stamp the residue under foot." Exactly 
fifty-five years before the birth of Christ, Csesar first 
invaded the shores of Britain, and, bemg a scholar, he 
has left, under his own hand, a record of what he pro- 
fessed to have found among the natives of the South. 
The honour of finally converting what is now England 
and Wales into a Koman province was reserved for 
the almost equally famous Agricola; and, this being 
accomplished, he proceeded to invade that part of the 
Island now known as Scotland. 

When these enterprises were begun, and were being 
prosecuted, the Roman power overshadowed the then 
known world. And we are naturally led to pause, and 
contemplate for a little the marvellous fabric, were it 
only for the sake of contrast. 

Let us stand, then, in imagination, upon the 
southern slope of the Alps, and look down and aroimd 
us. The eye wanders far o'er the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean Sea — the very name suggesting that 
at one time it was looked upon as the centre of the 
inhabited world, on whose shores commerce and 
wealth, empires and civilization, were to grow up and 
flourish, as by an appointment of nature. In the 
distant east, its waves break upon the shores where 
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Greeks and Trojans are fabled to have fought ; whence 
Phoenician fleets traded beyond the "Pillars of Her- 
cules ;" where Tyre and Sidon flourished and decayed, 
and where the first scenes of the Divine drama of 
man's regeneration were worked out, among the 
children of Abraham. Nearer, lie the " Isles of 
Greece," "Attica," and the " Peloponnesua" In the 
souths loom the shores of Africa, terminating with 
ancient Egypt, where the famous Nile pours her 
mysterious waters. On the west, are the mountains of 
Spain, and the shores of Gaul ; and into this beautiJ^ 
sea stretches the Italian Peninsula, with an extended 
coast, moimtains and plains, rivers and harbours, all 
under a sunny sky and genial climate — ^the very 
paradise of earth, and seemingly destined by nature 
for unquestioned supremacy, — 

<< A land 
Which woi the mightiest in its old command, 
And M the loveliest, and must ever be 
The master mould of nature's heavenly hand, 
Wherein were cast the heroic and the free, 
The beautiful, the brave, the lords of earth and sea, 
The Commonwealth of Kings, the men of Rome." 

On the western coast of this peninsula, on the banks 
of the Tiber, a city had been founded, some seven 
himdred years before the period we speak of; at first a 
mere refuge for banditti, but from whose gates after- 
wards issued forth those legions that were to subdue 
surrounding nations. Sabines and Etruscans, Volcians 
and Latins, Sanmites and Ligurians, Cisalpine Gauls, 
and other independent peoples of the Peninsula, have 
been successively quarrelled with, subjugated, and 
absorbed, imtil Italy has become Rome, and Rome 
Italy. The great rival community, whose "leading 
idea" seems to have been commerce, and whose 
mission promised to be, the civilization of northern 
VOL. I. o 
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Africa, has, after a gigantic struggle, of alternate 
success and defeat, been finally overcome. In the 
terrible and significant words of the Roman consul, 
Carthago delenda e^t The Roman legion has 
been brought into colUsion with the once famous 
Macedonian phalanx ; the latter has succumbed, and 
the successors of Philip and Alexander have passed 
from the stage. Greece, where heroes fought and 
poets sung, where philosophers reasoned and orators 
declaimed, — Greece, with her heritage of genius and 
beauty, has been reduced to the condition of a pro- 
vince. The ancient empire of the Pharaohs and 
Ptolemies has dwindled to a tributary kingdom, from 
which even a nominal sceptre is about to pass away. 
Jugurtha in Africa, Mithridates in Asia, have ex- 
hibited in vain the qualities of valour, endurance, and 
military skill : Mauritania, Numidia, and fragments of 
the once famous kingdoms of Babylon, Persia, and 
Assyria, have been successively added to the Roman 
territories. On the west, Spain ; on the north-east, 
lUyricum and the regions beyond, have shared the 
same fate ; and to this vast dominion Caesar has just 
added the territory of Gaul and Helvetia, or modem 
France and Switzerland. 

Other conquerors have overrun whole regions, with 
the force and rapidity of a deluge, rearing huge 
empires of incongruous materials which, after a brief 
and brilliant existence, crumbled to pieces. Unlike 
these, the Roman republic advanced with a steady and 
deliberate pace, resembUng nothing so much as the 
inexorable steps of destiny : sometimes defeated in a 
battle or campaign, but always victorious in the long 
run, and resuming her advance as steadily as before 
any temporary check; vanquishing, desolating, con- 
solidating city after city, province after province, 
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kingdom after kingdom. At the close of seven 
himdred years, the dominion of the Republic extended 
from the Lybyan desert to the Danube, from the 
Euphrates to the Atlantic, and from the Pillars of 
Hercules to the Rhine. Rome stood, like a mighty 
three-limbed colossus, with a foot firmly planted on 
each of the continents of Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

From the most distapt regions of this vast empire, 
peopled by men of every race, and nation, and tongue, 
flowed into the " Mistress of the World " the products 
of every climate, the riches of every soil. Her 
dwellings were palaces; her temples rivalled those of 
Egypt and Assyria; her streets and gateways were 
the theatres of triumphal processions, in which kings 
and princes walked as captives. Her citizens were the 
worlds masters; her senators debated the affairs of 
that world with eloquence rivalling the orators of 
Greece. Her proconsuls ruled over provinces equal 
to modem kingdoms ; and rivers that had formerly 
divided rival nations now only formed the boundaries 
of private estates. Added to all this, the poUtical 
institutions and military organization of Rome seemed 
to combine the greatest solidity and executive power ; 
while a long course of success gave her legions the 
consciousness of invincibility. The change from a 
republic to despotism made no difference, for a time, in 
the matter of miUtary energy and power. 

The first emperor, Augustus, declared that, in his 
day, the empire had reached what he impiously 
termed its " permanent bulwarks and boundaries." It 
was reserved for his immediate successors, first to con- 
quer, and afterwards voluntarily abandon, the regions 
lying between the Euphrates and the Caspian Sea ; to 
subdue the regions of Dacia, beyond the Danube ; and 
to carry their arms across the British Channel. In 
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the adulatory language of degenerate Greek poets : 
" The inconstant goddess, who so blindly distributes 
and resumes her favours, had now consented to resign 
her wings, to descend from her globe, and to fix her 
firm and immutable throne on the banks of the Tiber." 
In all this we witness the fiill development of that 
idea of dominion, with which the Roman people had 
been early imbued, by which their character as a com- 
mimity had been moulded, and their career determined. 
There is, however, a darker side to the picture. Long 
and scarcely-interrupted success had begotten pride 
and arrogance, wealth had led to luxury, and indul- 
gence had produced rapacity; uncontrolled ambition 
had degenerated into lust of power on the part of 
public men, and on the part of the community into 
contempt for the rights of others. Out of these com- 
bined had grown, perhaps unconsciously, the idea that 
the world belonged of right to the Komans, and that 
whoever refused to recognise this were rebels, to be 
subdued and punished. Their maxim was, — "For 
submission, mercy ; for resistance, war inexorable." In 
attempting to describe this Roman world, one cannot 
forget that terrible first chapter of St. Paul's Epistle, 
where the Romans are addressed as among those 
Gentiles who " professing themselves to be wise, 
became fools;" and are described as "filled with all 
unrighteousness, fornication, wickedness, covetousness, 
mahciousness ; backbiters, haters of God ; despiteful, 
proud, boasters, inventors of evil things; covenant- 
breakers, without natural affection, implacable, un- 
merciful." When we see men seeking to excuse the 
insatiable cupidity of the Romans, by saying they 
carried the blessings of civilization into their conquests, 
it may be well to remember this contemporary picture. 
Such was the power whose veteran legions were 
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about to commit a new robbery, by adding to her 
ah-eady overgrown possessions another province. And 
now, we can fancy Cains Julius Csesar, scholar and 
orator, poUtician, warrior, historian, having just con- 
quered Gaul, standing on the beach of Boulogne, 
gazing at the distant shores of Britain, an island only 
known by the report of adventurous visitors, and 
revolving thoughts of invasion, spoil, and glory; as, 
eighteen centuries and a-half afterwards, there stood 
on the same beach another conqueror, master of an 
empire of which Gaul was the centre, and Italy herself 
a mere province, revolving similar designs against that 
Island, now become mistress of the ocean and of 
territories as ample as the Roman world. In the days 
of Caesar, the Britons had no fleet, conunanded by a 
barbarian Nelson, and the invasion could be carried 
into efiect, so far as crossing that channel which 
Napoleon found impassable. 

As to the inhabitants of this Island of the Ocean, 
it may suffice, in the meantime, that we adopt the 
language of Gibbon, when he says, — " The present age 
is satisfied with the simple and rational opinion, that 
the islands of Great Britain and Ireland had been 
gradually peopled from the adjacent continent; that 
from the coast of Kent, to the extremities of Caithness 
and Ulster, the memory of a Celtic origin was distinctly 
preserved, in the perpetual resemblance of language, 
of reUgion, and of manners;" that " the peculiar char- 
acteristics of the British tribes might be ascribed to the 
influence of accidental and local circumstances;" and 
that "as far as we can either trace, or credit the 
resemblance of language and manners, Spain, Gaul, 
and Britain were originally peopled by the same hardy 
race of savages." 

If a pretence had been wanting for the invasion^ it 
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was easily found. As Caesar himself says, " Though 
but a small part of the summer now remained, he 
nevertheless resolved to pass over to Britain, having 
certain intelUgence that, in all his wars with the Gauls, 
the enemies of the Conunonwealth had ever received 
assistance from thence." Here was the old story of the 
wolf and the lamb : the lamb had muddied the stream 
at a distance below where the wolf was drinking I 
It is curious and interesting that, from Caesar's own 
commentaries, aided by scientific calculations, such 
minute details of this expedition can be traced; but 
these are not necessary here. The fleet, consisting of 
eighty transports, and a few fast-saiUng galleys, left 
Boulogne (the Partus Itius of the Romans)^ on Satur- 
day, 26th August, in the year 55 before Christ, 
carrying an army of 8,000 to 10,000 soldiers, consisting 
of the 7th and 10th Legions; and it arrived on the 
coast of Kent the following day about three o'clock p.m. 
Finding the natives assembled in force to oppose him, 
Caesar proceeded for some miles along the coast, and 
eventually disembarked at a locaUty still preserving 
the memory of the event in the name Romney Marshy 
called, in Doomsday-book, "Romanel." The story has 
been often told, but may be very briefly repeated. The 
barbarians vigorously opposed the landing with their 
chariots and cavalry. The ships, being large, could not 
reach the shore for want of water. The Roman soldiers, 
embarrassed with their heavy armour, feared to encoun- 
ter the enemy amidst the waves ; the Britons, standing 
on the sohd ground, could boldly cast their darts, and 
spur on their horses; terror spread among the in- 
vaders, who failed to show their usual spirit. In these 
circtmastances, to use Caesar s own words, translated : — 
" Our men still demurring to leap into the sea, chiefly 

1 See luvaiion of Britain by Juliui Cascw— Thomas Lewin, Esq. London. 
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because of the depth of the water in those parts, the 
standard-bearer of the tenth legion, having first 
invoked the gods for success, cried out, * Follow me, 
fellow soldiers ! unless you will betray the Roman 
eagles into the hands of the enemy ; for my part, I am 
resolved to discharge my duty to Csesar and the 
Clonunonwealth.' Upon this he sprang into the sea, 
and advanced with the eagle against the enemy; at 
which, our men exhorting one another to prevent so 
signal a disgrace, all that were in the ship followed 
him, and this being perceived by those in the nearest 
vessels, they also did the Uke and boldly approached 
the enemy." The landing was effected.^ 

Various conflicts ensued. The invaders, however, 
never left the immediate vicinity of the sea, and were 
fam to depart with some pretended submissions on the 
part of the natives, landing again at Boulogne on the 
19th day of September.^ But the Romans had thus 
set foot on British soil, and they had a maxim, " Nulla 
retrorsvm^^ — no backward step. Accordingly, in the 
following year, the invasion was renewed; the excuse 
this time being, that the Britons had failed to deliver 
the promised hostages. On this occasion, the army 
nxmibered 21,000 foot, and 2,000 cavalry; the fleet 
consisted of 500 transports and 28 galleys, and it sailed 
from Boulogne on the 18th of July, and reached the 
coast of Kent next day. Apparently dispirited by 
these great preparations, the natives did not attempt to 
resist a landing. What followed was the oft-repeated 
experience, where so-called civilization comes into 
aggressive contact with barbarism* On the one hand, 

1 CommeDt Lib. FV. Cap. 22-26. 

2 Some authorities say the point of departure and retnm was Wistan$f 
nearer Calais. See Napoleon IIL's Hiitoire cU JuUi Ci$our^ T. IL, p^ 
129-139. IVris: 1860. 4to. 
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unity of action, discipline, and consequent success ; on 
the other, bravery, personal prowess and enthusiasm, 
rendered unavailing by want of union. Yet, notwith- 
standing these disadvantages, the Britons, led by 
Cassivelaunus, maintained a gallant struggle ; and the 
result was, that after simdry victories, according to his 
own accoimt, and having advanced so far into the 
coimtry as Verulamium, apparently the capital, Csesar 
found it desirable again to retire, imder cover of alleged 
submissions by the natives, and finally sailed agam 
for Graid, without any acquisition of territory, without 
booty, and without leaving a single soldier in possession. 
This residt may perhaps be accounted for by external 
causes, affecting Caesar's motives, without crediting the 
ill-natured remarks of some of his contemporaries. The 
stake of the empire was about to be played for, by rival 
gamesters. Csesar soon left Gaul, " crossed the Rubi- 
con," vanquished his great rival Pompey on the plain 
of PharsaJia, destroyed the Repubhc, and himself 
perished by the daggers of those whose names that 
single act has rendered immortal. 

Before leaving these expeditions by Caesar, there are 
two or three special features about his accoimt of them 
which are worthy of being recorded, for the sake of 
future reference. 1. It is stated, for example^ that 
Cassivelaunus had in his army no fewer than 4,000 
war-chariots, and that these formed the greatest 
diflSculty the invaders had to contend against. 2. The 
manner of using these war-chariots is minutely and 
graphically described : — " Their way of fighting is this : 
first they drive their chariots on all sides, and throw 
their darts, in so much that, by the very terror caused 
by the horses, and the noise of the wheels, they often 
break the ranks of the enemy. Thus, in action, they 
perform the parts of nimble horsemen, and stable 
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infantry; and by continual use and exercise have 
amved at such expertness, that m the most steep and 
difficult places they can stop their horses at AiU speed, 
turn them which way they please, run along the poles, 
rest on the harness, and throw themselves back into 
the chariots with incredible dexterity." And, 3. It is 
recorded that '^ all the Britons in general paint them- 
selves with woad, which gives a bluish tinge to the 
skin, and makes them look dreadj^ in battle." These 
peculiarities wUl be foimd to be significant when we 
come to consider the mihtary and other customs of the 
people of the North. 

We now hear nothing more of Britain, from Koman 
writers, for nearly a century. The Emperor Augustus 
pursued a poUcy opposed to territorial extension. 
Tiberius followed the same course from meaner 
motives, occupied in the indulgence of his own lustful 
appetites. CaUgula was httle else than a madman; 
and, although he planned a grand campaign into Gaul 
and Britain, this ended by his conmianding his 
soldiers, in place of crossing the channel, to cover 
their helmets with shells from the sea-beach and 
carry these back to Rome as the "spoils of the 
ocean." But Claudius, about the 43rd year of the 
Christian era, resimied the design of conquering the 
Island, and even assimied the personal command. 
Nero prosecuted the undertaking, which (so far as 
south Britain was concerned) was completed under 
Vespasian and the famous Agricola. Thus, in the 
words of Gibbon, "after a war of about forty years, 
undertaken by the most stupid, maintained by the 
most dissolute, and terminated by the most timid of 
the emperors, the greater part of the Island sub- 
mitted to the Roman yoke." 

The struggle brought forward two native names 
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which have survived the changes of eighteen centuries 
— those of Caractacus and Boadicea. The former was 
the representative of that Cassivelaunus who opposed 
Caesar. During the contest, he was elected king or 
leader of the Silurians, or Britons of South Wales, the 
bravest of all the southern tribes; and, after a re- 
sistance of nine years, was at last defeated and made 
prisoner, and along with his family carried to Rome, 
there to walk as captives in the Emperor s triumphal 
procession. It is recorded, as an evidence of Ves- 
pasian's " magnanimity," that, struck with Caractacus' 
noble bearing, he was pleased to pardon him, and spare 
the prisoners' hves. 

Boadicea was Queen of the Icini, or Britons of 
Norfolk and SujBblk. She herself having been scourged, 
by orders of the heutenant of the Boman general 
Suetonius, and her virgin daughters violated, she flew 
to arms, bent upon revenge and freedom. But all her 
eloquence, and all her valour, were in vain ; and, being 
defeated, she preferred death by poison to slavery. In 
this contest, the Roman writers assure us there were 
as many as 250,000 of the Britons engaged, and not 
fewer than 80,000 slain in a single battle. This is 
evidently an exaggeration, for the sake of effect, and is 
one of those things which should teach us caution in 
accepting impUcitly the invaders' own accoimt of their 
opponents' character and conduct; but, after great 
modification, it suppUes very strong evidence of the 
populous condition of the Island. The relentless, re- 
morseless, character of Roman tactics may be further 
gathered from the circumstances attending the de- 
struction of the native priests or Druids. While the 
heutenant of Suetonius was acting in the way just 
described towards the imfortunate Boadicea, the 
general himself attacked the natives in their sacred 
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island^ Mona (now Anglesea), which had aflforded a 
refuge to their baffled forces ; " drove the Britons off 
the field ; burned the Druids in the same fires which 
they (according to Roman reports) had prepared for 
their captive enemies ; destroyed the consecrated 
groves and altars; and having thus triumphed over 
the religion of the barbarians, he thought his fiiture 
progress would be easy, in reducing the people to 
subjection." Such were some of the acts described as 
"carrying the blessings of civiUzation into hitherto 
barbarous regions." The final subjugation of the 
southern tribes was accompUshed by Agricola; and, 
so far as such a mission could be carried out con- 
sistently with moderation and humanity, it must be 
conceded to that eminent general that he seems to 
have made the best of his position. 

According to Hume, " this was the last durable 
conquest made by the Romans ; and Britain, once 
subdued, gave no further inquietude to the victor. 
Caledonia alone, defended by its mountains, and by 
the contempt which the Romans had for it, sometimes 
infested the more cultivated parts of the Island, by 
incursions of its inhabitants." We shall see, by-and- 
by, how this contempt manifested itself. Meantime, 
let us quote the words of Tacitus : — " It appears from 
history (he says) that the Gauls were once renowned in 
war, tiU, losing their valour with their liberty, languor 
and indolence entered amongst them. The same change 
has also taken place amongst those of the Britons who 
have long been subdued ; but the rest continue such as 
the Gauls formerly were'' And this brings us to the 
actual invasion of North Britain. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

INVASION OF NORTH BRITAIN BY AGRICOLA — HIS COURSK 

SHOWN BY REMAINS OF ROMAN CAMPS OCCUPATION OF 

TERRITORY FROM SOLWAY TO FORTH AND CLYDE ORIGIN 

OF THE NORTHERN WALL BATTLE OF THE GRAMPIANS — 

SPEECHES OF GALGACUS AND AGRICOLA CAMPS BEYOND 

THE FORTH CONTINUED STRUGGLES WITH THE NATIVES. 

TJEFORE proceeding with the narrative, the reader s 
attention may be directed with advantage to 
what may be called the strategic features of the 
northern portion of the Island. In the case of 
every coimtry possessed of military memories of 
interest, it will be observed there are particidar 
locahties, or districts, which, owing to geographical 
and other conditions, become strategic points, or lines, 
influencing the course of events. The Hellespont, the 
Alps, the Pyrenees, the Danube, the Rhine, and the 
Loire, for example, are thus associated with the great 
mihtary events of European history. Coming to our 
own Island, with special reference to our present 
subject, we find it marked by several such strategic 
lines. The first of these is the triangular district 
lying between the Solway on the west, and the mouths 
of the Tyne and the Tweed on the east. Here, we 
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shall see, the Romans built their first line of forts, as 
they advanced towards Caledonia; and here the 
Emperors Hadrian and Severus successively erected 
and repaired the great southern rampart separating 
the Koman province from the northern barbarians. 
After the departure of the Romans, this district 
became the scene of struggles among Picts and Angles, 
Anglo-Normans and Scots, for long centuries, until, 
as if by some geographical necessity, it eventually 
settled down into the permanent "Border" betwixt 
Scotland and England. 

The next line is the valley connecting the firths of 
the rivers Forth and Clyde. Here the Romans built 
their second line of forts; and here the Emperor 
Antonius-Pius, by his heutenant LoUius Urbicus, 
erected the northern rampart, intended to "remove 
the barbarians, as it were, into another island." 
Along this line, also, we shall see Caledonians, Picts, 
Britons, and Romans struggUng for centuries; up to 
ihis line surged successive waves of Anglian and 
Jforman invasions, imtil the district around Stirling 
night with accuracy be described as the battle-field 
>f Scotland. 

The Grampian Moimtains, generally, and more 
especially the range extending from the head of Loch 
Lonnhe across the coimtry to Aberdeen, known as 
he Mounihy exercised a constantly controlling influence 
m the miUtary events of Scottish history. 

The remaining line is that formed by the series of 
ochs, extending from Loch Linnhe to the Moray Firth, 
hutting off the districts of ancient Moravia, Ross, 
Sutherland, and Caithness. This strategic line at one 
ime stopped the legions of Severus ; at another period, 
prevented the southern advance of the Norsemen; 
luring another, formed the refuge of the successive 
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pretenders who troubled the reigns of Malcohn Can- 
more's successors; and here, finally, in the middle of 
last century, were erected Fort George, Fort WilUam, 
and Fort Augustus, to " bridle the Jacobite highland 
clans." 

By distinctly fixing these strategic lines in his 
mind, with reference to^ the map, the reader will 
be greatly assisted in following any accoimt of the suc- 
cessive struggles marking the progress of the Scottish 
kingdom. 

The Roman Eagles, under Cnseus JuUus Agricola, 
passed the Sol way in the spring of year 80, being the 
third year of his command in Britain ; and, in so doing, 
opened a contest which lasted with Uttle intermission 
for 340 years. Here, as in the case of Csesar, we 
have a contemporary record, from one side at least, of 
what occurred. Agricola had for son-in-law the famous 
historian Tacitus, and hence his campaigns are more 
vividly and fully described than those which occurred 
centuries later. The written record is supplemented 
by the remains of camps, and other works connected 
with progress of the invaders, which, in their silent 
testimony, are more eloquent than mere words; and, 
as our present purpose is, by a simple exhibition of 
the efforts put forth to subdue the north, and failing 
this to protect the south, to show the mistake com- 
mitted by those who treat this portion of our coimtry^s 
history in the spirit of Hume, we shall, in the first 
place, follow the invading army through the principal 
stages of its campaigns. 

Agricola is generally imderstood to have erected a 
niunber of forts, stretching across the- country after- 
wards occupied by the Southern Wall. One of these 
became the Boman Luguvallum (afterwards Carlisle). 
He had latterly been operating against the Siliiie% 
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in the district around Chester, and he naturally 
proceeded northward by the west coast, issuing 
firom Carhsle, and occupying an advanced post at 
Netherby, described by the significant name Castra 
exploratoria. Taking as our chief guides, Gordon's 
Itifierarium Septentrionaley General Roys Military 
Antiquities^ and Stuart's Caledonia Romana, we find 
the invaders crossing the Esk near the Firth, and 
advancing, by two diverging hues, one towards the 
Clyde through Annandale, and the other towards 
the Forth through Eskdale, and by the base of the 
Eildon-hills. The first of these lines came to be 
traversed, very nearly, by the "Roman Way" laid 
down on Gordon's map ; and now by the Caledonian 
Railway, to the spot occupied by the VandiLara of 
the Romans, the modem manufax^turing town of 
Paisley. The permanent Way is shown diverging as 
far as Durrisdeer on the west, circling the Louther 
hills, by Crawford-John, until it again joins the hue 
indicated, and passing through Biggar to Camelon, 
near Falkirk. 

The first camp on Scottish ground is what is known 
88 LiDDELL-MoAT, situated on the confluence of the 
liddell and the Esk Continuing the route through 
Annandale, we come upon another at Bibrens, near 
Middleby. This seems to have become a permanent 
" station, " its remains presenting to modem eyes, 
ramparts and ditches, by which it was surroimded, 
with baths, inscribed altars, and sculptures, found 
among the ruins. This was the natural process by 
which, as we shall afterwards see, a Roman camp 
often became a town. At a short distance is another 
camp known as Bibbbnsworkhilu Next, we have 
Wood-Castle, near Lochmaben ; ^^nmg^-MooB^ near 
to Lockerby; and Tassiisholi^ 
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On the diverging line, just noticed, there is a camp 
near Durrisdeer. 

The traveller by rail passes from Annandale to 
Clydesdale through the narrow glen extending north- 
wards from Beattock Station ; and, looking down from 
his luxurious railway-carriage, moving at the rate of 
forty miles an hour, he may pretty confidently 
beUeve, that, eighteen centuries ago, the Koman 
legionaries prosecuted their toilsome and dangerous 
march along the bottom of that glen, at a rate not 
exceeding twenty miles a day, if so much, every 
night providing for safety by a careful process of 
encampment. By-and-by, the traveller finds himself 
in the vicinity of another camp, near Cleghorn Station. 
Then he comes to Carstairs Jimction, near to which is 
Castled YKES, described as a " station " as distinguished 
from an ordinary camp ; and, near to this, Lanark, 
supposed to be the Colonia of the Romans. From 
this to the opening of the Firth the distance is not 
great. Of course, there must have been numerous 
other camps, the remains whereof the lapse of cen- 
turies has effaced. 

Turning back to Liddell-Moat, we trace the other 
division of the invading army by such remains as 
those of Castleover, and Raeburn-foot, in Eskdale, 
until we reach the Eildon-hills, beside Melrose, on the 
Tweed, which has been identified with the Trimontium 
of Koman writers. Indeed, one can scarcely visit the 
locaUty without being impressed with the truth of 
this conjecture. Threading their way through the 
district traversed by the Esk, the Ettrick, and the 
Teviot, the Eildon-hills would naturally present them- 
selves to the invaders' eyes as one of those points to 
be seized upon, for protection, survey, and farther 
advance. Or, we may suppose this second division 
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crossing the country from Carlisle, through the " tri- 
angular district" already described, entering what is 
now Scotland through Roxburghshire, and so reaching 
the Eildons. From either of the three hills a survey 
can be obtained for an immense distance around ; and 
it can scarcely be doubted that from the summit, as 
from an eyrie, the Roman eagle plumed itself for a 
renewed flight. Accordingly, from this point the 
remains of camps and other works at Channel-kirk, 
CuRRiE, and Inveresk, bring us to Cramond, on the 
Firth of Forth. 

As the result of his first campaign in the North, 
Agricola had thus come to occupy the line of the river 
Clyde (Clota) on the west, and the Forth (Bodotria) 
on the east. There has been considerable controversy 
as to whether he did not even reach the Tay. By 
some this is affirmed, while others maintain that the 
word Tau, used by Tacitus, is merely a GaeUc term 
signifying an estuary, and cannot possibly have been 
appUed to a locality so fiar north. But this learned 
dispute, like many others, is of no real importance. If 
the Romans did on this occasion pass northwards 
to the Tay, it must have been on a merely exploratory 
incursion, from which they immediately retired, for a 
time at least, without making any impression. Tacitus 
himself says : — " The miUtary expeditions of the third 
year (the first in the North) discovered new nations 
to the Romans, and their ravages (Tacitus' word for 
the civilizing process) extended as far as the Tau."^ 
He describes the erection of fortresses, from which the 
garrisons made frequent saUies, and then adds : " The 
fourth smnmer was spent in securing the country 
which had been overrun; and, if the valour of the 
army and the glory of the^M||M^aM|^Jmd per- 

1 Tacitus' 2^ i!f 4lir T^T^V. 

VOL. I. 
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mitted, our conquests would have found a limit within 
Britain itself. For, the tides of the opposite seas 
flowing very far up the estuaries of the Clota and 
Bodotria, almost intersect the country, leaving only a 
narrow neck of land, which was defended by a chain of 
forts. Thus, all the territory on this side was held in 
subjection, and the remaining enemies removedj as it 
were, into another island.''^ The historian proceeds : — 
" In the fifth campaign, Agricola, crossing over in 
the first ships, subdued, by frequent and successful en- 
gagements, several nations till then unknown; and 
stationed troops in that part of Britain which is op- 
posite to Ireland."^ Whether, as some interpret this, 
the Romans, crossing the Clyde, found their way to 
the peninsula of Cantyre, or returned back, as others 
maintain, upon the coast of Gkdloway, it is sufficiently 
obvious that all this points to an occupation south of 
the line of forts. 

And accordingly we are told, in the next chapter, 
that " In the summer which began the sixth year of 
Agricola's administration, extending his views to the 
countries beyond the Bodotria ; and, as a general insur- 
rection of the remoter nations was apprehended, and 
the enemy's army rendered marching unsafe, he caused 
harbours to be explored by his fleet, which now first 
acting in aid of the land forces, gave a formidable 
spectacle of war, and at once pushed on by sea and 
land."^ The fleet invaded the coasts of Fife, occupied 
by a tribe named Haresti. The land forces advanced 
through the natural gateway of which Stirling forms 
the centre, and came, apparently for the first timei 
into serious collision with the people who afterwards 
became famous as the Caledonians. The reader will, 
however, do well to bear in mind, with reference to 

1 Tacitus. Cap. 23. 2 Cap. 24. 3 Cap 25. 
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future remarks, that, so far as Tacitus is concerned, it 
seems an error to assume that he used this appellation 
in any sense indicating a national distinction between 
north and south Britons. Throughout his account of 
Agricola's campaign, he only uses the name Cale- 
donians in a single instance ; otherwise, from beginning 
to end, the people are spoken of simply ^ Britons.^ 

Notwithstanding this " formidable spectacle of war," 
the barbarians neither take to flight, nor even retire 
into their fastnesses ; but, no doubt reinforced by 
numbers from the south who had refused to submit to 
the yoke, prepare themselves to become the assailants. 
They had the audacity to attack the ninth l^on, even 
within the sacred precincts of its camp, and the result 
would, apparently, have been the destruction of the 
legion had not the rest of the army come up in time to 
save it.- The following summer, Agricola "having 
sent forward his fleet to extend its ravages " through- 
out the various parts of the coast, marched with an 
army, equipped for expedition, and arrived at the 
Grampian hills, where the enemy was already en- 
camped : " For the Britons (says Tacitus), undismayed 
by the event of the former action, expecting revenge or 
slavery, and at length taught that the common danger 
was to be repelled by union alone, had there assembled 
the strength of all the tribes, by means of embassies 
and confederacies." And so, at length, on the moor of 
Ardoch, near Crieff) there occurred the struggle which 
has become so well known as the Battle op the 
Grampians. 

The Britons, we are told, numbered no fewer than 
30,000 men in arms, under command of a king, or 

1 The distinctions drawn by Mr. Skene appear somewhat fanciful.— 7%e 
Mighlanden of Scotland^ Vol I., pp. 1-14. 

2 Tacitus. Cap. 26. 
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chieftain^ whose name, latinized as GcdgacuSj is familiar 
to most readers.^ This account of their numbers is no 
doubt exaggerated; but, making some allowance^ it 
must have been a formidable body that could think of 
engaging in a pitched field such an army as that led by 
Agricola. That army is described by Tacitus a^ con- 
sisting of 8,000 auxiliary infantry, and 3,000 horse, 
besides ^'the legions."* There were thus, at least, two 
legions, which, taken at the medium strength of 5,000 
infantry and 250 cavalry each, would make a force in 
all of 21,500 combatants. If there were three legions, 
the two armies would be about equal in numbers ; with 
this difierence, that the Komans were thoroughly 
armed, trained, and disciplined, and led by an ex- 
perienced commander, while the Britons possessed 
little more than their personal valour, their resolution 
to live or die freemen, and the exhortations of their 
mothers, wives, and sisters who witnessed the contest. 

The personal appearance of the natives may be taken 
from a single sentence of Tacitus, where he says: — 
"The Britons, like other barbarian nations, have no 
monuments of their history. They dijffer in the make 
of their bodies, and hence various inferences as to their 
origin. But the ruddy hair and lusty Umbs of the 
Caledonians indicate a German origin."* Agricola and 
his soldiers might be at fault in their inference, but 
they could scarcely be mistaken as to the appearance 
of the men themselves.* These lusty-limbed barbarians 

1 Tacitus. Cap. 29. » Cap. 35. 3 Cap. 11. 

^ Professor Huxley, an authority on such matters, has just been deliver- 
ing a lecture in Edinburgh on '' Political Ethnology/' in course of which he 
says: '^ All accounts which have been handed down to us, by Romans and 
Greeks, of the physical characteristics of the Celtic-speaking people known 
to them, and whom they call Gauls, and Kelts, agree in ascribing to these 
terrible enemies a tall stature, fair hair of a reddish or yellow tinge, blue 
eyes, and fair skins." — Edinburgh ScoUman, 13th January, 1870. When 
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fought chiefly on foot. One portion used long swords, 
calculated for cutting rather than thrusting, and small 
round targets ; while, according to Dio, others carried 
spears or lances, to which were attached hollow sound- 
ing balls of brass, for the purpose of terrifying an 
enemy's horse; but "they knew not the use- of de- 
fensive armour, as the helmet or cuirass." So far, we 
seem to be contemplating almost precisely the same 
equipment as we find among the representatives of the 
barbarians a thousand years afterwards, at the Battle 
of the Standard, under David I. ; and the same clay- 
more and target as were used at Harlaw, KiUiecrankie, 
Prestonpans, Falkirk, and Culloden. 

Another portion are described as fighting in armed 
chariots. The mode of using those chariots, in the 
south, has already been described in a quotation from 
Caesar; and we find no suggestion here of any dis- 
tinction. It is not, indeed, very easy to understand 
such a mode of warfare in a country like Scotland. 
But Tacitus expressly affirms it, and describes the 
arrangement. "The British troops (he says), for 
greater display of their numbers, were ranged upon 
the rising grounds, so that the front rank occupied the 
plain, while the rest, as if Unked together, rose above 
one another upon the ascent. The charioteers and 
horsemen filled the middle space with their tumult and 

we apply tliia remark to the dwellers in modem Scotland, more or less 
desoendants of the original Celtic population, it is singularly confirmed by 
recent statistical inquiries as to the physical characteristics of Scots as 
compared with Englishmen, aod of the Gaelic-speaking portions of Scot- 
land as compared with the people of the Lothiana The result of these 
inquiries goes to show, first, that the people of Scotland are, on the average, 
taller than the people of Euglaud, and, second, that the Highlanders and 
Gallowegians are taller than the people of the Lothians. The men of 
Galloway, a mingled British, Pictish, and Scoto-Irish population, are said 
to be the tallest men in Britain. On the other hand, the men of Lothian 
are said to be heavier. 
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careering." In other places he speaks of "armed 
chariots mingUng in the engagement ; " and, after the 
defeat, of " straggUng chariots." Caesar speaks of the 
use of " javeUns" in the south, and the sapie must have 
been the case here, for Tacitus says, "At first the 
action was carried on at a distance. The Britons, 
armed with long swords and targets, with steadiness 
and dexterity avoided or struck down our missile 
weapons, and, at the same time, 'poured in a torrent of 
their own^^ So much for the combatants. 

After the manner of ancient writers, the author 
represents the two leaders as deUvering orations to 
their followers, and the character of the speech put 
into the mouth of Galgacus will sufficiently excuse its 
transcription :— 

" When I reflect (says the noble barbarian) on the causes of this 
war, and the circumstances in which we are placed, I feel a confident 
persuasion that our efforts this day will prove the commencement of 
universal liberty in Britain. For we, at least, remain undebased by 
slavery ; there is no land beyond us, and even the sea affords no 
retreat, whilst the Roman fleet hovers round our shores. Thus the 
use of arms alone, — at all times honourable to the brave, — is now the 
only safety even for cowards. In all the battles hitherto fought with 
these invaders, our countrymen may be deemed to have reposed their 
final hopes in us, the noblest sons of Britain, and therefore stationed 
in its last citadel, far from the view of servile shores, and our eyes 
yet unpolluted by contact with subjection. We, at the farthest limits 
of land and liberty, have been defended until now by the remoteness 
of our situation, and by the fame of our prowess. Whatever is un- 
known becomes an object of magnitude. But now the extremity of 
the island is disclosed — ^there is no nation beyond us — nothing but 
rocks and waves, and the still more hostile Romans, whose arrogance 
we cannot escape either by obsequiousness or submission. These 
plunderers of the world, after exhausting the land, are now rifling the 
ocean; stimulated by avarice, when their opponents are rich; by 
ambition, when poor ; unsatiated by the east and the west, they are 
the only people who look upon wealth and indigence with equal 

1 Tacitus. Caps. 35, 3f). 
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riditj. To ravage, to slaughter, to usurp under fjEtlse preteuces, 
lej call Empire ; and where they have made a desert, they call it 
Hice — {pi-qjM vbi solUudinem facmnt pacem appellarU). Our children 
id relatives are, by the appointment of nature, dearest to us of all 
lings. These are torn away by levies, to serve in distant lands, 
or wives and sisters, though they may escape violation by force, are 
>llated under the guise of friendship and hospitality. Our passes- 
ms are consumed in tributes, our grain in so-called contributions, 
ven our bodies are exhausted amidst stripes and insults, in clearing 
cods and draining marshes. Wretches bom to slavery are main- 
lined by their masters ; Britain every day buys and feeds her own 
irvitttde. And, as among domestic slaves, every n^w-comer is an 
hject of derision to his fellows, in this ancient household of the 
orld, we, as the newest and vilest, are sought out for destruction, 
or we have neither cultivated lands, nor mines, nor harbours, which 
>uld induce these ravagers to preserve us for our labours. The 
ilour, too, and unsubmitting spirit of compulsory subjects, only 
mder them the more hateful to their masters ; while remoteness and 
)crecy, itself, as affording security, create suspicion and distrust, 
ince, then, all hopes of mercy are vain, let those assume courage to 
hom either safety or glory is dear. The Trinobantes, even under a 
male leader, had force enough to storm camps and destroy a colony, 
id had not success damped their energies, would have thrown off 
le yoke. And shall not we, untouched, unsubdued, and fighting, 
ot to acquire but to maintain our liberties, show at the very first 
iset what kind of men Caledonia has left for her defence 1 Can 
Ki believe that these Romans are really as brave in war as they are 
oentious in peace ? Acquiring renown from the discords and dL»- 
oinons of their opponents, they convert these things to their own 
ory. An army composed of the most different peoples, which, as 
iccess alone can keep together, misfortune will certainly dissipate — 
aless we are to suppose that Gauls and Germans, and, I blush to 
)clare it, even Britons, who, although they expend their Uood to 
(tablish a foreign dominion, have been longer its foes than its 
tbjects, will be kept together by loyalty or affection ! Terror and 
read alone are their feeble bonds of union, and these once broken, 
icy who cease to fear will thenceforth hate. Whereas every incite- 
lent to victory is on our side. The Romans have no wive« to 
limate them — no parents to upbraid their flight. Most of them 
&ve either no home at all, or a distant one. Few in number, 
;norant of the country, looking at gloomy woods, seas, and a heaven 
self unknown to them, they are delivered by the Go^U, as it were 
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imprisoned and bound, into our hands. Be not ye terrified by idle 
show, and the glitter of gold and silver, which can neither protect 
nor wound. In the very ranks of the enemy we shall find our friends. 
Those who are Britons will acknowledge we are fighting in their own 
cause. The Gauls must recollect their former liberty. The Germans 
will desert, as the Usipii lately did. Nor is there anything formidable 
behind, save ungarrisoned forts, colonies of aged men, municipal 
towns distempered and distracted between unjust masters and in< 
subordinate subjects. Here is a leader; here an army. There, 
tributes, mines, and all the train of injuries inflicted upon slaves ; 
which, whether we are to accept, and bear eternally, or instantly 
revenge, this field must determine. March then to battle, remem- 
bering your ancestors and thinking of your posterity!"^ 

Admittedly one of the finest specimens of heroic 
eloquence on record, the significancy of this quotation 
does not depend upon the supposition that such an 
oration was actually spoken, as here set down. If 
foimd in native chronicles or traditions, it would have 
been of comparatively Uttle value. Galgacus might 
have conceived and expressed the sentiments put into 
his mouth, regarding his own countrymen; but he 
could scarcely have understood and painted the 
Romans as is here done. Tacitus, from his in- 
formant Agricola, knew something of the barbarians 
throughout the Island; no man knew more of his 
own countrymen, and so the speech is invaluable, 
as containing his opinion of Koman rapacity and 
lust of dominion, and his testimony to the wrongs, the 
valour, and spirit of independence of the so-called 
Barbarians. 

No doubt there is another side of the picture. For 
dramatic effect, it was necessary that Agricola also 
should address his soldiers, and be required, for con- 
sistency's sake, to praise them, and speak contemptu- 
ously of their opponents. " These are they (he says) 

1 TacituR. Caps. 30, 31,32. 
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who last year, attacking a single legion in the 
obscurity of the night, were put to flight by a shout ; 
the greatest fugitives of all the Britons, and therefore 
the longest survivors. As, in penetrating woods and 
thickets, the fiercest animals boldly attack the hunters, 
while the weak and timorous fly at their noise ; so, the 
bravest of the Britons have long since fallen, and the 
remaimng number consists solely of the cowardly and 
the spiritless, whom you see within your reach, not 
because they have stood their ground, but because they 
are overtaken."^ 

The reader must balance these two statements by 
the same witness, with the assistance aiforded by 
events; recollecting only that the witness is from 
the enemy's camp. 

Notwithstanding the alleged cowardly and spirit- 
less character of the enemy, the battle that followed 
is adnaitted to have been contested with courage and 
resolution ; though fortune smiled upon superior arms, 
discipUne, and tactics. The main body of the patriot 
army was broken ; but even then their skill, combined 
with perseverance, was shown in an attempt made, 
with a body of reserve, to turn the Roman flank.^ This 
was defeated by the caution and courage of Agricola, 
and victory remained with the invaders. We are told 
that the loss of the Roman army was limited to 360, 
while 10,000 of the barbarians were left dead upon the 
field. Thereupon the survivors set fire to their dwell- 
ings; some even killed their wives and childi-en to 
save them from slavery, and night put an end to the 
scene : " Success and plunder (says Tacitus) con- 
tributed to render the night joyful to the victors. On 
the succeeding day, a vast silence all around, desolate 
hills, the distant smoke of burning houses, and not a 

» Tacitus. Cap. 34. * Cape. 37, 8& 
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living soul discoverable by the scouts, displayed more 
amply the face of victory " ! — while, we may add, the 
enemy retired behind their mountains, to " bide their 
time." Such is the Roman account of the famous 
battle of the Grampians. When we call to mind how, 
even in these modem days of newspaper reporters, 
electric telegraphs, and other appliances for publicity, 
such conflicting accounts were put forth of battles in 
the late American and Franco-German wars, we can 
scarcely doubt, that had there been some Caledonian 
Tacitus to record the actions of Galgacus, the pictmre 
might have reached us in colours somewhat different. 

Meantime, we may so far quaUfy the Roman state- 
ment as to the completeness of the victory, by what 
occurred. The victorious army did not follow up its 
advantage by passing onwards ; but, to make use of a 
modem euphemism, " retired upon its base of opera- 
tions." This is no mere rhetorical figure of speech, but 
the substance of Tacitus' text. He says the campaign 
was opened " in the beginning of summer."^ There is 
no account, or even hint, of protracted operations. 
After the battle, he says : *' Parties having been 
detached to all quarters, without finding any traces of 
the enemy, or any bodies under arms, as the lateness 
of the season rendered it impracticable to spread the 
war through the country, Agricola led his army to the 
confines of the Horesti, in Fife." Having received 
hostages from this people, he ordered the fleet to sail 
round the Island. "He himself then led back the 
cavalry and infantry, marching slowly, that he might 
impress a deeper awe on the newly-conquered nations ; 
and at length distributed the troops into their winter 
quarters." The fleet, however, " with prosperous gales," 
aftemvard^ made the entire circuit of the Island. All 

1 Tacitus. Cap. 29. 
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this looks very much as if the lateness of the season 
was a mere pretext. And, in connection with these 
naval operations, we may notice another circumstance 
which should teach us circumspection in accepting im* 
plicitly the accounts of classical writers, regarding what 
the Romans saw and did in Britain. Tacitus, with all 
his caution and discrimination, gravely records that in 
those northern regions " the sea is a stagnant mass, 
hardly yielding to the stroke of the oar, and scarcely 
ever agitated by winds and storms."^ 

Before parting with Agricola, it may be proper to 
notice some of the camps and stations north of the 
Forth, generally assumed to have been connected with 
his campaigns. First of all, there is the camp, or 
rather series of camps, at Ardoch, in Strathallan, con- 
sidered by antiquaries to be the most perfect specimen 
of the kind in Britain, and calculated to have been 
capable of accommodating a large army. These re- 
mains are situated almost on the line of the old high- 
way from Stirling to Crieff, near the Greenloaning and 
Blackford Stations, on the Scottish Central Railway. 
Intimately connected with these are the works known 
as Straoeth, and Dealgin-Ross, in the same district — 
the latter supposed to have been the camp of the ninth 
legion when attacked by the barbarians, as just re- 
ferred to. Passing northwards, there are Grassywalls 
and Inch-Stuthil, on the Tay ; Battle-dykes, Kirk- 
BODDO, Keithick, in Strathmore — ^the last as far north 
as Stonehaven. 

To those who think only of the incidents of modem 
war, it may seem strange, at first sight, that the 
remains of these Roman camps of the first century 
can still be found and deciphered. But this surprise 
will disappear upon a very sUght explanation. A 

1 Tacitiw. Cap. 10. 
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Komau army, even in an ordinary campaign, never 
rested but in a carefully fortified camp. The modes 
of forming these camps were reduced to a regular 
system, in which the extent of ground to be enclosed, 
according to the number of men, the nature of the 
defensive works, the positions of the different troops, 
and of the General s head quarters, were all marked 
out. The strength to be attained depended upon 
whether the camp was temporary, or permanent, in 
which last case it was known as Castra Stativa, which 
came in the course of time to be transformed into 
" Station." When, as in the present case, advancing 
into a new country for the purpose of conquest, such 
stations were planted at suitable distances, and on 
vantage grounds, and eventually connected by mihtary 
roads. In short, they were fortifications, m which 
garrisons were left as the main army advanced, and 
by such means a conquered district became bound in 
iron fetters. It will be seen, by-and-by, how these 
camps, or Castray where the invasion was permanently 
successful, expanded into towns and cities, as in 
England, Lancaster, Doncaster, Chester, Manchester, 
etc. Keeping this brief explanation in view, the 
circumstance of a Roman camp, when once planted, 
remaining as a permanent feature of any locality, is 
easily understood. 

We have thus seen Agricola erecting a chain of 
forts from the Forth to the Clyde, and we shall see, 
by-and-by, how these were converted into a continuous 
and permanent rampart, under the reign of Antoninus 
Pius. We shall also find the emperor Hadrian 
erecting a similar rampart, from the Solway to the 
Tyne. These were the northern and southern Walls ; 
and the territory lying between was the debatable 
land, upon which Roman legions and auxiliaries, on 
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the one side, and the northern Britons, sometimes as 
Caledonians, and at other times as Picts and Scots, on 
the other, struggled and fought for centuries. When 
such a leader as Agricola, LoUius Urbicus, or Severus 
appeared, the Eagles advanced to the northern wall, 
took possession of the intervemng territory, and made 
temporary campaigns as far even as the Moray Firth. 
When the empire fell into feebler hands, the barbarians 
resumed possession ; at times overleaped the southern 
bulwark, and reached even to London. But, of the 
minute details of these alternate invasions and repulses 
we have no continuous record : we can only see some 
of the great landmarks that rise, as it were, out of a 
troubled sea of casual notices, tradition, conjecture, 
and topographical remains. 
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eecall of agricola — ^the kmpebor hadrian and the 
wall called by his name, from solway to tyne — 
Ptolemy's geography, and names of tribes, includ- 
ing "CALEDONIl" — THE EMPEROR ANTONINUS, LOLLIUS 
URBICUS, AND THE NORTHERN WALL FROM CLYDE TO 
FORTH, NAMED AFTER ANTONINUS — DESCRIPTION OF 

WALL ^ASSAULTS BY THE NATIVES DURING REIGNS OF 

MARCUS AURELIUS AND COMMODUS CAMPAIGNS OF THE 

EMPEROR SEVERUS, AND FINAL COMPLETION OF SOUTHERN 

WALL PARALLEL BETWEEN SEVERUS AND EDWARD I. — 

DESCRIPTION OF SOUTHERN WALL — ^ASSAULTS DURING 

REIGNS OF CARACALLA AND VALENTINIAN CAMPAIGN 

OF THEODOSIUS, AND PROVINCE OF VALENTIA DEPARTURE 

OF THE ROMiVNS. 

rpHE death of the Emperor Vespasian led to the 
recall of Agricola, by the jealous Domitian, 
immediately after the battle of the Grampians; and 
for a time we hear nothing more of Britain. From 
what appears when the curtain is again withdrawn, 
however, the unavoidable inference is, that the forts 
and camps estabhshed by Agricola had proved in- 
sufficient for their purpose. Some maps of Broman 
Britain, no doubt, represent a province named 
Vespasiana, extending northwards, and supposed 
to have been so named in honour of the emperor 
under whom Agricola acted. This rested upon the 
statements of a book, De situ BntannicB, said to 
have been discovered by modem research. But the 
book is now, on all hands, confessed to be a forgery. 
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and the province of Vespamana disappears along 
with it. 

In consequence of the incursions of the northern 
tribes, during the reign of the emperor Hadrian, 
about the year 117, he found it necessary to order a 
special expedition against them, and is even said to 
have commanded in person. But the result seems to 
have been a virtual abandonment of the territory north 
of the Solway. Hadrian, who was a great builder, 
proceeded to erect the southern wall or rampart, 
already aUuded to, stretching from Bowness on the 
Solway, to Newcastle-on-Tyne ; and there, it has been 
said, he " fixed the permanent limits of the empire." 
As this rampart was eventually completed, or repaired, 
by the emperor Severus, a full description of it may 
be reserved for that occasion. In spite, however, of 
Severus* connection with this work, it came to be 
known as the Wall of Hadeian. 

About this time appeared Ptolemy's Geography, 
with maps, including that of "-Britannia Borealis." 
There we find the country divided among various 
tribes, whose names are given, as the SelgovcB, Novantce, 
McBotcBy Otadeni, Horesti, Attacottiy and, conspicu- 
ously, the Caledonii, in the centre, in connection with 
Caledonia Sylva, the Caledonian forest. Gradually 
the appellation Caledonians became general. It was 
not, however, known in the language of the natives 
themselves; but was the Boman application of a 
descriptive term borrowed from the natives' language, 
in consequence, it is said, of the prevalence of 
" CelydoUy" or forests. 

Again, during the succeeding reign of Antoninus 
Pius, about the year 140, the barbarians having 
become troublesome, they required to be repelled and 
bridled, and the task fell to the HeuteaaBt 
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Urbicus, a commander of skill and energy. By him 
the natives were driven once more beyond the Forth 
and Clyde, and, as a permanent defence, the detached 
forts or stations of Agricola were connected by means 
of a continuous rampart, since called, in honour of the 
emperor, the Wall of Antoninus. It was intended, 
like the original forts, to " remove the barbarians, as it 
were, into a separate island." The remains of this 
rampart have been carefully examined, and so fully 
described, that we can speak of its original condition 
with considerable confidence : at the same time the 
reader will readily understand that we do so, not 
in an archaeologic or antiquarian, but in a popular 
sense. 

It commenced at what is now the village of Old 
Kilpatrick, on the northern bank of the Clyde, below 
Glasgow, and terminated at Carriden near Borrow- 
stounness, generally pronounced, and even written, 
Bo'ness — on the Forth, a distance of nearly 40 miles. 
It consisted, first of all, of an inunense fosse or ditch, 
40 feet wide, and 20 feet in depth. Behind this large 
ditch, and at about 5 feet distance, rose the rampart 
itself, measuring about 20 feet high, and 24 feet thick 
at the base, thus making the height from the bottom 
of the ditch 40 feet. This was surmounted by a stone 
parapet, behind which again was a platform, for use of 
the defenders. Southward of these ran a causewayed 
road, or military way, 20 feet broad. At the distance 
of every two miles, or thereby, was a fort or station ; 
and in the intervals smaller watch-towers or casteUa. 
The rampart itself was composed of the materials, 
whatever these might be, earth or stone, dug out of 
the ditch ; but very often, and always in mossy places, 
the foundations were of stone, and the forts were 
entirely of stone- work. The forts or stations differed 
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in size and importance, some being comparatively 
small, while others were surrounded by a succession of 
separate ditches and ramparts — were, in fact, miUtary 
villages, whose massive and extensive foundations 
evidence their original strength. They were generally 
so placed as to command a view of the country north- 
wards, and, as General Roy remarks, " so contrived, 
as often as circumstances would permit, that a river, 
morass, or some difficult ground, by way of additional 
security, should extend at some little distance along 
their front." Gordon maintains that there was a 
valhim to the north of the great ditch, as well as on 
the south. 

This formidable rampart is one of the indications 
of that contempt in which the Romans held the 
barbarians. 

From time to time, there have been dug up, on the 
line of the rampart, the remains of altars, statuary, 
and other articles, inscribed to deities, or professing to 
record the labours of the different legions, or auxili- 
aries, in the foundation of the waU itself. The follow- 
ing are specimens : — 

I. 

** Placed by the Second Legion Augnsto 
To the honour of Quintus Lollins 
Urbicus, Legate and Propraetor of 
The Emperor." 

IL 

" To the Emperor Caesar Titus Aelius 
Hadrianus Antoninus Augustus, 
The Father of his Country, 
The Sixth Legion, the Victorious, 
dedicates this. Having executed of 
the Work of the Wall 

3240pacea" 

If the curious modem Scot, or stranger touristy will 
VOL. I. K 
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travel along the North-British Railway, b^inning at 
Dumbarton, and onwards to Polmont, he will find him- 
self traversing very nearly the line of this famous 
barrier. In consequence of divergence of the railway 
towards Glasgow, he will miss some of the forts, as 
Castlehill, New Kilpatriok, Kirkintilloch. But he 
cannot overlook Old Kilpatriok, Duntocher, Crot, 
C^vsTLECARY, and Falkirk, all now represented by 
peaceful railway stations: and, if he should be 
fortunate enough to have an antiquarian feUow- 
traveller, he may catch glimpses of some portions of 
the fosse and military way, running alongside and 
within a few yards of the line. As regards the 
character of the country, first of all, he will observe, 
almost parallel with his course, on the left, a ridge 
known as the Kilpatrick and Duntocher hills, which, 
after a short distance, trends away northwards, opening 
a distant view of the Highlands, through Strathblane. 
This natural rampart is resumed by the Strathblane 
ridge, and continued by the Campsie fells and 
Kilsyth hills, until these, again, dip towards the 
magnificent Carse of Falkirk. Beyond these hills, 
all of minor elevation, commence the great Grampian 
mountains, Benlomond forming the advanced guard, 
on the west; Ben- venue, Ben-an, Ben-ledi, Ben- 
voirUch, and others, towering away towards east and 
north. Leaving an open space, through which issues 
the Forth, the minor barrier of hills is resumed by the 
Ochils — in some of their aspects, the most beautiful 
hills in Scotland — along the base of which the river 
flows, in serpentine convolutions, until it expands into 
a wide firth. The open space referred to is the natural 
gateway from the south to the north of Scotland, the 
rock or castle of StirUng standing in the centre, like 
a sentinel guarding the pass. 
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Here^ then, at a point named Camelon, Roman 
strategy established a port in the wall, whence a 
military way passed northwards into Perthshire ; and 
it is a material tribute to the engineering skill of 
Agricola, and Lollius Urbicus, that they should thus 
have seized upon the locaUty whose natural features 
have, in modem days, led to the formation thereon, 
first, of the Forth-and-Clyde canal, and since then of 
the railways to Edinburgh and the north. The chief 
cities of Scotland, practically, stand at the two ends 
of the wall. 

By this time, whether by Agricola or succeeding 
conmianders, certain military roads had been esta- 
blished, from the south towards the north of the 
Idand, the remains of which have been examined by 
Gordon and others. One of these we have already 
indicated as passing through Carlisle and Annandale, 
imtil it reached Camelon, near Falkirk, branching off 
at or near Lanark to Paisley ; a second (according to 
Gordon), named The Maiden Way, or Wheel Cause- 
way, passing the southern wall, near Haltwhistle, 
may be traced into Teviot and Tweeddale; a third, 
passing the wall at Hexham, runs through Nor- 
thumberland, crosses the border, one branch passing 
Jedburgh, while another branch, called the Devil's 
Causeway, keeping nearer the coast, reaches Berwick, 
and thence into and through the Lothians to the 
northern wall. The country, up to this point, seemed 
thus fairly within the grasp of the invaders : their 
sentries occupy an apparently impregnable defence; 
and can securely look across the intervening valley. 

At Croy, about midway between the termini of 
the wall, this valley is at its narrowest; and here 
was one of the forts or stations, regarding which 
Gordon has these remarks: — ''A little £urtliear 
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ward, the causeway comes within 33 feet of the 
ditch^ which hereabout is pretty level and flat. In 
this manner they both pass to the north of a little 
place called the Croe-hill Houses, from thence to some 
others named the Craig-end. At this place, going 
eastward, the vallum enters along a continued track 
of rocks, and frightful precipices, where, I think, there 
is more of Koman resolution and grandeur to be 
seen than on its whole track : for it is scarcely con- 
ceivable what pains and expense must have been 
used in cutting through such an amazing and rough 
scene of nature. After the vallum comes out of these 
rocks, it begins to appear again very great, measuring 
about 37 feet in breadth, and thus it passes by a 
few houses called the Croe-hill Town, at which 
place has been another fort, but now so demolished 
that I could not take an exact draught of it. . . . At 
Croe-hill, there is a great rock rises out of the ditch, 
and serves, as it were, for a bridge to pass from the 
one side to the other." ^ 

In imagination we may picture, seventeen centuries 
ago, the Roman sentry keeping his watch behind the 
parapet. It is midsmnmer ; he gazes upon the sun 
as it sinks behind the opposite hills, and witnesses 
one of those gorgeous scenes which are often seen 
at such a season by dwellers in this region. The 
clouds, from north to west, are hghted up with every 
varying tint: the ridge of the hills interposes, cut 
sharp against the western sky; and, beyond, the eye 
is almost deceived by fanciful islands, now lying amidst 
a sea of molten gold, and anon disappearing as the 
shadows deepen. He thinks, perchance, of something 
similar he has witnessed on the banks of the far-off 
Rhine or Danube, where he sees in fancy his " young 

1 IHnerarium S^tentrionahy pp. 66, 57. 
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barbarians all at play ; " for most likely he is. one of 
those provincials or auxiliaries, whom the subtle 
policy of Kome carries away from their own coimtries 
to assist in enslaving the nations of distant lands ; or, 
coming, it may be, from the southern shores of the 
Mediterranean, he marvels at the manner in which 
the gloaming lingers, and the night approaches almost 
without darkness. He has never, perhaps, been him- 
self beyond the barrier, or actually taken part in past 
encounters with the fierce natives; and he can but 
faintly realize how, away beyond those hills, a genera- 
tion is growing up to renew, and again hand down to 
another, the struggle for freedom. He dreams not how, 
during the long winter evenings, this rising generation 
has listened to stories by the elders of the rapacious 
and bloody invaders, until revenge has become a 
ruling passion in every breast ; nor sees them, during 
the simamer, strengthening their limbs in the mountain 
chase, for the coming contest. 

Time passes : Summer sunsets and gloamings have 
given place to winter storms and darkness ; but 
Roman disciplme sleeps not, and the same sentry still 
keeps his lonely watch. Peering into the gloom, he 
fancies he sees some object moving from one thicket 
to another, but naturally judging it must be merely 
a wandering bison, a frightened deer, or prowling wolf, 
he turns away and resumes his walk : Is it reality or 
fancy, that something living has struggled over the 
parapet, and stands upon the platform, and that 
another and yet another follows ? Ere he can do 
more than give the alarm, the sentry falls, pierced by 
a javelin or cut down by a broad-sword, and his 
comrades are startled by the wild and vengeful halloo 
of the barbarians, who now in nimibers scale the 
parapet and spread themselves within the barker*. 
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The neighbouring station is assaulted and taken : One 
after another shares the same fate : The garrisons of 
the more distant retire rather than risk an assault. 
Like their own mountain torrents, the assailants now 
rush down upon the open country : From every valley 
and hamlet they are joined by their kindred, until the 
Roman legions are once more swept beyond the 
Solway, and the debatable land is re-occupied. Not 
contented with this, the native ranks, now swollen by 
many accessions, surmount the southern barrier also, 
and carry havoc into the E^man pn>vince, until 
repelled by some new and abler hand. 

This is no mere fancy sketch, but must have 
occurred in reality, again and again, during the long 
struggle. One of these occasions may be supposed to 
have led to the remarkable circmnstance, that this 
northern barrier came to be so universally known and 
spoken of by the name of Grrahames or Grimes DyJce, 
From beginning to end of Gordon's and Roy's books, 
it is Graham^ s Dyke ; and is always so called by the 
country people. The tradition is, that at an early 
period the barrier was broken through at or near 
Broomhill, east of Castlecary, by a leader of the 
Scots named Gnme. The name came, naturally 
enough, to be transformed into the Scottish surname, 
Grahame, being that of the noble family of Montrose. 
Whatever may be thought of the tradition otherwise, 
it cannot well be questioned that such topographical 
associations have always some real foundation.* The 
emperor Antoninus was scarcely dead, and his 
Ueutenant, Lolhus Urbicus, recalled, when we are 
told of such an occurrence in the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius, about the year 170. The emperor's lieu- 

1 Gordon's Itinerariumy pp. 50-58, and Plates. Hot's Military Antiquities, 
p. 161, Plate XXXV. 
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tenant, Calphumius Agricola, succeeded, so far, in re- 
pelling the aggression; but it is doubtful if he suc- 
ceeded in re-occupying the space between the walls. 
Again, during the reign of the emperor Commodus, 
about the year 181, we know that the barbarians 
" passed over the wall which ran between themselves 
and the Koman camp, and wasted many parts," and 
are told that, '' the Roman commander and the soldiers 
he had with him being slain, the emperor, affirighted, 
sent against them Ulpius Marcellus, who affected the 
barbarians vnth the greatest and roost grievous losses*^ 
And now we come to the campaigns of L. Septimius 
SeveruB, one of the ablest of the emperors as a military 
leader, and who had "carried his victorious arms to 
Seleucia and Ctesiphon, the capitals of the Parthian 
monarchy." 

Caledonians had by this time become, so to speak, 
the national name; others being subordinate. Dion 
Cassius says, that " when the Caledonians prepared to 
defend the Mseat®, and Severus was otherwise en- 
gaged, his Ueutenant Verrius Lupus was obUged to 
purchase a peace at a great price." These Maeatae were 
the chief dwellers between the walls. By-and-by, 
Severus being disengaged, although advanced in years 
and so infirm that he had to be carried in a litter, 
resolved himself to take the command. In the year 
208 we find him in Britain, accompanied by his sons, 
Caracalla and Geta, with a powerful army; and, as 
expressed by his biographers, he " passed the walls of 
Hadrian and Antonine, and entered the enemy's 
country with the design of completing the long- 
attempted conquest of Britain." But, it was after 
passing the northern barrier his difficulties began. 
The natives had learned by experience that it was 
unwise to meet the disciplined legions in the field as 
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they had done in the days of Agricola, and they 
resorted to the system which so often proved successful 
in after ages. Severus, however, with the energy 
which belonged to his character, pressed forward in 
spite of all obstacles. He felled forests, fiUed up 
marshes, erected bridges, formed military roads, and 
built forts; and thus is said to have succeeded in 
reaching even to the Moray Firth. We are told the 
natives now sued for peace and made "submissions;" 
but it is confessed that during the campaign the 
Romans lost no fewer than 50,000 men — not, indeed, 
by the valour of the enemy, that could not be ad- 
mitted — but through the severity of the climate and 
their incessant toils. The result, however, was the 
abandonment of the debatable land. 

Severus set himself to complete, or repair, or add to, 
the southern barrier formerly erected as the limit of 
the Empire, and this so publicly, deUberately, and 
even boastfully, that it came to be a disputed point 
whether the honour of that great undertaking belonged 
to him or to his predecessor, Hadrian. Meantime, the 
stubborn barbarians having resumed possession of their 
hunting-fields, or committed some equally heinous 
offence against Roman supremacy, Severus caused a 
new army to be prepared, with peremptory orders 
" not to subdue, but to extirpate the natives" — ^thus, 
after the lapse of 124 years, verifying the accusation of 
Galgacus against the Romans, that "to ravage, to 
slaughter, to usurp under false pretences, they call 
empire ; and when they have made a desert, they call 
it peace." But a grimmer foe than even the Cale- 
donians was at hand. Severus retired to York 
(Ehoracum), where he died, with the words on his 
hps, " omnia fuiy et nifdl expedit " — I have been all 
things, and all things have profited me nothing. And 
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here, in passing, we cannot avoid anticipating the 
singular resemblance between this and the case of 
another great warrior and ambitious monarch, centuries 
afterwards. In the year 1306, Edward I. of England 
expired at Burgh-on-the-Sands, a station on the Roman 
wall within sight of the hills beyond the Solway, 
while advancing with similar vows of vengeance against 
the then people of Scotland. Severus was honoured 
by the Komans with the title BritannicuSj and his 
head may yet be seen upon the coinage of his reign, 
crowned with laurel, and accompanied by winged 
figures of Fame treading on two captive Britons. 
Edward was honoured with the equally vain title 
MaMeus Scotorum, the Hammer of the Scots. 

Let us now examine the famous southern barrier, 
which Hadrian, or Severus, or both in succession, 
erected as a means of bridling the irrepressible bar- 
barians; taking as guide Dr. Collingwood Bruce's 
elaborate work, The BobiIAn Wall. 

Owing to the different nature of the country, this 
barrier is much better preserved than the one between 
Forth and Clyde. For the same reason, while the 
northern seldom required to alter its level, the southern 
wall was carried across a rugged coimtry, ascending hills, 
and even precipices, descending into " gaps" or glens, 
and again ascending in defiance of every obstacle ; 
but always aiming to keep the crest of eminences, 
so as to secure a survey of the distant coimtry to the 
north. It consisted, first of all, of an immense ditch 
or fosse, varying in dimensions according to circum- 
stances, but in some instances extending to 40 feet 
wide at the top, 1 5 feet in depth, and 1 4 feet across the 
bottom. As one writer quaintly puts it, " The ditch 
to the north was, on an average, as near as convenient, 
36 feet wide and 15 deep." Next, and to the south of 
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this ditch, there was a Wall varying likewise in 
dimensions according to circumstances, as well as 
variously described by different observers, at different 
periods of time, in some instances as 21 feet high, 
and 9 feet thick, in others as 16 feet high, and 8 or 9 
feet thick, and in others 12 feet by 8 feet. This wall 
was composed of stone-work, the facing towards the 
north having solid squares, laid in regular courses, and 
the whole bound together by mortar of such excellent 
composition that portions of the building may yet be 
found, as firm as the solid rock. The wall, again, was 
surmounted by a parapet several feet high — ^the 
destruction of which, in some places, may account for 
the differences among writers in stating the height of 
the wall itself. At a httle distance, and running as 
nearly as possible parallel with the stone-wall (latin, 
Murus), there was a vallum, or rampart of mixed 
materials, chiefly earth. Beyond this, a second 
ditch or fosse, similar to, although somewhat less in 
dimensions than the outer one ; a second earthen 
rampart, or vallum, on the southern edge of this ditch ; 
and, at a little interval, a third rampart. These works 
of earth are generally referred to as the " vallum," to 
distinguish them from the " wall." From the nature of 
the earthen ramparts, they must necessarily have 
become diminished in height; but even yet they 
stand in some parts of the line 6 or 7 feet above the 
surrounding grounds. Connected with the murus, and 
at intervals of about four miles, were forts or stations, 
occupying spaces of from three to six acres, surrounded 
by solid stone works five feet thick, with their gate- 
ways, streets, and surrounding suburbs. Between tiiese 
forts were castella, generally spoken of as "mile- 
castles," in consequence of being usually placed a mile 
apart; and, between these again, there were smaller 
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turrets or watch-towers, thus affordmg the means of 
easy alarm and prompt assistance all along the entire 
line. To complete the whole, there ran between the 
wall and the first earthen rampart a military road, 
having branches connecting it with the open coimtry 
and stations, to the south. 

Let the reader endeavour to realize to himself this 
elaborate military work, commencing at Bowness on 
the southern shore of the Solway, passing through 
modem Carlisle, which was itself one of the stations, 
and across the country, over hill and dale and rocky 
eminence, to Wallsend at Newcastle- on -Tyne, a 
distance of upwards of 70 miles ; keeping in mind that 
the ditches often required to be cut through soUd 
rock, leaving the evidence of this in blocks of stone 
scattered aroimd upwards of ten tons weight; and 
that the materials for building the stations and castles 
must often have been brought from a distance. Let 
hiTn consider that it has been calculated, that to carry 
out these operations there must have been employed 
at least 10,000 men, for a period of two years. Let him 
be aware, also, that these fortifications required a 
permanent garrison of at least 15,000 soldiers, besides 
their attendants and dependents ; a garrison kept up, 
if we reckon from the reign of Hadrian, for nearly 
300 years, and he may form some idea of the work 
itself, and of the importance attached to it by the 
Roman government. This is the other great evidence 
of the contempt entertained by the Roman invaders for 
the barbarians ! As showing the composition of the 
garrisons of these stations, reference is often made to a 
public document which has been handed down entire, 
known as the Notitia Imperii, being in fact the *' Army 
List" of the Empire, recording where the various 
legions, oflScers, and magistrates were located throu^ 
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out the world. Here we find, as having been stationed 
along the line of the wall, from time to time, among 
others, bodies of Huns from Panonia, Dacians from the 
banks of the Danube, Thracians from central Europe, 
Germans from beyond the Ehine, Batavians from 
modem Belgium and Holland, Gauls from modem 
France, Spaniards from the Iberian peninsula, and 
even Moors from Africa ; but not one native Briton — 
thus affording a remarkable illustration of the poUcy by 
which Rome conquered one people by means of others. 
But even this was not all. ** In addition to the wall 
(says Dr. Bruce), stationary camps were planted along 
its whole course, at a few miles distance north and 
south ; so that, in reaUty, a triple line of fortresses was 
opposed to the passage of an enemy from either side." 
These stations are enimierated and described by the 
author, showing how they were calculated to support 
each other and the wall forts. Throughout the course 
of both classes of stations have been foimd numerous 
remains of temples, baths, altars, sculptures, granaries, 
articles of use and of ornament, with inscriptions to 
the gods, or of a domestic character, all justifying 
Dr. Bruce's remark that they " were in fact military 
cities, in which Roman arts, Uterature, and luxury 
struggled for existence." Two or three of these altar 
inscriptions may be transcribed, as indicating their 
general character, thus, — 

L 

" To the Genius 
of the Prsetorium saci'ed ; 
Pituanins Secundus 
Praefect of the fourth cohort 
of the Gauls, erects thia" 

II. 

" To Jupiter, best and greatest, 
For the safety of 
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The Emperor LnciuB Septimins 

SeveroB, our Augnstus ; 

The Cavalry of the Wing styled 

the Angostan, under direction of 

Egnatius Yerecundas, 

Prefect, placed this." 



III. 

" To the divine Manes of 

Aarelia Faia, 

of a hooae of Salona, 

Aurelins Marcus 

A centurion, out of affection 

for his most holy wife, 

who lived 

Thirty-three years 

Without any stain, erected this. 



f>« 



Here, too, are found the remains of amphitheatres, 
where we may feel certain that, in imitation of what 
took place in the Itahan cities, Caledonian captives 
were " butchered to make a Roman holiday." 

This mural barrier has been described by classic 
writers as " a magmficent work, the noblest monimient 
of Roman power in Europe." The honour of its 
execution was contested between the admirers of the 
two emperors, Hadrian and Severus. Modem 
writers, generally, are of opinion that Hadrian was 
the real architect ; and Dr. Bruce thus concludes his 
notice of the controversy : — " It is needless to pursue 
the subject farther. More might easily be said ; but 
I was unwilling on a point of so much importance to 
say less. The reader will not fail to perceive what 
an impressive view the works of the mural barrier, 
considered as one vast scheme, and not as a series of 
after-thoughts, affords of the mighty conceptions and 
energies of Imperial Rome." 

Some writers have been at much trouble to combat 
the idea that this work was intended for the " limit of 
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the Empire ;" as if such a supposition were derogatory 
to Roman power and ambition, or too complimentary 
to the barbarians ; and it has been pointed out that 
the discovery of ports, or gates, in connection with the 
stations, is inconsistent with the supposition referred to. 
But it surely should be suflSciently obvious that, 
although neither Hadrian nor Severus had contem- 
plated farther conquests, the Romans were too ex- 
perienced strategists to coop themselves up in such a 
way that they could never become the assailants, but 
must remain permanently in the condition of a be- 
leagured garrison. We find that, again and again, 
they did, in fact, pass northwards. But the barrier 
was considered necessary, as a means of carrying on a 
contest with those who frequently were assailants in 
their turn; and, whatever was intended, it became 
practically the boundary of the Roman world.^ 

Caracalla succeeded to the purple. He found it 
expedient to conclude a peace with the Caledonians, 
giving up the territory between the walls, and re- 
tired from the Island about the year 211 ; on which 
occasion Ossian (or Macpherson?) makes Fingal thus 
exult : — " Raise, ye bards, the song ! Caracul has 
fled from our arms, along the fields of his pride." 
A period of apparent repose follows, which may 
possibly be accounted for by the circimistance that the ' 
Romans chose to keep within their own boundary. 
During the reign of Constantius Chlorus, however, the 

1 "Twenty years after the death of Severna, the Caledonians were looked 
upon as such formidable enemies that Dio (as cited) tells us, in his aooount 
of the disposition of the Boman legions, about the year 230, that the 
Romans kept two legions on the borders against the unconquered Britons, 
whereas one legion sufficed to keep all the rest of the Britons in subjec- 
tion." — CrUkcd E$9ay on the Ancient Inhabitants of the Northern Parts of 
Britain^ or Scotland, By Thomas Junes. London : 1729. "The Legions^ 
were distinguishable from mere Auxiliaries, or Provincials. 
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contention was resumed; and this period is inter- 
esting from the circimistance that now, about the 
year 300, appears the first mention of the people of 
North Britain, under the name of Piers. According 
to the orator Eumenius, Constantius, amidst his 
achievements, "did not deign to acquire the woods 
and marshes of the Caledonians and other Pxcts^ nor 
even Ireland, near at hand, nor farthest Thule." Con- 
stantino the Great succeeded Constantius, his father. 
He was bom in Britain ; and, we are informed, he "so 
reduced the power of the Picts as to deprive them of 
the means of farther annoyance." 

Nevertheless, in the reign of Valentinian, we again 
find the barbarians passing the walls in great niunbers, 
and penetrating as far as the shores of Kent. On this 
occasion, the famous Theodosius I. required to proceed 
to Britain at the head of a formidable army. He 
found the enemy in possession of London^ with a vast 
accumulation of booty and slaves. After numerous 
battles, he succeeded in pressing them back again 
within their former limits, and re-estabUshing the 
Roman power over the territory between the barriers. 
The northern wall was thoroughly repaired; and in 
honour of the reigning emperor, this district was 
thenceforward designated as the Province of Valentia. 
These transactions occurred about the year 364 ; and, 
again, it is worthy of remark that, in the accounts of 
them, we are first introduced to some of the northern 
tribes imder the name of Scots — apparently synonymous 
with Attacoti. Henceforth the tribal or local names 
disappear, and the Picts and Scots alone are associated 
together, in one shape or other, down to the tenth 
century, when the coimtry became Scotland, and the 
united nation that of the Scots. 

But the cup of Koman greatness, Roman arrogance 
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and oppression, was now full; and the mighty fabric 
which had over-shadowed the world was tottering to 
its fall. Goths, Huns, Vandals, Longobards, Saxons, 
and other northern barbarians, were pressing upon the 
outlying provinces, and even into Italy itself. To 
defend the heart of the empire, it was necessary to 
recall the legions from a distance ; and the emperor 
Honorius, about the year 410, at length formally 
abdicated his authority in Britain, and wrote to the 
provincials that they must henceforth depend upon 
their own resources. Centuries of almost uninter- 
mitting warfare had effectually separated the Britons 
of the north from those of the south, and identified the 
latter with the Roman invaders. A long course of 
exasperation produced its natural effects ; so that the 
withdrawal of the legions was the signal for a descent 
by the Scots and Picts upon the southern plains. The 
provincials, incapable of defending themselves, appealed 
for assistance to their former masters. These appeals 
are described as " the groans of the Britons," who are 
represented as saying, "The barbarians drive us into 
the sea ; the sea throws us back upon the barbarians : 
thus two modes of death await us ; we are either slain 
or drowned." The prayed-for assistance was obtained, 
for a time, but could not be continued. The southern 
barrier having been repaired for the last time, and the 
natives furnished with weapons and warlike materials, 
they were left to themselves ; and, about the year 423, 
the mighty Roman finally passed away. 

In place of rousing themselves to a defence of their 
own individuaUty, the Britons of the south resorted to 
the expedient — at least, so their own historians say — 
of "calling in those wolves, the fierce and bloody 
Saxons ; " and we know how this ended. In the 
words of Dr. Bruce, " The opportunity was lost ; they 
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entreated, and wept, and groaned, and, as a nation, 
passed off the stage of the world's history." 

Here, then, closes the first period of Scotland's 
history, embracing nearly 400 years of almost incessant 
warfare in opposition to foreign conquest ; and, unless 
we suppose the people to have shortly thereafter dis- 
appeared altogether, or to have been incapable of being 
moulded by events, the influence of this training must 
hare been projected into the future. 

End of First Period. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

STATE OF BRITAIN AT WITHDRAWAL OF THE ROMANS CON- 
TRAST BETWEEN THE SOUTH AND THE NORTH — ELEMENTS 
OF THE FUTURE SCOTTISH NATION; PICTS, SCOTS, AND 

STRATHCLYDE BRITONS QUESTION AS TO THE SCOTS 

CHARACTER AND CONDITION OF THE EARLY INHABITANTS. 

rpHE period upon which we now enter is, in its 
details, the most obscure in our annals, and has 
consequently given rise to a corresponding amount of 
controversy. At the same time, its chief features are 
very distinctly marked, and of a character which must 
render these memorable so long as the history of Scot- 
land continues to interest. But, before proceeding to 
notice these, it may be useful to take a brief survey of 
the position at which we have now arrived, and examine 
the materials out of which the future is to be evolved. 
We have seen how the largest, and, at the same time, 
most fertile and populous portion of the Island, became 
a peiinanent Roman province, enjoying all the present 
privileges and advantages of such a connection, but 
subject eventually to its incident evils. Paradoxical 
as it may at first sight appear, some of those evils 
arose out of the very absence of prolonged violence in 
the original subjugation. History presents two kinds 
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of conquest, by one people of another, the effects of 
which are wholly dissimilar. When we contemplate 
Europe after the fall of the Roman Empire, for 
example, we see successive hordes of barbarians over- 
whelming the provinces, and thereafter, from time to 
time, like waves of the sea, submerging those that 
had gone before. These invaders had, however, cast 
themselves, their wives and families loose from their 
former homes, and were in search of new ones. 
They were independent of any controlUng power left 
behind, at whose behests and for whose benefit they 
required to act; and they were seldom if ever so 
numerous as fully to occupy the new territory. The 
result was that although, in the first instance, such 
invasions were attended with great violence, and con- 
sequent misery to the former inhabitants, and although 
the invaders became for a time a dominant race, 
politically and socially, yet, belonging radically to the 
same great division of the human family, they shortly 
came to amalgamate, the mixture in many instances 
being the means of improving both. Indeed, generally 
speaking, the original element came eventually to 
exercise a prevailing influence; at all events, their 
interests being identical, conquerors and conquered 
gradually came to form one individuaUty or nation. 
We shall have occasion to illustrate this more fully at 
a future stage; meantime, let us contrast it with the 
Koman invasion of Britain. 

This was not so much a conquest, in the sense just 
noticed, as an occupation. It was undertaken, accom- 
plished, and maintained, not by those actively engaged, 
but by a controlling power, for its own benefit and 
glory; and it was essential to these objects that an 
little permanent material injury should be done to the 
new province as possible. But the Roman legions 
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and auxiliaries from a distance did not mingle with 
the native population^ or seek to find permanent homes 
and connections in the Island. Koman prsBtors, magi- 
strates, and military oflficers remained apart, in their 
own Colonia — forts and garrison towns into which the 
natives were scarcely admitted ; and governed also the 
Munidpiaj or so-called free cities. The wealth of 
the country was drained to gorge Roman, or rather 
Italian, luxury and rapacity. The British youth, when 
enrolled in the armies, were drafted away to keep in 
subjection distant provinces, or perish in the con- 
stantly recurring contests for imperial power. The 
consequence was, that when the Roman governors and 
legions were finally withdrawn, the whole fabric seemed, 
in the first instance at least, to collapse, and the native 
population were left like a flock of " helpless sheep," a 
prey either to their northern neighbours or to Saxon 
rovers. When historians are disposed to dilate upon 
the benefits derived from Roman civilization, literature, 
and arts, it would be well to remember what was thus 
the final result, in the dase of the British province.* 

1 It is curious to observe how this fancy about the supposed benefits of 
Roman civilization possesses classical scholars. Pinkerton, in his Enquiry 
into the History of Scotland^ devotes two learned and elaborate volumes to the 
task of glorifying the Caledonians and their representatives, the Picts, as the 
successful opponents of the Boman arms ; yet, again and again he laments 
their success : " Invincible nations, some would say, and worthy to contend 
with Home ! But a more sober reader will rather wish that^ for the lasting 
advantage of Scotland, every part of it had received, along with the yoke, 
thecultivationof Rome"— VoLI.,p. 43. Ed. of 1814. " Would that^ for the 
sake of civilization, the Picts had been subdued. Yet their defiance^ for 
three hundred years, to all the power of Rome, is certainly a striking 
spectacle in history" — lb., p. 384. But we sometimes find support to our 
own impressions on the subject when least expected. Against Mr. Pinker- 
ton's lamentations we may place the following : — " What court-poets call a 
golden age had indeed set in. Round the whole shore of the Meditemmean 
Sea, northward to the Danube, and beyond the British Channd^ national 
antipathies had been suppressed, and war had ceased, while the lives of 
men were regulated by an admirable code of laws. Yet, except to court- 
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The contrast afforded by the northern portion of the 
Island (whether for good or for evil) was such as must 
strike the most casual observer. 

This was so, even as regards the frequently occupied 
territory between the walls. Either by reason of their 
more friendly relations towards the imsubdued Picts 
and Scots, or because they retained sufficient energy to 
defend themselves, we do not hear of the people of this 
district being subjected to the woes which called forth 
those " groans of the Britons " to which reference has 
been made. In point of fact, they remained an inde- 
pendent community, as Strathclyde Britons, or Cum- 
brians, for centuries afterwards, imtil merged into the 
growing Scottish nation. This kingdom of Strath- 
clyde embraced at one period the territory consisting 
of modem Liddesdale, Teviotdale, and Galloway, the 
coimties of Dumfries, Lanark, Renfrew, and Ayr, with 
portions of Dumbarton and StirUng, its boundaries 
fluctuating from time to time, extending south- 
wards through Annandale into English Cumbria, and 
connecting itself, in some not very definable manner 
with the British population of Wales. When we come 
to the proper subject of the volimie, the War of Inde- 
pendence, we shall find the people of this Scottish 
Cumbria, or principality of Strathclyde, occupying a 

poetSy this age did not seem golden to those who lived in it. On the 
contrary, they said it was something worse than an iron age ; there was no 
metal from which thej could name it. Never did men live under such a 
crashing sense of degradation ; never did they look back with more bitter 
regret ; never were the vices that spring out of despair so rife ; never was 
sensuality cultivated more methodically ; never did poetry curdle so 
readily into satire ; never was genius so much soured by cynicism, and 
never was calumny so abundant or so gross, or so easily believed. If 
morality depended upon laws, or happiness could be measured by (material) 
comfort, this would have been the most glorious era in the past history of 
mankind. It was, in fact, one of the meanest and foulest, because a tone 
or spirit is necessary to morality, and self-respect is needful to happiness." 
Ecce Homo, 6th Ed., p. 132. 
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very prominent place among the patriots. In this 
survey of the position, at the opening of our second 
period, it is therefore impossible not to include the 
Strathclyde Britons as an essential portion of the 
materials we have to deal with. 

Subsequent events prove that the Picts, now so 
generally assumed to be the direct representatives of 
the Caledonians, occupied the territory north of the 
Forth along the east coast, extending themselves into 
the modem Lothians to an indefinite point, and also 
throughout the district of Galloway. The west, again, 
north of the Firth of Clyde, was occupied by the 
people whom we have seen associated with the Picts 
in their wars with the Romans and incursions into 
tlie south, under the name of ScoU. No doubt, 
certain modern writers make persistent efforts to 
eliminate this last element altogether. According to 
them, those Scots were merely "wanderers" firom 
Hibemia (Ireland), who joined the Picts temporarily, 
for the sake of plunder, and then disappeared; and 
it was not imtil the year 5031 that any permanent 
Scottish element came in, by the appearance of the 
Dalriads from Ulster. The importance of this hypo- 
thesis, in their eyes, consists in its going to prove the 
fabulous character of our older histories and traditions, 
regarding the Scottish monarchy. Irish writers also 
are, naturally enough, anxious to support the same 
theory, as the means of appropriating a share of the 
honour of contending with the mighty Komans. But 
there are considerations which, to an ordinary under- 
standing, render it most diflficult to acquiesce in such 
a position. 

When we read in classical writers, or in the pages 
of Bede, of the northern tribes breaking through the 
walls, they are, after a time, always spoken of as 
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"Picts and Scots." The walls were intended as 
barriers against these very barbarians. Now, if the 
reader will turn to an atlas, he will find that Dublin, 
the centre, even in those days, of Irish population 
and power, is on a parallel as far south as Lancaster. 
Even Belfast, the coast centre of Ulster, is on the 
same parallel with the Solway firth and the wall of 
Hadrian ; and the most northern point of Ireland does 
not reach to the Mull of Cantyre. In these circum- 
stances, if the Irish, from the centre of their own 
country, Dublin, wished to invade the Roman 
province, they would naturally have landed in More- 
cambe Bay, or in the Mersey, in place of sailing 
northwards to the Solway, and so placing themselves, 
voluntarily, outside the southern wall. So, if they 
started from Belfast, the centre of Ulster, they would 
as natxu'ally have landed to the south of the Solway, 
and thus have avoided the same formidable barrier : 
or, again, taking their departure from the north of 
Ireland, they would never have dreamt of crossing 
to the Mull of Cantyre, and making a difl&cult land 
journey, or otherwise making a lengthened voyage up 
the Clyde, in order to join the Picts, and then ^/orce 
their way over the walls of Antoninus and Hadrian, 
while they might have landed to the south of both. 
The contemplation of any such course was simply 
ridiculous. 

The impression as to the Scots engaged in these 
transactions being a "transmarine people" at all, 
seems to rest chiefly upon the supposed authority of 
the venerable Bede ; but the author s text really leads 
to the very opposite conclusion. He says : — 

** Britain being wholly deprived of her armed 
kind of military force, and the flower of her 
by the temerity of tynmts, never 
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open to depredation ; as all who remained were entirely ignorant of 
warfare. They were then assailed by two cruelly savage transmarine 
nations, the Scots, blown thither by the vehement south wind, and 
the Picts by the bitter north, under whom they groaned for years." 

At first sight, this sounds favourably to the foreign 
theory; but the remark at once suggests itself that, 
if it proves the Scots to have come from another 
country, it proves exactly the same thing as regards 
the Picts. The explanation, however, immediately 
follows. The author proceeds : — 

*'We call these nations transmarine, not because they do noi 
belong to Britain, but because they come from a remote part of the 
country, cut off by two arms of the sea, of which the one, rushing 
from the eastern ocean, and the other from the western, penetrate 
far into the land, although they do not actually meet each other. 
The eastern branch has the city of Giudi (supposed to be Edinburgh), 
in the midst of it : considerably up the western, stands Alcluith, 
signifying the rock of Cluith (Clyde) " — ^being modem Dumbarton. 

The reader will recollect how precisely the same 
thing occurs in Tacitus, where he describes " the tides 
of the opposite seas flowing up the estuaries of the 
Clota and Bodotria, and intersecting the coimtry, 
leaving only a narrow neck of land, defended by a 
chain of forts ; so that all the territory on this side 
was held in subjection, and the remaining enemies, 
as it were, removed into another island.'' In short, 
the Scots came from beyond the Clyde, and the Picts 
from beyond the Forth. Accordingly, the author 
(Bede) goes on to refer to the wall between the two 
firths, saying, *' As soon as the ancient enemies beyond 
the wall perceived the Roman soldiers had departed, 
transported in ships, they broke the boundaries, 
spreading slaughter on every, side, and treading down 
the inhabitants as com ripe for the sickle." But he 
adds, that when the Romans returned they "inflicted 
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great slaughter upon their enemies, and forced those 
who escaped, and who had been accustomed annually 
to drive their captives as sheep beyond seas, themselves 
to seek refuge behind thejirthsr^ 

In another place, referring to ecclesiastical matters, 
the writer repeats the same remark — "The Scots 
and Picts are called foreign nations, not because they 
are seated out of Britain, but because they were 
remote from that part which was possessed by the 
Britons ; two inlets of the sea dividing them."* 

From these considerations, as well as others to be 
noticed hereafter, connected with the name eventually 
attached to the country, and adopted by the whole 
nation, the conclusion seems unavoidable, that, whether 
the Scots first migrated from Albyn (Scotland) to 
Hibemia (Ireland), or the reverse, the people whom 
we find associated, under that name, with the Picts, 
were at that period part of the settled population of 
the country — ^and thus remained. So irresistible is 
this conclusion, that even Pinkerton, the most un- 
compromising assailant of the Scots, admits it. He 
shows distinctly, from ancient writers, that a Scottish 
immigration, from Hibemia to Albyn, took place as 
early at least as the year 258. No doubt he, 
singularly enough, falls in with the " Scottish fable " 
about their having been driven out, and returned 
again under Angus and Fergus MacErc ; but such an 
expulsion could plainly have occurred only as regarded 
the leaders, and not the general population.* When 

1 Bed^B EcdenasticcU HUiory^ Book I., Chap. 22 : Quoted in Bachanan's 
History of Scotland^ Book III., adfinem, 

2 Quoted in M'Lauchlan's Early Scottish Church, p. 80. 1865. 

3 Pinkerton gives, as the title to one chapter : — " The First Colony op 
Old Soots in North Britain, under Biada, about the Year 258 ; 
BEING THE Dalreudini, OR Attacotti.'* VoL //., Chap, 2. As the title to 
another chapter :— " The Secx)nd Arrival of the Ancient Scots in 
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we have read thus far, we naturally revert to the 
conclusion regarding this vexed question, suggested 
by such writers as Gibbon and Hume, when they 
express their conviction that the islands, since known 
as Britain and Ireland, were peopled by the same 
Celtic race, and that their "peculiar characteristics 
might be ascribed to the influence of accidental and 
local circumstances ; " that, in short, the peoples being 
kindred, there was a constant mutual immigration, 
fluctuating according to circumstances. Such move- 
ments, generally speaking, were not so remarkable 
as to have left distinct traces ; but, on two different 
occasions — ^those noticed by Pinkerton — it was other- 
wise ; and these became the basis of a traditionary 
history, which, erroneous in particulars, especially in 
chronology, yet contained the germ of what has been 
the subject of so much learned vituperation. There 
were people in north Britain who came to be called 
Picts, but were known likewise as Cruithne: there 
were people under the same name in the north of 
Ireland. Then, there were people in north Britain 
called Attacotti, or Scots; and there were Scots in 
Ireland likewise. Ireland was, for a time, referred to 
as Scotia, the land of the Scots ; but, eventually, the 
Scots of Albyn became, somehow or other, the 
dominant race in their own country, and the name 
Scotia was, by a gradual process, limited to north 
Britain. The consequence was, that the traditions, 

Britain, and First Establishment of the Dalriadic Kingdom, in 503." 
Vol, ILy Chap, 3. And he says : " I am fully convinced that Attacotti was 
neither more nor less than the name given by the northern provincial 
Britons to the Dalreiidini." He quotes Ammianus Marcellinns, de- 
scribing those Attacotti, in 360, as ^^bellicosa hominum natio** — a most 
warlike nation ; and he adds, " The Attacotti make a distinguished figure 
in the Notitia Imperii, a work of the fifth century." Enquiry into ikt 
Hintorif of Scotland, VoL I., p. 136, and Vol. II., pp. 71-73. 
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associations, and ideas of the entire population came 
to crystallize, as it were, round this central name. 

The ethnologic elements, therefore, at the period 
now under notice were, roughly speaking, the Strath- 
clyde Britons, in the centre of the Lowlands ; a Pictish 
race in Galloway ; the " southern " and " northern " 
Picts stretching along the east coast ; the Scots, divided 
from these by the range of moimtains known as 
Drumalbyn, north of the Clyde, and throughout the 
Western Islands. These elements were almost wholly 
Celtic, and had received but a sUght impression from 
the Romans. Perhaps nothing demonstrates how 
sUght that impression was so remarkably as the total 
absence of Roman camps expanded into towns, in the 
manner so generally seen south of the wall of Hadrian. 
The Roman Castra Stativa, were permanent camps. 
Such a camp became a fortification; ultimately a 
city, sometimes giving its name to a district of country. 
Time, and pecuharities of pronunciation, as between 
Britons, Angles, Saxons, and Danes, varied the form 
of the word slightly. But, making allowance for this, 
the municipal topography of England is marked by 
such localities. Thus we have, under the primary 
sound of the word, Lancaster and its county, Doncaster 
and Tadcaster: with a slight variation, we have 
Chester and its county, Manchester, Winchester, 
Chesterfield, Rochester, Dorchester, Colchester, and 
Chester-le-Street : with a farther variation, we have 
Leicester, Gloucester, and Cirencester. Nothing of 
the kind exists on this side of the southern wall. 

A modern author, reputedly free from national pre- 
judice, has said : " Probably no other country in the 
world is so thickly crowded with the marks of war as 
Scotland, and of these the Romans had their share. . . . 
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From whatever cause it may arise, these are so numer- 
ous as to justify the belief that there are more known 
and recognised Roman camps in Scotland than in all 
the rest of the world ;"^ and yet not one of these ever 
became a permanent fortress, or expanded into a town. 
This piece of real evidence is singularly conclusive as 
to the character of the Koman occupation even of the 
territory between the walls. 

Another piece of evidence, referred to by Dr. Bruce 
in his account of the southern barrier, though of a 
diflferent kind, is in its own way very significant. He 
gives the following quotation from a writer of the sixth 
century : — 

'' Moreover, iu this isle of Brittia, men of ancient time built a 
long wall, cutting off a great portion of it ; for the soil, and the man, 
and all other things, are not alike on both sides : for, on the eieistem 
(southern) side of the wall there is a wholesomeness of air in con- 
formity with the seasons, moderately warm in summer and cool in 
winter. Many men inhabit here, living much as other men. The 
trees, with their appropriate fruits, flourish in season, and their com 
lands are as productive as others ; and the district appears sufficiently 
fertilized by streams. But, on the western (northern) side all is 
different, insomuch that it is impossible for a man to live there, even 
for half an hour. Vipers and serpents innumerable, with all kinds 
of wild beasts, infest that place; and, what is most strange, the 
natives affirm that if any one passing the wall should proceed to the 
other side, he would die immediately, unable to endure the unwhole- 
somcness of the atmosphere. They say that the souls of men 
departed are conducted to this place.*' 2 

Procopius was a Greek historian, who died in the 
year 565, and the extravagant legend he thus retails 
regarding the wall, was simply an echo of the warlike 
tumult which had so long resounded along the line of 
the barrier. Dr. Bruce remarks that "the country 

1 Burton's History of Scotland, Vol. I., p. 74. 

2 Bruce's Roman WaU, p. 245. 
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north of the wall would be regarded with superstitious 
dread ; doubtless many who passed the boundary had 
found to their cost that in this region lay the pathway 
to the land of spirits." But that part of the legend 
about the souls of the departed refers rather to the 
passage from the opposite coast to the shores of Britain 
— a sort of reproduction of the classic fable of the 
Stygian lake. See the passage from Procopius de 
Bella Gothico, Ub. iv. cap. 20, as quoted by Pinker- 
ton.^ The superstition connected with the wall, how- 
ever, remains suflSciently tangible. 

The foregoing remarks are, no doubt, opposed to the 
spirit in which the majority of Roman, and many 
modem, authors, systematically refer to this period. If 
we are to credit such writers, the barbarian natives 
were constantly being " repelled," or " chastised," or 
" chased into their deserts," or threatened with " exter- 
mination." But the barbarians continued to survive, 
and maintain not only their independence, but their 
capacity for retaliation. According to the greatest of 
these modem writers — 

"The Caledonians preserved in the northern extremity of the 
island their wild independence, for which, however, they were 
indebted not less to their poverty than their valour. Their in- 
cursions were frequently repelled and chastised ; but their country 
was never subdued. The masters of the fairest and most wealthy 
climates of the globe turned with contempt from gloomy hills assailed 
by winter tempest, from lakes concealed in blue mists, and from 
cold and lonely heaths, over which the deer of the forest were chased 
by troops of naked barbarians." ^ 

Hume, as we have seen, echoes the cuckoo note : — 
" Caledonia alone, defended by its barren mountainn, 
and by the contempt which the Romans entertained 

1 Pinkerton's Enquiry^ VoL I., p. 443. 

« Qibbon's Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire^ Chap 1. 
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for it, sometimes infested the more cultivated parts 
of the Island by the incursions of its inhabitants."^ 
How strangely this reads when compared with the 
narrative of Tacitus, or with an account of the cam- 
paigns of Severus ! But, for an answer, let any one 
turn to the map of the Roman empire, which may 
generally be found attached to Gibbon s own work. 
There he will see the mighty empire of the Csesars 
stretching from the Euphrates, westwards and north- 
wards, imtil it embraces almost all Europe. In the 
distant north-western comer, he will find an island 
divided by two dark lines. Beyond these is the 
soUtary, ominous, word — 

" Caledonia," 

and the Unes themselves are marked as the 

^ *Wall of Antonine." 
''Wall of Hadrian." 

The remains of these formidable bulwarks we have 
just cursorily examined; and surely, to a mind 
uncorrupted by classical prejudice, it must appear 
that, in their real, truth-speaking, imperishable 
evidence, they fairly justify the boast, that to the 
people of Scotland of that distant age, whosoever 
they may have been, belongs the honour of having 
successfully and permanently resisted the Koman 
arms, when Rome was at the zenith of her power.* 

1 IIiMory of Englandy Vol. L, Chap. 1. 

2 Eveu such a writer as Buckle, in his attempt to explain, and account 
for, the "national character'' of the people of Scotland, recognises the 
accuracy of this : — " The earliest fact (says he), with which we are 
acquainted, respecting the history of Scotland, is the Eoman invasion 
under Agricola, late in the first century. But neither his conquests, nor 
those of his successors, made any permanent impression. The country was 
never really subjugated, and nothing was effected except a military 
occupation, which, in spite of the erection of numerous forts, walls^ and 
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Should anyone be disposed to cavil at our boast, 
and to interpose the disputes, already noticed, about 
Celts and Teutons, Picts, Scots, and Saxons, the reply 
is very obvious : we are deahng with the history of 
a country, and the ideas developed in the course of 
that history, and the supposed cavil is just as un- 
reasonable as it would be to find fault with a modern 
Italian for associating with his country the recollec- 
tion of her having been at one time " mistress of the 
world," unless he can prove his own descent from the 
ancient Roman race, without any Gothic, or other 
barbarian blood — or, with a native American for 
boasting of the character and exploits of Washington, 
unless he is prepared to establish his own family 
connection with some hero of the Revolution — or, with 
an Englishman for speaking proudly of "Alfred the 
Great," unless he can show that he himself is of purely 
Saxon pedigree, uncontaminated by any Welsh, or 
Danish, or Norman mixture. There is a continuity in 
the life of a nation^ oiice borUy which is not broken by 
the partial introduction, in course of centuries, of new 
ethnologic elements. 

For the completion of this " survey of the position," 
it only remains to consider, for a Uttle, the character 
and condition of the people with whom the Romans 
were so brought into collision, apart from mere animal 
courage, or tenacity of purpose ; because, if they were 
really so rude as they have been sometimes represented, 
it might be questioned how far they were capable of 

ramparts, left the spirit of the inhabitants nnbroken. Even Severus, who, 
in the year 209, undertook the last and most important expedition against 
Scotland, does not appear to have penetrated beyond the Moray Firth ; 
and directly he retired, the natives were again in arms, and again 
independent. After this nothing was attempted upon a scale large enough 
to give a chance of success.'' History of Civilization in England, Vol. II., 
p. 163. We may place Buckle against Gibbon and Hume. 
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receiving, or transmitting, such ideas as we have 
supposed to underlie the history of Scotland. It is 
undoubtedly true, that our earliest written records 
conunence with the appearance of the Romans. But, 
"we cannot too speedily disabuse our minds of the 
idea, that because no Celtic Herodotus has left us 
records of our old fatherland, therefore the north had 
no history prior to the Christian era. We owe to the 
Romans the history of centuries which otherwise must 
have remained unwritten, yet not the less amply filled 
with the deeds of a Cassivelaunus, a Boadicea, a 
Galgacus, and many another hero and heroine, all 
unsung ; though wanting but some British Homer to 
render the sieges of the White Catterthun as world 
famous as that of Troy."^ So far as tradition is 
concerned, these older events now exist only for us in 
shadowy legends of a condition of society contrasting 
favourably even with Roman civilization : for which 
see Ossian passim. With these the present work 
professes not to deal. But, while written records are 
absent, and poetic legends form a bone of endless 
contention among the learned, we have an unwritten 
volume which tells us much that may be relied 
on. "A very simple theory sufl&ced, until recently, 
for the classification of all Scottish antiquities. 
Whatever was rude and barbarous, such as unhewn 
standing stones and megalithic circles, stone ham- 
mers, axes, and flint arrows, were native and Dru- 
idical; whatever manifested skill, invention, or any 
progress in the arts, was Phoenician, or Roman, 
or Danish ! Britain was tacitly assumed to have 
been sunk in the lowest state of barbarism, until 
humanized by the bloody missionaries of Roman 

J Wilson's Pre-hUtoric Annals of Scotland^ Vol. II., p. 28. 
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civilization. But such ignorant assumption will no 
longer suffice." * 

Combining what the unwritten volimie discloses 
with what we find in the pages of . CsBsar and Tacitus, 
we may form some rough estimate of the character and 
condition of those whom we now speak of as our Cale- 
donian ancestors. But even this, it must be confessed, 
requires patient study ; and we can here only glance at 
the subject. Suffice it to say, that discoveries of the 
archaeologist disclose to us a race, apparently cut off 
from the great centres of population and civilization, 
beginning low enough, indeed, but by native efforts of 
patience and ingenuity gradually advancing in the 
appliances of social comfort, the useful arts, and the 
application of these to the purposes of ornament, war- 
like weapons, and the means of defence. We contem- 
plate works which must have required the appUcation 
of immense labour, or an ingenuity which can scarcely 
now be comprehended. We see the remains of 
domestic dwelUngs, places of sepulture, and fortifica- 
tions ; articles of pottery ; gold and silver ornaments, 
bracelets, brooches, armlets, of great beauty; even 
while bronze was the prevailing metal, we gaze with 
curious surprise at an exquisitely shaped sword-blade, 
such as modem taste and skill could scarcely equal. 
The vetrified forts of Scotland are a puzzle to modem 
science. Lake-castles are found in all parts of the 
country. Of another kind of remains, the historian 
Burton says, " The specialty which gives emphasis to 
these Earth-houses of the north is their enormous sub- 
stantiality. Uncouth, gloomy, and unadorned as they 
are, a wonderful amoimt of labour, and skill in mechani- 
cal power, have been devoted to them by their makers, 
who have rendered them stable as the everlasting hills, 

1 Wilson's Pr^-hUtoric Annals, 2n(l Ed., Vol L, p. 353. 
VOL. I. O 
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and monuments of a seriousness and tenaciousness of 
purpose which must have possessed some adequate 
inducement in the minds of the workmen."^ 

How far the famous " sculptured stones," with their 
representations of war and the chase, and ornamental 
designs, belong to an anti-Koman period, or to a later 
age, seems doubtful. But in either case they speak of 
an ingenious and progressive race. Perhaps, however, 
the most striking remains, as evidence of power and 
will, are those of the hill-forts scattered all over the 
land. The most remarkable of these are the forts 
known as the White and Brown Catterthuns, situated 
on two contiguous hills in the district of Angus, near 
Brechin. The former of these is described as being at 
least one hundred yards above the level of the Strath, 
with outer and inner ramparts, enclosing a level area of 
considerable size. It overlooks not only the great 
valley of Strathmore, but the coimtry of Fife, and the 
Lothians as far as the Borders. According to General 
Roy:— 

" The most extraordinary thing which occurs in this British fort 
is the astonishing dimensions of the rampart, composed entirely of 
loose stones, being at least twenty-five feet thick at the top and 
upwards of one hundred at the base, reckoning quite to the ditcL 
The vast labour it must have cost to amass so incredible a quantity, 
and carry them to such a height, surpasses all description. A simple 
earthen breast-work surrounds the ditch ; and beyond this, at a 
distance of about fifty yards on the two sides, but seventy at each 
end, there is another double entrenchment of the same sort running 
round the slope of the hill. The intermediate space probably served 
as a camp for the troops, which the interior part, from its smallnesa, 
could only contain a part of. The entrance into this is by a single 
gate on the east end ; but opposite there are two, leading throng 
the outward entrenchment, between which a work projects, no doubt 
for containing some men posted there as an additional security." * 

I Burton's History of Scotland, Vol. I., p. J 10. 
s Boy's Military Antiquities^ p. 205. 
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The same writer describes the Brown Catterthun as 
somewhat similar in character, though less elevated, 
and not so formidable in its dimensions; and, to exhibit 
the difference between these and the Koman remains, 
he furnishes plates in the appendix. 

Such is a mere glimpse of the testimony of the un- 
written volume. When we turn to the written record, 
we find the descendants of the men who erected the 
Catterthuns persistently defending themselves against 
the army of Agricola; retiring behind their natural 
barriers; venturing to attack a legion within the 
sacred precincts of the camp ; concerting a plan of 
combing operations among th; different mdependent 
tribe,; bringing together'an army .,«al to those 
which, even after the lapse of a thousand years, fought 
at famous battles ; such as the Battle of the Standard 
under David I., where Scots, Picts, and Galwegians, 
the men of the Lothians, the Lennox, and the Isles, 
are described as being present, besides Saxons and 
Normans; such as Falkirk under Wallace and the 
Scottish chiefs ; Bannockbum under Bruce ; and 
Flodden, " where the whole strength of the kingdom. 
Lowland and Highland," was assembled under one of 
the most popular of Scotland's monarchs, the chivalrous 
James IV. This array of 30,000 combatants we see . 
described as armed with javelins, swords, lances, and 
targets, and part of it as fighting in war-chariots, drawn 
by swift and carefully-trained horses. 

So apparently inconsistent does this appear with pre- 
conceived notions, derived from such writers as Gibbon 
and Himie, that we are almost disposed to doubt the 
evidence of Csesar and Tacitus. But here, again, the 
unwritten volimie comes forward with its real evidence 
to dispel our doubts, by disclosing the secrets of the 
grave. Wilson, in his Pre-historic Annals, has described 
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six different instances in which ancient British warriors 
(representatives of Ossian's "car-bome*' heroes), with 
their war-chariots and horses, have been found, after 
the lapse of two thousand years. One of these was at 
Stanwick, in Northumberland ; another at PoldenhiU, 
Somersetshire ; a third on the wolds of Yorkshire ; a 
fourth at Middleby, in Annandale ; a fifth at Birrens- 
workhill, Dumfriesshire ; and a sixth at Ballindalloch, 
in the county of Moray. After describing the frag- 
ments of the chariots, the tires of the wheels, the 
bridle-bits, rings, and pieces of harness, the writer 
remarks, that " in a single example" (that from Dum- 
friesshire) " we have the accumulated evidences of 
metallurgic skUl, artistic design, and the economical 
habits of an industrious community;" and, again, "The 
great beauty of these objects" (those found in Annan- 
dale), "and the amount of decoration expended on 
horse furniture, at once prove the state of the arts at 
the period to which they belong, and afford indications 
of the wealth and luxury of the people, which enabled 
them to lavish such costly ornamentation on their 
harness and the furnishing of their war-chariots."^ 

When we consider the pre-arrangements necessary 
for bringing together, in a country inhabited by inde- 
pendent tribes, without any central authority, such an 
army, and providing for the maintenance, even for a 
time, of the 30,000 combatants, besides their chariot- 
horses, and the non-combatants by whom they seem to 
have been accompanied; when we contemplate the 
patience required in the taming and training of horses 
for such a mode of warfare, the metallurgic knowledge 
and skill necessary for the forging and tempering of the 
weapons, the ingenuity indispensable for constructing 
the chariots, and more especially chariot- wheels, capable 

^ Pre-historic Armani, Vol. II., pp. 151-160. 
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of being used in such a country ; and when we remem- 
ber that these men's ancestors had built the Catter- 
thuns, ages before, we cannot entertain a doubt that, 
whether as regarded their physical and mental con- 
stitution, or the condition to which they had already 
attained, they were quite capable of receiving, and 
transmittmg to succeeding generations, the lessons 
taught by a lengthened contest for hberty. 

The chief lesson, according to our view, was that of 
resistance to foreign domination; and we have wit- 
nessed how effectually that seems to have been learnt. 
The second was the necessity for union, as the means 
for maintaining such a resistance ; and we have seen 
how, since the dictatorship, so to speak, of Galgacus, 
suggested by an emergency, the tribes led by him 
gradually coalesced, imtil the whole have come to be 
represented by two comparatively powerful nations, the 
Ficts and the Scots. 
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CLYDE BRITONS ; AND PROGRESS OF SAXON OR ANGLIAN 
ARMS. 

A ND now it seemed as if those Picts and Scots 
were about to take the position, for a time, of 
a dominant race, over the comparatively effeminate 
people of the south, until, by-and-by, the whole should 
be amalgamated into one nation. Had this apparently 
natural process not been prevented by some outward 
influence, Britain should have become a united and 
almost purely Celtic country, largely, no doubt, affected 
by Latin ideas, and adopting many Latin institutions, 
including a Christian Church — as was the case with 
Gaul, to a great extent, notwithstanding Frankish 
and Burgundian invasions. Judging from the way 
in which the Welsh and the Scottish highlanders 
have retained their language, this would also have 
been a Gaelic-speaking community. But these results 
were prevented, and the course of events entirely 
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changed, by the appearance of one of those waves of 
barbarians by which the provinces of the empire were 
being submerged. These were the Angles, Saxons, 
and Jutes, from the continent between the Elbe and 
the Baltic, generally spoken of as Anglo-Saxons. 
Although distinguishable in some particulars, they 
were all by race Teutons, and by religion pagans, 
in the full flush of barbarian valour and aggressive 
energy. They were about to make a conquest of 
that part of the Island which had been completely 
romanized, to which the Angles were to give their 
name, and the Saxons their language. Their ideas 
and institutions, their name and language, were 
destined to extend over islands and continents then 
unknown, and to exercise a wider sway than that of 
Home herself. 

The generally-received account of the appearance 
of these barbarians is so familiar that we are warranted 
in noticing it only by the necessity for connection. 
According to the earliest British writers, they were 
called in by the romanized Britons to act as alUes 
and protectors against the Picts and Scots. This 
fetal poUcy is unputed to a British prince, or chief, 
named Vortigem; and the leaders of the first body 
of strangers were the since famous Hingest and 
HoRSA. This occurred about the year 449, or, as some 
say, 429 ; and, if true, was a striking illustration of 
the fable of the sheep calling in the wolves as their 
protectors. In the first instance, however, with the 
assistance of these aUies, the much-dreaded Picts and 
Scots were expelled. Additional swarms of the 
strangers arrived, from time to time^ no doubt 
tempted by the accounts received from the first 
comers. Those who had appeared as friends and 
aUies, soon became aggressors; and the Biitona 
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speedily found themselves engaged in a struggle for 
very existence with their pagan mercenaries. That 
struggle, however obscure in its realities, has become 
famous in fiction ; and we still see the shadowy figures 
of King Arthur, with his knights of the Bound Table, 
flitting across a stage which stretched northwards 
into our ''Kingdom of Strathclyde." Certain imagina- 
tive writers have attempted to make it appear that 
the native people were really successful in the struggle. 
But, alas I the logic of facts cannot be gainsaid ; 
and, when the mists are cleared away, by lapse of time, 
the Anglo-Saxons are found in possession of the 
country under its new name of Angle-land. It is, 
however, undoubted that this was the result of a long 
and bloody struggle. 

This Anglo-Saxon invasion seems to have been the 
most violent and sanguinary of any of the barbarian 
irruptions. The historian Hume says of it : — " There 
have been found in history few conquests more ruinous 
than that of the Saxons, and few revolutions more 
violent than that which they introduced." Its nature 
may be judged of by a single passage from the same 
writer, where, speaking of a period even during the 
Uves of the first invaders, he says, *' Hingest, being 
chiefly anxious to spread the terror of his aims, spared 
neither age, nor sex, nor condition, wherever he 
marched with his victorious forces; the private and 
public edifices were reduced to ashes ; the priests were 
slaughtered on the altars; the bishops and nobility 
shared the fate of the vulgar; the people, flying to 
the mountains and deserts, were intercepted and 
butchered in heaps." The historian Gibbon describes 
the invasion in similar terms. The conquest thus 
accompHshed crushed out Boman civilization: it 
extinguished the Latin and native languages through- 
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out the territory to which it extended, and left the 
stage free for the development of new ideas and 
institutions, to an extent not witnessed on the 
Continent. 

It is not necessary, however, to assume the accuracy 
of the popular tradition about the entire surviving 
native population having been cooped up in Wales 
and Cornwall. That this process actually took place 
to a considerable extent, seems quite certain. But it 
was physically impossible that these districts could 
have aflforded subsistence, not only to their own 
population, but to a general immigration from the 
more populous and extensive country now known as 
England proper. Judging from all parallel experience, 
and by the actual available evidence, candid inquirers 
are now becoming satisfied, in spite of an outcry to 
the contrary, that a large British population remained 
throughout England. This Celtic element was, no 
doubt, subordinate for a time, just as the Saxon 
became, in its turn, for centuries after the Norman 
conquest. But, ultimately, it has materially afiected 
the ethnic or phrenological character of the combined 
population. In the popular mind, the "Anglo- 
Saxons" form a sort of unity. But the truth 
seems to have been, that coming from districts 
widely apart, under difierent leaders, and at difierent 
times, they were, poUtically, very far indeed from a 
unity; and especially was this the case as regarded 
the division into Angles and Saxons. The Angles 
settled mainly on the north-east coast, on this side 
of the Humber, and, down to the appearance of the 
Normans, this district remained a sort of earldom, 
distinct from, and practically independent of, the 
Saxon kingdom, even when otherwise united. The 
absence of any general unity was indeed apparent 
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on the very surface, for ages, in the existence of the 
Heptarchy, or Seven Kingdoms, and the constant 
and often desolating wars carried on amongst them, 
until they were compressed into one by a strong 
hand. But, although thus divided amongst them- 
selves, the importance to our subject of this Anglo- 
Saxon settlement was, that henceforth the Picts and 
Scots of the north had for neighbours an energetic 
people, animated, for a time at least, by an active 
spirit of aggression. The effects of this soon became 
apparent. 

As it was through the eastern marches chiefly 
that these effects were felt, we have here to point out 
that the two kingdoms of the heptarchy which came 
into actual or proximate contact with the territories 
of the Picts and Strathclyde Britons, were Saxon 
Merciay occupying the centre of northern England, 
and Anglian NoHhumbna, extending along the eastern 
coast. The latter, for a time, reached even to the 
river Forth, and its northern portion was known as 
Bemicia. But this did not occur for a century after 
the first appearance of the strangers. Meantime, we 
have to notice, in the natural course of prominent 
occurrences coming within the scope of our design, 
the introduction of a new element in the formation 
of the future Scottish nation : this was the arrival, 
or rather, first distinct recognition of the existence, 
on the west coast, of a remarkable colony from the 
north of Ireland, known as the Dcdriadic Scots. 

If the reader turns to the map, he will observe that 
the extreme northern coast of Ireland approaches very 
near to the point, or, as it is called, the " Mull," <rf 
the long peninsula of Cantyre. Outside of the mull 
Ues the little island of RathUn, invested with a 
peculiar interest as having been the refuge of Brace 
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and his companions^ at the lowest depth of the heroic 
monarch's fortmies. Northward lie the islands of 
Islay, Colonsay, Jura^ and Mull ; the channel between 
them and the mainland terminating with Loch-Unnhe. 
From this point a series of small inland lochs cross 
the comitry to a point near Loch-rannoch, separating 
the district from the comity of Inverness. Returning 
to the point of Cantyre, he will find the Firth of 
Clyde, and the river itself, stretching northwards on 
the right, and this again continued by Loch-long; 
firom the extremity of which an irregular line reaches 
Loch-rannoch. The district is farther almost cut in 
two by Loch-fine, which reaches as far north almost as 
does Loch-long; and, besides being thus intersected 
by arms of the sea, it is of a remarkably rugged and 
moimtainous character. The singular territory thus 
defined forms the modem county of Argyll, divided 
into Lome, Cowal, and the Islands, and is said to have 
constituted the entire kingdom of the Dalnadic Scots 
up till the time of Kenneth Macalpine: Small in 
extent, indeed, but destined to give a name to the 
whole nation north of the Tweed, and a Kne of 
monarchs, not only to Scotland, but eventually to 
England and the British Empire. This examination 
of the district may be useful to the reader, when he 
comes to consider the probabiUty of incursions into it, 
by enemies from the south. 

The process by which these new Scots came per- 
manently to occupy the district seems to have been 
gradual, and to have left no traces of anything 
resembling conquest. They do not make their 
appearance even as a r^ular colony, but rather as 
part of an interchanging inmiigration, which, when it 
flowed eastwards, brought from time to time acces- 
sions of a Celtic race to their kindred in Alb^ 
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Neither does their name imply anything altogether 
new. The Irish annals make mention of several 
successive invasions, by which that island was peopled, 
one after the other supplying a dominant race; and 
the last of these was the Milesians, or Scots. It is 
said that a chieftain or prince of this race, bearing the 
name of Carber Rhiada, came to rule in Ulster, 
and his territory, with a Celtic prefix to his surname, 
became Dal-riadha. One of his descendants, named 
Ere, had several sons, three of whom passed over to 
the part of Albyn just described, and ruled among 
their kindred there. These were the Loam, Fergus, 
and Angus, whose history ha^ been the subject of so 
much controversy. Loam was the first to reign, and 
his name survives in the district so called. Fergus 
succeeded ; and, as his descendants eventually occupied 
the throne, he has taken place as " the first of our 
kings." The Irish record regarding him simply 
mentions his name and death thus: — "Fergus the 
Great, son of Ere, with the Dalriadic race, held a part 
of Britain, and died there, 502." When he began to 
reign, and at what time precisely the colony itself came 
to that part of Britain, is not said by those who 
maintain generally that these events occurred some- 
where about the end of the fifth century. What is 
now called the " fabulous history of Scotland," carries 
back the reign of this Fergus several centuries beyond 
the Christian era; and upon this point our anti- 
quaries have exercised themselves for more than a 
century. But, after all, the question does not appear 
to merit the importance attached to it, in the view we 
have to present of the formation of the Scottish nation. 
When we look beyond the merely outward aspect of 
events, and endeavour to trace the influences by which 
the growing nation was moulded, we cannot help being 
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struck by the thought that somethmg had become 
necessary to leaven the abeady existing materials. 
Their long-continued struggle with the Romans had 
kept alive the martial character of the people, and 
imbued them with the great idea of independence. But 
it must have retarded their progress otherwise, and 
tended even to produce a rudeness or ferocity not 
previously existing. Precisely the same thing occurred 
to the Scottish people afterwards, in consequence of 
their long-continued wars with England. Tlie Scots 
and Picts inhabiting the country after the departure of 
the Komans required, so to speak, a baptism with 
some new element. Happily this did not occur in the 
shape of one of those violent submersions, from which 
a people may emerge only after a lapse of time — as the 
Saxons did after their Norman baptism — but still it 
was, under different conditions, a similar process. 
Ireland had not enjoyed, or been subjected to, the 
process of Roman civilization. In the first instance, 
she was isolated geographically. Agricola contem- 
plated an invasion from the peninsula of Cantyre, or 
from Galloway, but the formidable and persistent 
struggle kept up by the northern tribes of Britain 
found sufficient occupation for the imperial arms in 
this quarter, and Ireland was allowed to remain apart 
from the Roman world. In consequence of this, she 
also escaped, for a time, sharing the devastation in 
which the fall of the Empire involved the provinces. 
Christianity having found its way into this outlying 
comer of Europe, grew up, with its humanizing influ- 
ences. Strange as it may now sound to many, at the 
time we speak of, and long after, Ireland was in 
advance of almost all her neighbours in the arts of 
peace — so much so that she became distinguished as 
the " Island of Saints." Among the Irish, or rather 
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Scots, the Dalriads occupied a distinguished place; 
they brought with them to Albyn a comparatively 
advanced condition of society, and especially the germ 
of farther civilization in the Christian religion, by 
means of which, either directly or indirectly, as we 
shall see, they spread their influence among those 
around them. 

As embodying the result of the evidence on this 
subject, we venture to borrow from Burton, as the 
most exhaustive writer upon our history who has 
lately appeared; and we can do so with the greater 
confidence, that all his prejudices appear to be against 
whatever is Celtic or Scottish. Take the following 
passages, without comment : — 

" We must look to other forces for having brought the two peoples 
(Scots and Picts) under one governor, and must be content, until 
we find more specific causes, to attribute it to the high civilization 
we shall find among the Scots — to the influence of this civilization, 
in a compact and organised government, upon a people with no 
strong organisation or principle of unity among themselves. It is 
an instance of the often invisible process of absorption and aggrega- 
tion by which nations grow. . . . They were Christians, and at once 
assume a conspicuous aspect as a people of higher civilization, a 
portion of the all-conquering Christian community. . . . We cannot 
thoroughly understand the significance of the ascendance acquired 
by the kings of the Dalriadic race, without realising to ourselTefl^ 
what is not to be done at once, the high standard of civilization 
which separated the Scots of Ireland and Dalriada from other 
nations inhabiting the British Isles. It was as yet a waxing civiliz- 
ation, bringing with it continual increase of political influence. . . . 
Tliese testimonies to the high social position of the Celts, among 
the tribes inhabiting the British Isles, are taken by induction from 
the examination of such memorials as have turned up in modem 
times. We know, from old authorities, that these Celts were 
honoured by their neighbours as a lettered people. ... By the Scots 
writers, whether of Dalriada or of Ireland, the Saxons were spoken 
of, without any affectation, as barbarians, just as they would have 
been spoken of by the Romans. From the other side, even in 
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Bede's own patriotic narrative, the sense of inferiority is distinctly 
apparent. Indeed, he traces one of the greatest contributions 
towards their civilization which the Saxons received directly to 
lona. . . . Aldan (a successor of Columba) planted an lona at 
Lindisfame, which, long after the parent brotherhood had ficdlen 
into decay, expanded into the Bishopric of Durham, or, as some say, 
the Archbishoprick of York itself — for, of all the Christian missions 
to England, that of Aidan seems to have taken the firmest root. . . . 
In like manner, among the nations around, whether of Teutonic or 
Celtic origin, the civilization of the Scots, then a rising and strength- 
ening civilization, raised them high in rank, and gives us reason to 
believe that the Picts, instead of mourning the loss of independence, 
felt their position raised by counting the Dalriadic sovereigns as 
their own."^ 

We have given these quotations at the risk of 
seeming to anticipate, in point of time, because of the 
completeness with which they place before us the 
actual position of the Scots. It remains to be seen 
how they come afterwards to be so entirely discounted 
by the same author. 

In the year 547 a new leader of the Angles ap- 
peared in the north of England, bringing with him an 
accession of numbers. This chief, Ida, is sometimes 
described as a "great conqueror ;" but is better recog- 
nized by the cognomen of the " Flame-bearer," indi- 
cating very significantly his character and career. He 
built a fortress at Flamborough, within twenty miles 
of the Tweed, and under him and his immediate suc- 
cessors this northern kingdom of the heptarchy ad- 
vanced to the shores of the Forth, occupying what 
may be generally described as the district of Lodonia^ 
that is, the counties of Berwick, Roxburgh, Hadding- 
ton, Edinburgh, and LinUthgow — sometimes referred 
to as Bemicia, better known simply as part of North- 
umbria. For a time it appeared as if that portion 

i Barton's Ilistofj o/Scotlcmd, VoL I., pp. SI 
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north of the Tweed was to be entirely Saxon, or 
EngUsh ; but afterwards it became a question whether, 
on the contrary, Scotland was not rather to advance to 
the Humber. From this period down to the reign of 
Malcolm II., in 1020, the district thus referred to as 
Lodonia, sometimes extending its boundaries, was, as 
it had been in the time of the Romans, a sort of 
debatable land between Angles and Picts, with an 
occasional incursion of Scots and Strathclyde Britons. 
But, in the first instance, the Angles appear to have 
had the best of it. In connection with these struggles, 
there remained until recently an evidence that the 
people of Strathclyde had not forgotten their Boman 
lessons. This consisted of the remnants of a rampart, 
in imitation of the • Boman walls, extending from 
Galashiels southwards to the border, at Peel-fell, the 
south-western extremity of Boxburghshire, a distance 
of forty miles, and known as the Catraily or Pictswork- 
dyke. There seems to be no doubt that this was 
erected as a barrier against the encroaching Angles, 
and it indicates the line of demarcation sought to be 
maintained in that quarter. 

The reader will recollect that, at the outset, we 
ventured to say the career of the Scottish nation had 
been determined by the influence of two leading ideas, 
one of these being independence in matters reUgious or 
ecclesiastical. We have seen some evidence of the 
early appearance of this idea, in the position of the 
Dalriadic Scots, as described by Burton; and it be- 
comes the chief feature in the occurrences of the next 
three centuries. It's origin is indissolubly associated 
with the mission of St. Columba ; but, as leading up to 
that event, it is necessary briefly to notice what had 
occurred in the way of the introduction of Christianity. 
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Apart fix>m any specific record or legend, we can 
scarcely doubt that the new faith had made some pro- 
gress, even in this distant region, during the time of 
the Biomans. We know the spirit in which the first 
converts endeavoured to spread their religion : We are 
assured that it speedily permeated the continental pro- 
vinces : We have seen that strangers, not only from the 
continent of Europe, but &om Asia and Africa, came 
to Britain as auxiharies m the Roman armies, while, 
on the other hand, the youth of Britain were drafted 
away to distant provinces. It seems quite certain that 
many of those strangers, and natives returning &om 
abroad, had become Christians, and must have com- 
municated their belief to others. Then came the per- 
secutions by the emperors, when the Christians of the 
British province suffered amongst others; and when 
many of them must have sought reftige among their 
free and independent kindred beyond the walls, where 
they would gradually spread their religious belief. 
There would thus exist a soil so far prepared before 
any formal Christian missions attempted the conversion 
of the northern barbarians. Tertullian, one of the 
Fathers, speaks of Christianity existing in "those 
localities of the Britons hitherto inaccessible to the 
Romans " so early as the year 200, or 209.^ 

Accordingly, when St. Ninian, otherwise St. 
Ringan, the apostle of the southern Picts, entered 
Galloway, about the beginning of the fifth century, 
he was received by a people already acquainted 
with the objects of his mission, and his success was 
such that he very soon was able to build, at Whit- 
hem, a stone church, so often referred to in the ecclesi- 
astical controversies regarding this period as Candida 

1 See InneB* Critical Essay^ Vol. I., preface xxii ; and Early Scottish 
Churchy by the Bev. Thomas Mliauchlan, p. 45. d 

VOL. I. H ^ 
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Casa — the white house. St. Ninian was a native 
Briton. 

Keeping in mind the intimate connection between 
Albyn and Hibemia, the next remarkable Christian 
mission was that of St. Patrick, about the year 430. 
According to the best received accoimts^ he was a 
native of Dumbartonshire, in Strathclyde ; son of Cal- 
phumius, a deacon ; and grandson of Petitus, a pres- 
byter. Having been carried captive by some predatory 
party, to Ireland, he ultimately became the famous 
apostle of the Irish people. 

Palladius is described as the first apostle of the 
Scots, about the year 431. But confessedly the Scots 
were then already Christians, and his mission must 
have been to Romanize rather than Christianize. He 
visited Ireland as well as Scotland; but he died at 
Fordun in Kincardineshire. 

Three other missionaries may be noticed, prior to the 
coming of Columba. The first of these was St. Kenti- 
gem, otherwise St. Mungo, the apostle of the Strath- 
clyde Britons, who converted the people of that region, 
and thus may be said to have laid the foundation of the 
future great diocese of Glasgow. The second was St. 
Servanus, or St. Serf, the reputed founder of the 
ecclesiastical estabhshment on Loch-Leven, and who 
preached in the district of Fife; and the third, St. 
Teman, whose name is associated with the district of 
Kincardine and Aberdeen. 

The great controversy regarding these various holy 
men has turned upon the question, how far they were 
missionaries of Rome, or independent preachers of the 
Gospel. Roman Catholic writers contend for the 
former, with the view of sustaining early Roman su- 
premacy : Protestant writers oppose this, and contend 
for the complete independence of the early Church in 
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Scotland. Whatever may be said on this point, it 
seems unquestionable that the advent of St. Columba 
resulted in the establishment of a Church which for 
centuries remained, in doctrine and practice, different 
from, if not antagonistic to, Rome. How far this 
continued to influence the action of Scottish kings and 
ecclesiastics, and the people themselves, during the 
ultimate reign of the Popedom in Scotland as else- 
where, and mingle with their national contests, will, to 
some extent, appear in the sequel. Meantime, let us 
contemplate the event itself. 

In doing so, the reader who has not already visited 
the scene of the missionary's labours, should take the 
steamer from Clyde for Oban. The pilgrimage will be 
in many respects suggestive of striking contrasts. The 
place from which he starts, at the time we here speak of 
simply the nucleus of a future ecclesiastical estabHsh- 
ment, is now a city of half-a-million inhabitants, alive 
with the bustle of a commerce extending to every 
region of the globe, commanding riches greater than 
those of Tyre and Sidon, filled with buildings com- 
bining solidity and elegance, from among which rise 
numberless spires marking places of Christian worship. 
The stream, across which, even within the memory of 
living men, the adventurous passenger could wade at 
low water, now bears on its bosom a fleet of ships such 
as neither Phoenician, Roman, nor Norseman ever 
dreamed of. The pilgrim himself is wafted on his 
journey by a vessel significantly named the " lona," 
fitted up with a completeness, elegance, and luxury 
which monarchs might envy, and propelled like an 
arrow by a mysterious power which, bom, as it were, 
on these very waters,^ of the genius of a humble Strath- 

1 James Watt was bom in Greenock : His father was a native of Ii-vine, 
in Ajnbire. 
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Clyde Briton, has gone forth to revolutionize the world. 
For miles, the traveller threads his way through what 
has been, not inappropriately, described as " the ship- 
building-yard of all nations," whence navies are sup- 
plied with the most perfect vessels, either for commerce 
or for war ; and, on leaving this, it is to sail rapidly 
along within sight of shores studded with summer 
dwellings, of every variety in style and appearance, but 
all bearing evidences of wealth and civilization, the 
results of industry and intelligence. Passing Greenock, 
with her fleet of merchantmen, and Largs, with its 
historical memories of Norwegian invasion, Kothesay, 
once a Royal residence, and through the curious and 
beautiful Sound known as the Kyles of Bute, he finds 
himself in Lochfine, the centre of Dalriada. 

On reaching Ardrishaig, the pilgrim must leave, for 
a time, his spacious and luxurious steamer, and cross 
the peninsula of Cantyre by means of the Crinan Canal 
In doing so he will pass by Dunadd, a rocky islet 
formed by the stream Add, and alleged by modem 
antiquaries to have been the real capital of the little 
kingdom, in opposition to the claims of Dunstaffiiage. 
On reaching Crinan, the traveller again embarks in a 
powerful steamer, and, sailing through the whirlpool of 
Corrievreckan and Sound of Kerrera, he reaches the 
romantic httle seaport of Oban. Before resimaing his 
voyage, he should visit the ruins of Dunstaffiiage 
castle, situated at the entrance to Loch-Etive, popu- 
larly believed to have been the residence of the Dal- 
riadic kings, and the first place of deposit of the famous 
Lia-fail, or Stone of fate. From the summit of the old 
walls he should gaze, for once, upon the magic picture, 
embracing the beautiful Loch-Etive on the right, the 
hills of Morvcn, " where Fingal fought and Ossian 
sung," in front, and the frowning mountains of Mull on 
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the left. Next morning finds him sailing through the 
narrow Sound of Mull, studded with remains of ancient 
strongholds, into the Atlantic. For a brief space he 
pauses to contemplate the marvels of StaflSi, with its 
'' hall of columns standing round their ocean floor, and 
sending forth, in ceaseless reverberation, the solenm 
music of its waves;" and at length the anchor is 
dropped in a narrow channel, opposite a comparatively 
low-lying island, with nothing about it to attract 
attention save the remains of some cathedral-like 
buildings. He lands on the sandy beach, and now he 
finds himself standing on the object of his pilgrimage, 
loNA THE Sacred. 

The island is but a speck in the open' sea, lying 
opposite the Boss of Mull, its dimensions not exceeding 
three miles in length, and from a mile to a mile and a 
half in width. Ascending the highest point, named 
Duni, we are still under the shade of huge Ben-more, 
the summit of Mull, with other islands to the north 
and south, and every variety of mountain, bay, and 
creek around. Within, the sea at present hes peaceful 
and beautiful, but, on the outer or western side of the 
island, the far-reaching waves of the wide Atlantic are 
breaking with their monotonous soimd, giving warning 
of what may be expected during the coming storms of 
winter. The name was originally "Hy," or **I," 
meaning simply an island; by-and-by it became I- 
Coliunb-Kill, the island of Columba s Church, and 
finally, lona. On this isle of the ocean, upon the 
margin of the httle kingdom of the Scots, about the 
middle of the sixth century, while the Pictish people 
of Albyn and the Saxons of south Britain were still 
living in a condition of paganism, landed Columba 
and his twelve associates, as missionaries of the new 
religion. 
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Columba belonged to the same royal house as the 
princes who had come from Ireland to rule over the 
Scots of Albyn. After founding the monasteries of 
Derry and Durrow, in Ireland, he became involved in 
some of the political or dynastic quarrels of his own 
country, and was thus exposed to ecclesiastical censure. 
Whether in consequence of this, or of an inward call, 
he resolved to devote himself to the life of a missionary, 
choosing for the object of his labours the Pictish 
people of Scotland. Setting sail in their currachs, or 
wherrys, it is said that he and his companions landed 
first on the island of Colonsay, but that, finding they 
could still, from this, see the distant shores of Ireland, 
they again set sail, and finally landed on lona, at a 
small bay still indicated by the name "Port-a-Curraich," 
the port of the wherry. Here they founded an esta- 
blishment that remained undisturbed for above two 
hundred yeai-s, after which it was broken up, again and 
again, by the Norsemen, imtil they themselves became 
worshippers at the same shrine. From this lowly 
spot the rays of Christianity were shed over Scotliand, 
the north of England, and even distant countries, 
and reflected back upon Ireland. Here, too, monarchs 
were consecrated by the hands of holy abbots. We 
wander among the ruins of ecclesiastical bidldings; 
we gaze upon Kunic crosses, and the graves of kings 
and chieftains, not only of Scotland and Ireland, but 
of distant and hostile Norway, who for centuries 
were buried here as within sacred soil ; and we recall 
the well-known words of one, neither an enthusiast 
nor an admirer of Scotland or Scotsmen, when, re- 
cording such a visit, he exclaims: "Far from us be 
such frigid philosophy as could conduct us indifierent 
or unmoved over any ground which has been 
dignified by wisdom, bravery, or virtue : That man 
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is little to be envied whose patriotism would not 
gain force on the plains of Marathon, or whose 
piety would not grow warmer among the ruins of 
lona."^ 

It has been made matter of controversy, whether 
Columba received the gift of lona from Brude, king 
of the Picts, or from Conal, king of the Scots. But, 
considering, first, the relationship between him and 
Conal, and, second, the geographical position of the 
island itself, there seems little room for doubt that 
St. Columba was welcomed, first of all, by his own 
kinsman Conal. He, however, without delay visited 
the Pictish king near Inverness, successfully as re- 
garded his Christian mission ; and he and his followers 
proceeded to found and build up a Church among the 
people of north Britain, which refused to acknowledge 
the supremacy of Rome, in matters ecclesiastical, 
almost as persistently as their fathers had refused to 
acknowledge that supremacy in matters civil and 
military. So far as Scotland was concerned, we have 
no evidence of the existence of bishops in her early 
Church ; her clergy came to be named Culdees, from 
a word or words said to signify seclusion, or worship : 
They chose to live chiefly on islands, such as lona 
and lindisfame : They had no worship of the Virgin 
Mary, no invocation of saints, no extreme unction, 
no purgatory ; while the Scriptures were open to all 
who could read. A controversy was kept up between 
these Culdees and the Roman church regarding the 
tonsure, or manner of shaving the head, and the time 
of keeping the feast of Easter. These things were 
perhaps in themselves, intrinsically, of no consequence ; 
but they derive importance from the fact of their 

1 I>r Samuel Johnson : Journey to the Hthridei. 
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having been symbols of distinction from the Church 
of Rome. 

Conal, the patron of St. Columba, was the fourth 
King of the Scots since Fergus. We see his successor, 
Aidan, one of the greatest of the Dahiadic Kings, 
solemnly inaugurated, with all the sanctions of 
religion, by Columba as head of the Church. This 
Aidan is described as ambitious and warlike, and 
following a career of conquest, in spite of the warnings 
of the saint. Attended by Columba, we find him, 
about the year 590, attending the famous Council 
of Drumceat, in Ireland, and there claiming the 
sovereignty of Ulster, as representing his ancestors. 
We find him carrying on wars with the Picts, the 
Strathclyde Britons, and even "the terrible Saxons 
of England." And, again, according to Bede, we 
see him marching southward where he was "defeated 
by the mighty Ethelfred at Dalston, near Carlisle.'* 
In all this, which is set forth by authentic authorities, 
we have real evidence as to the position of the Scots 
which goes to support Burton's description. That a 
king, or prince, or chieftain, of Dalriada was able to 
carry an army, from the country we have attempted to 
describe, across Lochfine, and Lochlong, or the Firth 
of Clyde, through the territory of the hostile Britons, 
as far as CarHsle, and there encounter one of the 
greatest of the Northumbrian kings, speaks of 
resources and capacity totally inconsistent with the 
assumptions of some modem writers. ^ 

Shortly after this, we come upon another piece of 
real evidence to a similar effect. In the year 637, 
Donald Brec carried over a great army, composed not 

1 Scotland under Her Early Kings, by E. W. Robertson, VoL I., p. 14 
Chronicles of the Picts and ScotSy edited by W. F. Skene, preface cxiL 
Burton's History, Vol. T., p. 321. 
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merely of his own Scots, but of Strathcljde Britons, 
Picts, and even Saxons, to vindicate his claim to the 
crown of the north of Ireland, when he was defeated 
at the memorable battle of Moyra. How a prince, 
or chief, of a so called " petty kingdom of Dalriada,'* 
should have had such a following, on such an occasion, 
is one of those things not easily explained. Through 
the dim annals of the age we can discern but feebly 
the particulars; but the importance attached to the 
event itself may be so far gathered from the fact that 
this battle of Moyra became, in the popular mind at 
least, the Marathon, or Bannockbum, of Irish history.^ 
Ida, " the Flame-bearer," King of Northumbria, was 
slain in battle by the Britons, led by Owen ap Urien, 
who became a hero with the bards ; when, for a time, 
the tide was rolled backwards. One of Ida's successors 
was the "mighty Ethelfred," already named, who 
flourished about the close of the sixth century. 
Among other things recorded of him, he is said to 
have reduced to subjection the Britons who, till then, 
had continued to maintain themselves in Cumberland 
and Westmoreland, thus cutting oflf the connection 
between the people of Strathclyde and their kindred 
in the south. In the natural course of events, he 
also perished by the sword, having been slain in 
battle by Redwald, king of the East Angles, by whom 
Edwin of Deira was placed on the throne. Ethelfred s 
sons, who were related through their mother to the 
royal families of the Picts and Scots, fled to the north 
and found refuge among their mother s kindred, where 
they naturally came under the influences of the Chris- 
tian reUgion, and learnt the Scottish language. By- 
and-by, enabled to return to their own country, one 
of them, named Oswald, became king of Northumbria 

1 Burton's HiMtory^ VoL I., p. 3Sa. 
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when he apphed to the monks of lona for a "holy 
mail," who might convert his suhjecte. This occurred 
about the year 635. The first teacher who answered 
to tliis invitation was named Cormac; but, proving 
too rigid and uncompromising in his doctrine and 
discipHne, he failed, and returned home. He was 
succeeded by Aidan, who, following the example of 
bis master, St. Columba, established himself and hia 
followers in Lindisfame, or the Holy Isle, on the 
coast near Bei-wick-on-Tweed, which became a centre 
of Christian hght to tlie Angles and Saxons of Nor- 
thumbria and Mercia, as lona had been to the Picts; 
eventually expanding, as we have seen, into the Sees 
of Durham and York. 

Oswald was succeeded by his brother Oswy, who 
was of a different character. Forgetful of his exile 
among the Picta and Scots, he prosecuted a system of 
conquest and aggrandisement, at the expense of them, 
and his other neighbours, the Britons of Strathclyde; 
so much so that he is said, though on no very satis- 
factory authority, to have carried his arms quite across 
the Island, and beyond the Forth, subjecting those 
neigliboui-s to payment of tribute. Meantime, too, 
Rome had been sending missionaries to establish 
her pecuUar views of Christianity and Church govern- 
ment. The chief of these was St, Augustine, 
who, appearing about the year 596, is said to have 
converted and baptized as many as 1 0,000 pagan 
Saxons in a day, and to have become, by authority of 
the Pojie, the first Archbishop of Canterbury. During 
tlie reign of Oswy, tlie representative of the Roman 
influence in the north of England was Wilfrid, -while 
the Ionian system was represented by Colmmi. The 
ostensible points of dispute wer' "'''fljw regarding the i 
; and oelebratiou of E» '%h» Osn-y 
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his neighbour Alfred, King of Mercia, held a solemn 
council, where these points were debated by the rival 
apostles. Wilfrid, of course, appealed to decrees of 
the Popes; C!ohnan to the Scriptures, and the 
teachings of St. Columba. Wilfrid demanded whether 
his opponent would compare St. Columba to St. Peter, 
who held the keys by Christ's authority. The king 
naturally inquired whether Christ had really com- 
ndtted the keys to Peter, and both, answering 
afltenatively, " Well (said he), since you both admit 
that Grod had given the keys to St. Peter, I shall not 
oppose him, otherwise I might find no one to open 
the gate when I came there ; St. Peter might turn 
his back on me, — ^we must not offend him. " Colman 
was obliged to retire ; the Scoto-British and Anghcan 
Churches were separated, and have remained so ever 
since. This event occurred about the year 660. As 
the most natural and effective mode of indicating and 
consoUdating the power acquired by his arms in the 
north, Oswy proceeded to found an Episcopate imder 
Bishop Trumwin, having jurisdiction over the Picts ; 
the seat of this establishment, however, being located 
on the southern side of the Forth, near Abercom. 
At this period the AngUan tide had reached its 
utmost limits. 

When, at this distance of time, we contemplate the 
wars thus carried on among Picts, Scots, Britons, and 
Angles, we may be tempted to apply to them the 
words of Milton so often quoted, that " skirmishes of 
kites or crows as much merit a particular narrative 
as the confused transactions and battles of the Saxon 
Heptarchy." But, when we calmly compare these 
flea, betaMN nascent nations, with the civil wars 
d^pacAjjj^^^lreat Britain during the sixteenth 
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and seventeenth centuries, or some of those that have 
occurred in modem Europe, we do not find much for 
modems to boast of, either as regards motives or 
conduct. The former may seem to some eyes aimless ; 
but no doubt they were the processes by which 
different elements were being tested and amalgamated. 
Be this as it may, as a general remark ; we now come 
to one of those miUtary events, the influence of which, 
as a turning pomt of himian affidrs, is too obvious to 
be undervalued. 

Oswy, the Northumbrian, was succeeded by his son 
Egfrid, a man of similar character and aspirations. 
Prompted, either by some attempts on the part of the 
Ficts to shake off the yoke said to have been imposed 
upon them by his father, or by the impulse derived 
from the blood of the old " Flame-bearer," Egfrid 
crossed the Forth with a mighty Anglian army, such 
as he hoped would put an end to all future questions 
about a " balance of power." Advancing beyond the 
Tay, he had reached what is now the parish of Dunni- 
chen, where, on the banks of a small loch named 
Nechtansmere, on the 20th of May, in the year 685, 
he was encountered by the Ficts imder their king, his 
own cousin Bruidi. The question at issue was, whether 
the country of the Ficts and Scots should be "ab- 
sorbed into the kingdom that arose from the aggre- 
gation of the general elements of the Heptarchy," or 
should be allowed to follow out a distinct career of its 
own. In this aspect, the struggle was truly national, 
and in many respects similar to what took place six 
centuries afterwards, in the contest with the Norman- 
English. The Ficts showed that they had not yet 
degenerated from their ancestors who opposed Agricola 
at the battle of the Grampians; and the result was 
the total destruction of the Anglian army, and the 
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death of Egfirid himself. It is to the credit of the 
victors that the remains of the Northmnbrian King 
were respectfully carried to lona, and there honourably- 
interred by the Abbot Adamnan, the biographer of St. 
Colmnba. There are few events in our early history 
so well authenticated as this defeat of the Angles by 
the Picts, and its effects. William of Malmsbury 
expressly says, "At length, in the fifteenth of his 
(Egfrid's) reign, as he was leading an expedition 
against the Picts, and eagerly pursuing them, as they 
purposely retired to some secluded mountains, he 
perished with almost all his forces; the few who 
escaped by flight carried home news of the event. "^ 
And the venerable Bede adds to his own account, 
" From which time, the hope and virtue of the Angli 
began to melt and flow backward: for the Picts re- 
covered the land of their possession which the Angli 
had held; and the Scots who were in Britain, and 
likewise some portions of the Britons, recovered their 
liberty, which they hold still, being a period of about 
forty years." ^ The only matter of debate has been the 
precise locality. Macpherson, in his Geographical 
Illustrations y suggests, instead of Fife or Angus, 
Dimachtan in Badenoch, or Lochnean in Athole, near 
which there were memorials of battles, and "seeing 
Egfrid had penetrated far into the Pictish territories," 
this agrees best with Malmsbury's account. ^ 

As a consequence of this defeat, Bishop Trumwin 
and his coadjutors fled in hot haste from Abercom, nor 
paused until they reached Whitby in the county of 

1 William of Malmsbury's Chronicle, a.d. 685. Bohn's Ed., p. 52. 

2 Bede's Ecdesioitical History, Book IV., Chap. XXVI., quoted by 
PinkertoD, VoL L, p. 330, and by Skene in Chronicles of the Picts and 
Scots, Preface, p. cxx. 

» Geographical IllustrcUions of Scottish History, v, Nechtaneflmere. 
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York. If the Anglian power had been established 
between the Tweed and the Forth in the manner some- 
times assumed, it is not easy to understand why this 
episcopate should have thus suddenly and completely 
collapsed, in consequence of a battle fought at a distance 
beyond the Forth. We greatly suspect the character 
of the occupation of that district has been exaggerated, 
and that the eflfect of the defeat at Nechtanesmere was 
that the Lothians were, for a time at least, dismem- 
bered from the Northumbrian kingdom.^ However 
this may have been, that defeat proved to be a blow 
from which Anglo-Saxon power in the north never 
recovered : From this time the tide receded, imtil the 
Tweed finally became the border of the Scottish king- 
dom. In the confused accounts of skirmishes and 
battles between the Picts and Angles after this date, 
the scene is always laid south of the Forth. The 
defeat of Nechtanesmere is therefore one of those 
turning points which are so interesting in history. 

For a time the Picts appear in the ascendant, and 
imder one of their greatest kings, Angus, they carried 
on frequent, and generally successful, contests with the 
Scots. Angus died about 761. Inmiediately after, 
we come upon the name of a Scottish King, Eochy, 
known under the latinized name of AchaiuSj in con- 
nection with the well known tradition of his alliance 
with Charlemagne of France. This is one of those 
traditions with which our sceptical historians affect to 
make merry. But it is a curious circumstance, which 
they never satisfactorily account for, that the earliest 
acknowledged records of treaties, or diplomatic inter- 
course, between France and Scotland, always speak of 
their connection, quite as a matter of course, as the 
"ancient alliance." If Achaius did not make an 

1 Macpherson'B lUustrations, v. Northiinibria. 
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alliance with France, he did so with the Picts, having 
married Urgusia, or Fergusia, daughter of Urguis, or 
Hungus, the Pictish King. Of this marriage was 
bom Alpine, the father of Kenneth, generally sur- 
named " Macalpin," and sometimes " the Hardy," who, 
on the death of Uven, in 839, laid claim to the Pictish 
throne as in right of his grandmother. After a 
struggle with an opposing claimant, Kenneth suc- 
ceeded in making good his claim, becoming King of 
the united Scots and Picts in the year 843.^ 

Like many other events in our history, this has 
given rise to much controversy. According to the 
older Scottish writers, followed by Buchanan, it was a 
bloody conquest by the Scots over the Picts ; and the 
tradition was long all but universal that the Picts were 
actually exterminated. A more rational beUef, how- 
ever, came to prevail. The idea of the extermination of 
a numerous and gallant people by another smaller in 
number was opposed by all experience : It was found 
that, in the Irish annals, and elsewhere, Pictavia con- 
tinued to be afterwards referred to ; Kenneth and his 
successors were recognised as kings of the Picts and 
Scots, and it was upwards of a century before the 
united nation became generally known as Scots, or 
the country as Scotia. The result has been a general 
conviction that the revolution was truly dynastic, as 
just explained, although accompanied by a struggle 
between the competitors, and, as too common in 
such cases, the destruction of the leaders who had sup- 
ported the unsuccessful competitor ; but that the two 
peoples, being practically kindred, and speaking the 
same language, speedily amalgamated. According 
to Burton, as we have already seen, the Pictish 
people, as distinguished from their leaders, may have 

1 InDes' Critical Euay^ Vol. L, pp. 141-145. 
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been even rather pleased than otherwise at this 
result. 

On the other hand, no doubt, there have been those, 
for example Pinkerton, who have contended for the 
paradox that the Scots were subjugated by the Picts. 
But this is quite inconsistent with another piece of 
real evidence connected with the ecclesiastical elements. 
We have seen how Roman influence began to prevail 
in the north of England, as against the followers of 
Columba. By-and-by this extended northwards ; and, 
about the year 710, Nectan, King of the Picts, was pre- 
vailed upon to recognise the Romish, and now Anglian, 
versions of the Tonsure and Easter controversy, and 
send to York for teachers of the Romish school. This 
led to the practical expulsion of the Columbites, for 
a time, from Pictish territory. Obviously, if Kenneth 
had attained his position in the character of a Pictish 
prince, in opposition to the Scots, the same state of 
matters would have been continued, or even aggra- 
vated ; but, in place of this, the union of the crowns 
was the signal for the return of these Colimabites from 
their exile among the Scots. Indeed, it is with much 
reason argued, that this element had a great deal to do 
with what was, to say the least of it, a remarkable 
political revolution. From this period the intimate 
relation of the Scottish clergy and the Scottish dynasty 
has been noticed by every intelligent writer. 

This closes our second period. We have seen the 
tribes of northern Britain become, in name, Mseatae, 
Attacotti, Caledonii, Deucahdonii, Vecturiones, and 
Picts : We have seen the Attacotti and other western 
tribes transformed into Scots ; and now the whole are 
living, nominally, merged into the last. The territories 
north of the Forth and Clyde, together with that of 
the Picts of Galloway, are now united under one 
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monarcli; and, when contemplating this union, we 
are reminded that it was one of the earUest of those 
confluences, by which the blood of all the reigning 
famiUes, among whom the Island was from time to 
time divided, has, by a remarkable providence, come 
to mingle in the veins of her who at present wears 
the crown of the British Empire. 

End of Secoxd Period. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ADVENT OP THE SCANDINAVIANS, UNDER THE NAMES LOCH- 

LINS, NORSEMEN, NORWEGIANS, AND DANES BRIEF 

ACCOUNT OF THESE NEW INVADERS, SHOWING HOW THEY 

CAME TO BE SO GENERALLY KNOWN AS " DANES " THEIR 

RAVAGES OF SAXON ENGLAND, AND CONQUEST THEREOF, 

UNDER SWENO AND CANUTE THEIR APPEARANCE ON 

THE COASTS OF SCOTIxAND : DEVASTATION OF lONA I CON- 
TESTS WITH KENNETH MACALPINE, AND HIS SUCCESSORS 
CONSTANTINE I., DONALD, CONSTANTINE II., MALCOLM I., 
INDULPH, KENNETH II., AND MALCOLM II. — NORWEGIAN 

SETTLEMENTS IN SUTHERLAND AND CAITHNESS THEIR 

ULTIMATE DEFEAT, AND ABANDONMENT OF FARTHER 
ATTEMPTS AT CONQUEST, UNDER SWENO, NOW KING OF 

DENMARK, NORWAY, AND ENGLAND ACCESSION OF 

CANUTE THE GREAT; HIS FAMOUS EXPEDITION INTO 
SCOTLAND, ENDING IN NOTHING. 

rpHE Roman, with his legions organized for uni- 
versal conquest, has disappeared. The Anglo- 
Saxon, as an aggressor, has become exhausted — until 
he shall again become formidable as part of the retinue 
of the Norman kings. But another foe has appeared, 
with which the nation whose fortunes we are tracing 
must, for centuries, maintain a new struggle for 
existence : That foe is the remarkable people, alter- 
nately pirates, robbers, sea-kings, and conquerors of 
kingdoms, most generally known as *' the Danes," 
The name is misleading, as any one may see even by 
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a glance at a map of the Danish and 
peninsulas. Relatively to England, but more especi- 
ally to Scotland, the people of Denmark could not 
have acquired that other name, which became almost 
equaUy famous, of Norsemen, or men £rom the north. 
Sleswig is on the same parallel of latitude with Hull, 
and the most northern extremity of Denmark corre- 
sponds with the Moray Firth. The language put by 
Home into the mouth of Bandolph, when receiving the 
tidings, ** the Danes are landed,** accompanied by the 
wish, " Oh ! may adverse winds Ceu: firom the coast of 
Scotland drive their fleet !" — ^would have had no mean- 
ing applied to actual Danes : — 

" Thoa speak'st a womao's ; liear a wuriors wish ! 
Bight from their native land, the atormtf nortk, 
May the wind blow till eyery keel is fixed 
Immoreable <m Caledonia's strand ! 
Then shall our foes repent their bold inTasioD, 
And roving armies shnn oar fatal shore." 

So, also, when we think of the matter of numbers, 
we find the name cannot be accurate. Even in the 
year 1858, the population of Denmark, including 
Sleswig and Holstein, and with its islands, was only 
2,468,713, being greatly less than the population of 
Scotland. We have no reason to believe that, a 
thousand years ago, it was nearly so great ; and, ob- 
viously, the wide-spread and continuous expeditions of 
the so-called Danes, during the eighth and ninth 
centuries, could not have been undertaken by such a 
limited population* The explanation seems to be, that 
the name referred to came to be indiscriminately ap- 
plied to the whole population engaged, during that 
period, in the maritime predatory expeditions which 
are so famous in history, without inverting to local 
distinctions. That population, however, truly 
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at least from the river Elbe to the northern extremity 
of the Scandinavian peninsula, embracing Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway. Although separated politically, 
it was homogeneous in race, in character, and conse- 
quent pursuits. The population of Norway, so late as 
1855, was indeed only 1,433,488, that of Sweden 
being 3,641,600. But Norway was open to the outer 
ocean ; while Sweden lay within the Baltic, and conse- 
quently may be supposed to have taken a less frequent 
and conspicuous part in the transactions referred to. 
It cannot be said that the numbers so given necessarily 
represent the state of matters in the ninth century; 
but, looking to the aggregate, in this way, goes far to 
explain the actual occurrences of the period ; while the 
circumstance of the conquest of England having been 
accomplished under the Danish kings, Sweno and 
Canute, may account for the conspicuous position 
acquired by the Danish name. 

The early so-called history of this population — 
especially the people of Scandinavia proper — is a 
combination of the wildest and most grotesque legends 
and traditions; of demi-gods; heroes and heroines, 
possessed of supernatural powers ; giants, scientifically 
classified ; dwarfs, demons, dragons, and elvea Chief 
among these was Thor, with his famous hammer, his 
wonderful steel gloves, and his magical belt. With him 
Odin, whose capitals were, Byzantium on the Helle- 
spont, and Upsala in Sweden ; with Bis magic verses, 
his power over the elements, his ship Skidbladner, 
which he could carry folded up hke a handkerchief, 
and, when required, could expand so that "all the gods 
completely armed could sit in it," while " the moment 
the sails were unfurled, a favourable wind was seen to 
arise and bear the passengers wherever they wishecL" 
Odin s wife was Freya, the goddess of fruitAilness; aad 
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Locke, the god of comiixig azid misdiieC was »mi of the 
giant Farbante, by the eschizixiess LufeTa! 

How far these and ocLer» wcje defied heroes, or 
fanciful peraonificarioDs of ideas or quahties, is left in 
doubt. Bat, as might be expectied, the purely human 
department is equally wooderftd. Danes, Swedes, 
and Norwegians di£Eer in details, each in favour of 
their own country ; but all unite in claiming a history 
the most ancient and romantic. Joanes Magnus, 
archbishop of Upsala, the Swedish historian, gives 
a list of kings of Sweden, b^iiming with Noah, 
Japhet, and Magog ; and when he comes to Eric, the 
fortieth in the list, gravely records that, " In the 
forty-fourth year of the reign of this prince, our 
Saviour was bom. " In the collection of Langebek, 
a similar list of the kings of Denmark is given, 
beginning also with Noah and Japhet, and including 
Jupiter, Darius, Priam of Troy, Memnon, Odin, and 
others. The list of Norwegian sovereigns, according 
to the Landfedgatal, is the same as that for Denmark. 
According to Torfceus, one of the most learned of 
their historians, the Norwegians are derived from 
four different sources. First came the Giants : AfU^r 
them the Goths: After the Goths the Scythiaiw, 
follow^ers of Odin ; besides all which, there was an 
indigenous race somehow connected with the great 
Thor. 

The exploits performed by these various kings and 
heroes were as marvellous as the existence of the men 
themselves; so that, when compared with the S<;an- 
dinavian legends, the Scottish "fables'' become tame 
and commonplace. Still, in all this there wai^ an 
element of the heroic. How &r that element wait the 
cause of the actions with which it 
is rather a reflected light fiom 
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it is difficult now to say. But there can be no doubt 
that, while the pagan Norsemen were at the height 
of their barbarian energy, they felt themselves to be 
the representatives of a race of heroes, looking upon 
their leaders as descendants of such demi-gods as 
Thor and Odin ; and, so long as it lasted, this beUef 
was an active motive power. 

Turning again to the map, it will be seen that the 
coast, from the Elbe to the extremity of Norway, is 
indented by numberless fiords, or sea-locbs, as we 
would call them, affording as many natural harbours, 
whence suitable vessels could issue at will, and where 
they could find shelter from a storm or an enemy. 
This circumstance explains the use of the term 
"vickingr," as appUed to the rovers. The word is 
sometimes supposed to be a synonym for "sea king." 
But it is simply derived fix)m vick, a bay : they were 
the men of the bays. The barrenness of the country, 
and nature of the coast, led to the prevalence of 
fishing as a means of subsistence : Fishermen became 
expert and daring seamen : The vicissitudes of such a 
life led to piracy and robbery, amongst themselves, 
and eventually many became rovers on the great 
deep, adopting 

" The simple rule, the good old plan, 
That they should take who have the power. 
And they should keep who can." 

By-and-by, the nobles or chiefs appeared as leaders 
of expeditions ; piracy became a national custom, and 
therefore honourable, and when these desultory efforts 
were superseded, it was only to give place to robbery 
on a grander scale, by kings and rulers. With the 
highest and the lowest of the Scandinavians, war was 
a pastime : They rejoiced in the din of battle, exulted 
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over the slaughter of enemies, and even courted a 
bloody death for themselves: Their heaven was the 
Valhalla where they expected to meet with Odin, 
Thor, and other ancient heroes, and to find delight in 
quaffing endless draughts of ale from bowls composed 
of the skulls of their former enemies. 

Such were the people who, under the various names 
of Lochlins, Ostmen, Norsemen, Danes, and Normans, 
for centuries ravaged the coasts of France, England, 
Ireland, and Scotland; who settled themselves at 
Dublin, Waterford, and Limerick, and remained a 
ruUng power in Ireland until that power was broken 
at the famous battle of Clontarf ; who, seizing the 
Hebrides, established a sort of maritime kingdom, 
embracing the islands from the Orkneys to Man, and 
occupied for a time considerable districts of the 
northern mainland; who placed the Danish kings on 
the EngUsh throne; who formed an almost inde- 
pendent State on the banks of the lower Seine in 
France, from which, after a time, their descendants 
finally conquered England. 

It is a favourite speculation with some writers to 
trace the character, position, and career of the Danes 
and Scandinavians to some influence exercised, first, by 
the empire of the Komans, and afterwards by the 
mimic empire of Charlemagne and his successors. 
According to these writers, the peoples dwelUng be- 
yond the Rhine were gradually pressed northward by 
the Roman arms, until they found refuge among the 
swamps and forests and fiords beyond the Elbe. Then 
came Charlemagne and his successors, with their 
sanguinary crusades against the pagan Saxons and 
others, driving new swarms, burning with a sense of 
injury, beyond the pale of civilization ; and from this 
pent-up store of pagan barbarimii 9^U/^^^\iasaed 
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those fierce warriors who inflicted such miseries upon 
the Christian populations of the west. The drift of 
such speculations seems to be, to invest those devasta- 
tions with the character of retaliation for injuries 
received, and throw a sort of halo around the savage 
depredators themselves. When, however, we consider 
how sHght was the impression of the Eoman power 
beyond the Ehine ; how, such as it was, it had ceased 
to operate during the fifth century ; and that, on the 
other hand, those Scandinavian ravages had begun 
even during Charlemagne's reign, it is difficult to per- 
ceive the connection referred to, and it would rather 
appear such speculations are more fanciful than real. 
The actual phenomena may be more naturally ac- 
counted for by circumstances of climate, locality, and 
religion; or by viewing them as part of that great 
general movement which had precipitated the bar- 
barian nations generally upon the empire. 

Let us first see what took place in England. 

The kingdoms of the Saxon Heptarchy were brought 
together, for a time, under Egbert, king of Wessex 
or the West Saxons, about the year 827. They were 
immediately afterwards separated by his successor 
Ethelwolf, who divided his dominions, successively, 
with his sons Athelstane, Ethelbald, and Ethelbert; 
and the different portions cannot be said to have been 
permanently reunited until the reign of the great 
Alfred, about the year 871. 

The Danes first appeared on the English coasts about 
the year 787, during the reign of Brithric, the prede- 
cessor of Egbert in the kingdom of Wessex. The 
nimibers engaged in the first incursions were limited ; 
but the unbridled rapine, devastation, and bloodshed, 
which characterized them, gave a sad foretaste of what 
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was to follow. Henceforth these incursions went on, 
increasing in magnitude and firequencv, for upwards of 
two hundred years, until they culminated in the sub- 
version of the Saxon dynasty. King Alfred became 
famous chiefly on account of his gallant and successful 
struggles with the pagan invaders. Every school-boy 
is acquainted with the story of his entering the Danish 
camp in the disguise of a harper ; and the other story 
of his conceahnent in the neat-herd's cottage, where he 
offended the good wife by allowing the toasting cakes 
to be burnt, is equally familiar. 

Then came a period of comparative repose. But, 
again, in the reign of Ethelred, about the year 978, 
we find the fierce and rapacious Danes, more numerous 
and powerful than ever, ravaging the entire country, 
and threatening it with total subjugation. The extent 
to which the leaders of the once conquering Anglo- 
Saxon people had by this time become demoralized, 
is exhibited in their course of action under this emer- 
gency. Unable, apparently, to maintain the contest 
otherwise, they resorted to the expedient of offering 
their invaders golden bribes, to retire from the country 
and promise not to return. As might have been 
anticipated, this only aggravated the evil. The same 
expedient had consequently to be repeated, and was 
resorted to again and again, every new occasion 
increasing the amount of the exaction. Historians 
even condescend upon the actual payments, amounting 
to immense sums of money in that age. So much did 
this system become a matter of established usage, 
that to meet these contributions a regular tax was 
imposed upon the land, known in history under the 
ignominious name of Danegelt. According to Dr. 
Henry, this tax consisted, in the first instance, of one 
shilling on each " hide " of land throughout England, 
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at which it would amount to 12,180 Saxon poundbs 
of silver, about L. 36, 540 sterling, or, "in efficacy, to 
more than L.360,000 of our money at present" (1814).* 
It was increased, from time to time, until it reached 
seven shillings on the hide; and the same writer 
quotes a contemporary author as saying that "the 
tribute annually paid by the English to the Danes, 
was at length raised to 72,000 Saxon pounds, besides 
10,000 of the same pounds paid by the city of London." 
This tax continued to be levied even under the Anglo- 
Danish and Norman kings; and a curious evidence 
of its character may be found in the relations between 
the kings of England and Scotland. Edmund of 
England, so far back as the year 945, having waged a 
doubtful war with the Norsemen who had entered 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, ceded that territory 
to the king of Scotland, on condition that he should 
defend the north of England from similar incursions. 
In the reign of Ethelred, Malcolm II. of Scotland 
was called upon to pay the tax for Cumberland; 
when, as Hume relates, " Malcolm, a warlike prince, 
answered that, as he was always able to repulse the 
Danes by his own power, he would neither submit to 
buy peace of his enemies, nor pay others for resisting 
them."' 

As the payment of Danegelt did not answer its 
purpose, another expedient was resorted to. During 
a period of peace, or truce, a conspiracy was formed 
for the massacre of all the Danes throughout the 
country; and, upon a Simday, the 13th November, 
1002— the precise day remains on record — ^this was 
carried out with merciless cruelty, neither age, sex, 
nor condition forming any distinction. Many of the 

^ Henr/s History of Oreai Britain, 5th Ed., Vol. III., p. 366. 
2 Hume's History of England, Vol. T. : Heign of Canute. 
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victims belonged to a second and third generation; 
others had become naturalized, and married Saxon 
husbands, or wives. Even the sister of the king of 
Denmark, married to an English nobleman, was put 
to death, after her husband and family had been 
butchered in her presenca No wonder she ventured 
to foretell the ruin of the people who resorted to such 
a policy. 

Accordingly, within a very few years of this event, 
Ethelred was driven from his throne, and compelled 
to seek refuge in Normandy; the Saxon monarchy 
came to an end, for a time ; and S weyn, or Sweno, 
of Denmark, reigned over the united Saxon and 
Danish inhabitants of England. He was succeeded, 
after a futile struggle, by his son Canute, who also 
completed his father s conquest of Norway. This is 
the king who, after displaying the savagery of his 
nature, by such acts as the murder of his brother-in- 
law Ulf, even within the sanctuary of the Church, 
in consequence of a quarrel over a game of chess; 
cutting off the hands and noses of his EngUsh 
hostages, and sending the infant sons of Edmund 
Ironside to his ally, the king of Sweden, to be 'put 
out of the xoayi became a devotee, made a pilgrimage 
to Rome, founded and endowed churches, and was 
consequently handed down to posterity, by ecclesiasti- 
cal writers, as " Canute the Great," the wise monarch 
who taught his nobles humility by pretending to 
command the advancing tide I The story is too well 
known to require repetition, and is an example of how 
much historical reputations, in those days, depended 
upon ecclesiastical favoritism. 

In the circumstances in which they were thus 
placed, the Saxon people exhibited that practical 
philosophy, in adapting themselves to the inevitable, 
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by which, as a race, they are said to be distinguished. 
Canute, the Dane, not only reigned without opposition, 
but actually became one of the most popular kings of 
England; foimd his new subjects his most active 
supporters in his wars with Sweden, and transmitted 
his crown peacefully to his family. Had the case 
been that of a people wholly, or even chiefly, Celtic, 
there would inevitably have followed a long period of 
resistance, insurrection, and consequent bloodshed and 
misery, such as took place in the case of the Britons 
and Welsh when assailed by the Saxons. The same 
Saxon peculiarity imdoubtedly shortened the horrors 
of the Norman conquest, and preserved the vanquished 
people for a great future career. Which is essentially 
the noblest national characteristic, may be matter of 
serious question. But there can be no doubt about 
the actual difference, of which the Irish, clinging to 
memories and sentiments, and resisting all attempts 
even at conciUation, after a lapse of six hundred years, 
are a standing example. 

On this subject of the " Danes in England," we may 
only add, that, as they settled chiefly on the north- 
eastern coast, the Anglian kingdom of Northumbria 
became predominantly Scandinavian, so much so as to 
acquire the name of Danelage. Owing, apparently, 
to the same peculiarity, it continued to resist the 
Norman conquest when all the country to the south 
had submitted. 

The Danes, or rather Scandinavians, made their first 
descent upon Scotland during the reign of Constantine, 
one of the last of the Pictish kings. In the year 794, 
a fleet of these marauders visited the Orkneys and 
Hebrides, carrying desolation wherever it went. This 
is described in the Irish Annals as the ** vastation of 
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the British Isles by the Gentiles." lona was exposed 
to the storm in a special degree, partly because it con- 
tained materials for plimder, and partly because its 
Christian character rendered it a conspicuous object for 
pagan violence. The following year, 795, the island of 
Bathlin, lying midway between Cantyre and the coast 
of Ireland, with the Christian estabhshments there, 
suffered a similar fate. As in the case of England, the 
destroyers returned, time after time, in increasing num- 
bers, and with more fatal effects. With a very little 
effort of imagination, we may picture to ourselves the 
state of matters on the Scottish coasts during this 
period. Besides those from the Baltic and the Danish 
peninsula, every bay along the Norwegian coast sent 
out its fleet of rovers, intent on rapine, and animated 
at once by pagan hatred and delight in war and blood- 
shed. The Forth, the Tay, the Moray and Cromarty 
firths, on the east ; the lochs and bays, and the river 
Clyde, on the west, were so many open doors to scenes 
of depredation. The inhabitants, Picts, Scots, and 
Britons, speedily learned the object of these visits, 
from blazing villages, churches and mansions sacked, 
and their occupants slain. Very often the assailants 
collected and carried off their booty unmolested. Where 
effectually resisted, they betook themselves to their 
galleys, to return when another more favourable oppor- 
tunity offered. The white sails of the rovers, seen in 
the oflSng, was a signal of terror and flight for the 
weak, and of indignant preparation for resistance with 
the strong; and the announcement, "the Danes are 
landed I " became a call upon high and low to take the 
field in a war to the knife. 

The Western Isles, resembliii£^|[2^uch their native 
coast, presented to the rovera 
where they lurked unseen,. 
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their light galleys, propelled by sail and oar, they 
could pounce upon the undefended shores of Scotland, 
Ireland, and even England. They speedily established 
themselves at Dublin, Waterford, and Limerick in 
Ireland, the Hebrides, and the Isle of Man, thus 
placing a barrier between the Scots of Hibemia and 
their kindred of Albyn, and for the four succeeding 
centuries severing the old connection between the two 
countries. In the first instance, those visitations were 
merely predatory incursions, led by independent ad- 
venturers; but, after a time, they assumed the char- 
acter of national contests. This is satisfactorily ex- 
plained. The Scandinavian peninsula, like the rest of 
Europe, was undergoing a change, from the rule of 
chieftains to that of a central power — from semi- 
independent aristocracy to monarchy. The individual 
by whose talents and energy this change was in- 
augurated in Norway (that is, the western division of 
the peninsula), was the celebrated Harald Harfager, or 
Harald the fair-Jimred. Such a change was neces- 
sarily accompanied by hardship, and what would be 
felt as oppression ; from the effects of which many of 
the more spirited of the magnates sought refuge on the 
ocean. In other words, Harald's political changes 
were the means of sending forth new and better 
organized fleets of pirates, who compensated them- 
selves for the loss of possession and power at home, by 
plundering the sea-board of surrounding countriea 
This occurred during the period between the years 865 
and 885. By-and-by, Harald, finding his former sub- 
jects in possession of the Western Isles, naturally 
formed the scheme of bringing these under his kingly 
authority, which he carried out with his usual energy. 
The islands from Orkney to Man became a sort of 
maritime dependency of Norway, and continued so 
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nth various vicissitudes down to the battle of Largs, 
Q the year 1263. It has been judiciously observed 
hat these incursions of the Northmen afford pretty 
onclusive evidence that Scotland, at the close of the 
eighth century, cannot have been without a consider- 
able share of wealth, as this only could have induced 
(uch persevering incursions. 

In the first instance, it was the Pictish territoiy on 
he east coast that suffered ; and it has been suggested 
hat the weakening of the Pictish power by this means 
iras the main cause which led to the revolution by 
vhich a Scottish king became also king of the Picts. 
^o doubt the union of the two peoples under one 
nonarch greatly contributed to the effectual resistance 
)resented by them to the Scandinavian invasions. But, 
vhen we look at what occurred in France, in Ireland, 
Old more especially in Saxon England, with a popula- 
ion five or six times greater than Scots and Picts 
mt together, we cannot be surprised to find that their 
dtimately successful defence involved a severe and 
irotracted struggle. Kenneth, notwithstanding the 
inion of the crowns, was surrounded with dangers and 
iifficulties. He had to maintain frequent contests 
vith the Strathclyde Britons and Northumbrian 
^jigles, and a continual struggle with the omnipresent 
Danes. But it appears he not merely acquired, but truly 
leserved, the surname of the Hardy. He defeated 
ihe Britons. On no fewer than six occasions he crossed 
he Forth, or Scots-water , as it was now beginning to 
36 called, sweeping the Lothians as far as the Tweed ; 
md he successfully opposed the northern invaders — 
ustifying his title to rule by his valour and success. 

During the reign of Constantino I., the new enemy, 
mder a Norwegian Olave, and Danish Ivar, ravaged 
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his territories more than once with fire and sword, only 
retiring to Dublin when the country was rendered 
utterly desolate. It was during the same reign that 
Sigurd, Jarl of the Orkneys, made the first descent 
from that quarter upon the northern mainland, and 
established himself and his followers, for a time, in 
Caithness and Sutherland. Constantino was also 
assailed on the south by the Danes who had estab- 
lished themselves in Northumbria; and, in conse- 
quence of a severe defeat, the locality of which is fixed 
at Dollar, he was obliged to acquiesce in the possession 
by the Norwegian, Thorstein the Red, of extensive 
portions of the northern mainland. At this time the 
little northern kingdom seemed destined to the same 
evil fortune as her larger neighbours ; but this lasted 
only for a short period, as Thorstein was attacked by 
the native chiefs, defeated and slain, and the Nor- 
wegians expelled. In the words of the writer whom 
we have chiefly followed in these brief notices, " the 
power of the Norsemen was broken, and the threaten- 
ing cloud which had lowered so darkly over Scotland 
melted away from the horizon."^ In his latest contest, 
Constantino defeated a landing of the Northmen on 
the coast of Fife (877), but he himself fell in the battle. 

Donald, son of Constantino, on his accession, was 
called upon to meet the same persistent assailants who 
had burnt his capital of Forteviot, when he signally 
defeated them at CoUen on the Tay, in 889 ; but he 
likewise perished in the contest. 

So, at the commencement of his reign, a.d. 904, 
Constantino II. defeated the same enemy at Fortreim in 
Stratheam. Within fifteen years he required to repel 
an inroad under the most celebrated leaders of the 
Northmen from Ireland and the Isles, the Hy Ivar^ as 

1 E. W. Eobertson's Scotland under her Early Kings, VoL I., p. 47. 
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they were called ; and fourteen years later he took part 
in the celebrated battle of Corbridge-on-Tyne, as the 
ally and defender of the Northumbrian Angles, when 
assailed by a powerAil expedition under a leader named 
Keginald. Here, again, the Scots claimed the victory, 
though that was matter of dispute. By this time 
princes courted the alliance of the northern leaders. 
Athelstan, the most warlike and powerftil of the Saxon 
kings of England, married his sister to one of them, 
named Sitric ; and Constantine followed the example, 
by giving his daughter to Olave, Sitric's son. 

During the reign of Malcolm I., the Northmen 
defeated the combined forces of the Scots, Saxons, 
and Britons, and established their leader, Eric, 
for a time, in the government of Northumbria— 
A.D. 952. 

Indulph succeeded, when the same oft repeated 
story recurs. He had to meet the Northmen on 
several occasions, on the coasts of Buchan and Banff. 
In these contests he was successful ; but, like his 
predecessor Constantine I., he also died in the hour 
of victory. This occurred at a battle fought near 
Cullen, and called by the old writers, the " battle of 
the Bands"— 961. 

During the reign of Kenneth II., the struggle was 

carried on in Caithness and Sutherland, with the 

Jarls, or representatives of Norway in the Orkneys. 

The balance of success seemed to be in favour of the 

invaders ; but, somehow, they were unable to maintain 

themselves in their possessions. It is matter of 

antiquarian dispute whether the famous battle of 

Luncarty, on the Tay, occurred during this reign or 

that of Kenneth III. This was apparently one of the 

greatest defeats sustained by ''the Danes;" and is 

recognisable, popularly, by its connection with the 
VOL. I. K 
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romantic story of the Hays, who, in consequence of 
their gallantry, became earls of Errol — 970. 

Malcolm II., known in native annals by the gran- 
diloquent title "jBea; VictoriosissimuSy^ and in the 
Irish, as " Lord and Father of the West," in spite of 
his confessedly great abilities, was fain, in the early 
part of his reign, to give his youngest daughter in 
marriage to the Northman, Sigurd, jarl of Orkney, 
along with the earldom of Sutherland and Caithness. 
But, nothwithstanding this, he was, according to the 
old historians, the most successful vindicator of his 
country's freedom from Scandinavian invasion. At 
this time, Sweno, one of the most powerful of the 
Danish kings, reigned also over the whole or part of 
Norway. Whether before or after, most probably 
before, his conquest of England, he is said to have 
made great and persistent efforts against Scotland. 
The combined Danish and Norwegian forces first 
appeared in the Moray firth, about the year 1010, 
under the leadership of Onetus, and in such numbers 
as seemed completely to discourage the Scots; but 
the result of a severe contest was the death of Onetus, 
and defeat of the invaders, on the banks of the Spey. 
This event, like the battle of Luncarty, has its 
traditionary embelUshment in the story of Malcolm's 
prayer and vow on the eve of battle, and the con- 
sequent establishment of the bishopric of Mortlach. 
The following year, Sweno's efforts were renewed, 
under a leader named Camus. The invaders landed 
in Angus, near Montrose, "sparing no manner of 
cruelty that might be devised : cities, towns, villages, 
churches, and other buildings, pubUc and private, 
being consumed by fire." Two encounters are said to 
have taken place; one at Barre, where Camus was 
slain, and his army broken, and the other at Aber- 
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lemno, where the remainder of the Danish forces were 
destroyed. Again, the invaders appeared on the 
coast of Buchan, when they were defeated near Slaines 
Castle, m the parish of Cruden. 

In consequence, apparently, of these repeated 
defeats, a convention was entered into, by which 
Sweno agreed to withdraw from Scotland, and refrain, 
during his lifetime, from farther inroads. But perhaps 
the real cause of the course thus followed by the 
Danish king was, that he might be free to direct his 
whole energies to his final expeditions against the 
EngUsh Saxons. 

These victories over "the Danes" are among the 
things which modem writers are at pains to under- 
value, or altogether dispute; and the legends with 
which they are sometimes embellished afford the 
opportunity for sneering at the "old historians." 
But, when we consider what had been occurring 
elsewhere, it is difficult to doubt the substantial 
accuracy of our traditions as to those contests. As 
already noticed, the same invaders ravaged the power- 
ful kingdom of France, until the "successors of 
Charlemagne" foxmd it necessary to purchase peace, 
by ceding to them a territory which became the 
permanent dukedom of Normandy, at the same time 
receiving their leader, Rollo, into the ranks of an all 
but independent nobility. They established themselves 
in Ireland so as permanently to destroy anything like 
Irish unity; and, after a lengthened struggle, they 
placed their kings on the throne of England. Beyond 
aU doubt, they assailed Scotland in precisely the 
same manner. The most sceptical cannot discredit 
this; and, to believe that these assaults altogether 
ceased in the reign of Malcolm II., when, for the 
first time, Danes and Norwegians were united under 
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one powerful king, and this without any assignable 
cause, would really require a greater amount of 
credulity than to believe the most exaggerated account 
of the reverses sustained by the invaders. That the 
Scottish monarchy was not subverted, like the Anglo- 
Saxon, and that the invasions themselves came to an 
end during this reign, can be accounted for only by 
repeated and signal defeats, such as we have glanced 
at. It is seldom that tradition is supported by such 
strong presiunptive evidence : and the proof is com- 
pleted by the existence of those remains, such as 
places of sepulture, bones, arms, etc., which usually 
mark the sites of ancient battle-fields. Indeed, it 
may be said, without exaggeration, that the so-called 
Danes left marks all over Scotland, different in kind, 
indeed, but almost as indelible as those left by the 
Komans. 

It has been seen that Sweno added England to his 
Danish dominions, and was succeeded by his son, 
Canute the Great: It has also been noticed that, 
nearly a century before, Edmimd of England had 
ceded to Malcolm I. of Scotland the north-western 
district of England, known as English Cumbria, on 
condition that Malcolm should defend this English 
border. Malcolm II. refusing to acknowledge the 
Danish conqueror s claim to recognition, in connection 
with Cimiberland — some say rather in consequence of 
Malcolm's recent annexation of the Lothians — Canute 
marched a great army towards the Scottish border. 
There the two kings met and settled their differences, 
and Canute returned home without striking a blow. 
All that remains of this mighty expedition is an 
obscure entry in a single copy of the Saocoii Chrofiick, 
to the effect that Malcolm met Canute, " bowed to his 
power, and became his man," with the significant 
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addition, "retaining his allegiance for a very short 
time."^ This transaction may have had some connection 
with the acquisition of the Lothians by the Scots. It 
more naturally connects itself with the principality of 
Cumberland^ which continued long afterwards to be 
held of the English kings. But its importance at 
present lies in this simple and undeniable fact, that 
Canute, wielding the power and resources of the three 
kingdoms of England, Norway, and Denmark, tacitly 
acquiesced in the abandonment of the long-continued 
efforts made by Angles, Norwegians, and Danes, suc- 
cessively, to extend their dominion over Scotland. 
Accordingly we hear nothing more of the Norsemen 
until the expedition of Haco, two hundred years hence. 
Thus, after an almost continuous struggle extending 
over nearly three centuries — ^from 794 to 1031 — the 
people of north Britain have succeeded in again 
vindicating their integrity as against foreign aggres- 
sion ; at the same time, going through a further period 
of training in the development of their " leading idea." 

1 Bobertflon's Early Kings, Vol. I., p. 97. To make siich things a basiu 
of national relations is simply ridiculous. 
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A LTHOUGH these long-continued invasions have 
^^ terminated, leavmg the growing kingdom intact, 
their influence must continue to be felt, through the 
introduction of an additional ethnic element to those 
previously existing. Along the eastern sea-board, and 
even more so in the extreme north, a Scandinavian 
population has ever since existed; as, indeed, is 
evident, even to the modem observer, in the appear- 
ance and character of the people. This new element 
did not, however, continue to subsist for any leng^ of 
time as antagonistic to, or even as separate fix)m, the 
native population, but, on the contrary, very soon 
mingled with the general body. 

The completeness of this process of assimilation is 
evidenced by the fact, noticed by the historian Burton 
as to him a curious anomaly, that "the national 
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exultation for victories gained over them (the Danes), 
mixed with expressions of horror and indignation at 
the cruel deeds of the invaders, will be heard expressed 
by a peasantry whom the ethnologist would probably 
set down, from historical and physical conditions, as 
themselves the descendants of the hated Danish 
pirates." ^ No doubt Mr. Burton is here speaking of 
modem times, after the lapse of so many centuries. 
But he might have noticed the same apparent anomaly 
extending back to a period very near to the transac- 
tions in question. The famous letter by the " Barons 
and Community of Scotland" to the Pope, in the year 
1320, regarding the English claims of superiority, 
already referred to as the Aherhrothoc Manifesto^ when 
pointing to the ancient character of their nation, 
specially sets forth the victories of their ancestors 
when often assailed by the "Norwegians, the Danes, 
and the English." Caithness and Sutherland had, 
beyond any other district, received a Norwegian 
population, and indeed had been governed for a time, 
together with the Orkneys, by jarls (or earls), either 
representing the king of Norway or as independent 
rulers; and yet, among the signitaries to that docu- 
ment, are to be found Magmis earl of Caithness, and 
William earl of Sutherland.* 

It is thus evident that the Scandinavian element, 
whatever influence its inAision had upon the physical 
or mental character, or upon the language and super- 
stitions of the general population of the country, never 
changed, or seriously affected the poUtical traditions and 
ideas of what had now become the Scottish Nation. 

1 IliMtory of Scotland, VoL I., p. 66. 

s See thifl celebrated document, as photographed, and translated, in the 
National Manuscripts of Scotland, published by authority of GoYemment. 
Part IL, Na xxiv. 
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Having followed the course of these Dano-Scandi- 
navian invasions without interruption, for the sake of 
connexion, we now revert to the period of the union 
of the Scots and Picts, in order to notice such other 
conspicuous transactions as occurred within the same 
period of time. 

In doing so, we naturally advert first to the circum- 
stance of the change of the royal residence. Kenneth 
Macalpine and his court migrated from Dunstaffiiage, 
or Dxmadd, to Forteviot in the district of Angus; 
and his descendants successively removed to Scone, 
DunfermUne, Stirling, and Edinburgh. This transfer 
of the royal abode no doubt indicates the relative 
importance of the different districts of country, at 
successive periods. For several reigns after the 
union, Kenneth's successors were occasionally referred 
to by their neighbours, especially the Irish annalists, 
as Reges Pictoi^m, and as kings of the Picts and 
Scots. By-and-by, they became Ri Alban, or Reges 
AlhanicBi and, by the time of Malcolm II., they were 
Reges ScoticB, kings of Scotia and the Scots. The 
name of the country went through the same process 
of transformation ; " Pictavia disappears, even from 
the Pictish Chronicle; and the country in which 
they ruled is now called Albania," or Albyn, Scotia, 
and eventually Scotland, the land of the Scots.^ 

With this progress of the Scottish name and ideas, 
the old Scottish or Columbian Church was intimately 
associated. The reader has seen how, after St. 
Columba and his followers had Christianized the Picts 
and the Angles of Northimibria, a coimter-action 
took place in favour of Romish ideas, which culminated 
in the expulsion of the Columbites from the Pictish 
dominions, by King Nectan, about the year 717. 

1 Chronicles of the Picts and JScots. Mr. Skene's preface, p. czxxix. 
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The establishment at lona was first destroyed by the 
Norsemen, about tiie year 794 ; and the same thmg 
was repeated on several subsequent occasions. These 
are noticed by the Irish annalists, with significant 
brevity, as, " The ravaging of Icolumkill " (a.d. 794) ; 
" The Hebrides laid waste by the Danes " (798) ; 
"Icolumkill burnt by the Gentiles" (801-2); "The 
family of Y slain by the Gentiles '' (806) ; and thus 
" the light was put out which had shed reUgion and 
civilization over Britain."^ In the year 829, the 
relics of the St. Columba are said to have been 
removed from lona, either to the Scottish mainland, or 
to Ireland; and, in 849, they foimd a resting place at 
Dunkeld, a new ecclesiastical centre, estabUshed by 
Kenneth Macalpine.* But the relics of St. Columba 
were not the only things connected with him that 
found a place in the country from which his follower 
had been ignominiously expelled. As previously 
noticed, the revolution by which the Pictish dynasty 
had been subverted, is by learned writers connected 
with, or supposed to have been caused by, a religious 
or ecclesiastical revolution, under which the followers 
of St. Columba came again into power along with 
the Scottish race of kings. lona, indeed, ceased to 
occupy the position of primacy, which passed succes- 
sively to Dimkeld and St. Andrews. But it remained 
the royal burial-place down to the death of Malcolm 
Canmore; and the religious community of which it 

1 Scotland in the Middle Ages; by Professor Cosmo Innes, p. 110. 

2 According to Buchaiian, "DunkeW is merely a corruption of "Cale- 
donia." ** Infra Athdiam ad dexteram Tai ripam sita est Caledonia 
opidum, vetus tantum nomen retinens vulgo Duncald^snJ* Below Athole, 
on the right bank of the Tay, stands the town Caledonia, yet retaining 
it8 ancient name, vulgarly called Dunkeld. — Rerum Scoticarum IlistoriOf 
Book I., ch. xxv. The exquisitely beautiful Dunkeld was certainly a royal 
residence in early Pictish times. 
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had been the cradle, under the name of Ciddees. 
continued to hold theu* place, marked by many of 
their peculiarities, until extinguished by the sons of 
Malcolm, and his Bomanizing queen. Saint Margaret. 

Not the least curious thing connected with this 
change in the name of the coimtry, is the circumstance 
that it is not said to have begun in the west, the 
original locality of the Scots of Albyn, and been 
gradually or imperceptibly extended. On the contrary, 
we find the name Scotia appUed very early, and 
peculiarly, to wliat had been the territory of the Picts, 
namely, the district extending northwards £5rom the 
Forth; and, in connexion with this, that river itself 
acquiring the new name of the "Scots- water." ^ 

It must, indeed, be confessed, however much we 
may value the supposed discoveries and the specula- 
tions of recent historians on this and kindred points, 
as correcting errors and exaggerations formerly 
believed in — such as the "extermination of the 
Picts" — that these speculations, in their divergence 
to an opposite extreme, have introduced into the 
history of the period some things far from intelligibla 
In the study of history, any properly-constituted 
mind instinctively desires to find traditions and 
chronicles, of an obscure or doubtAiI character, 
coinciding with existing facts or imquestionable 
records, and can scarcely rest satisfied with anything 
less. This is the natural result of the reliance we 
must feel upon the principle of cause and effect. We 
are satisfied when what we are asked to believe, on 
the authority of those who address us, is consistent 
with what we can verify by our senses, or by reference 
to something as to which all are agreed ; but we revolt 

1 See Macpherson's Oeographical lUtutrations of Scottish History, Voob 
Scottis S^, Scotte-Wattyr. 
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against what is inconsistent with these primary con- 
ditions. This may be illustrated by very palpable 
examples. 

The student sees, for example, in the case of our 
nearest continental neighbour, a coxmtry named France^ 
occupied by a nation bearing the name Francois, or 
French ; and this state of things, all admit, extends 
back for a distance of time. He knows, however, 
upon evidence as conclusive as that of his own senses, 
that this country was at one time, and for even a 
longer period, named Gaul, and the inhabitants Gaulois. 
But an explanation of this is found in the fact of an 
invasion and conquest, by a people named Franks, so 
powerful and numerous as to overwhelm, for a time, 
the original population, and impose their own name, 
Franks, Franjais, or French, upon the new and 
combined nation, and the name Frankland, or France, 
upon the coxmtry. The student's mind is satisfied. 
So in the case of the southern portion of our own 
Island. He sees a country known as England, and a 
people bearing the appropriate name of English ; and 
he knows, upon the admission of all parties, that the 
state of matters has existed for centuries. He also 
knows, upon evidence equally indubitable, that this 
country was at one time simply part of the Island 
Britain, that its people were Britons, and that this 
continued during, and after, the Koman occupation. 
But, again, an explanation of this apparent contradic- 
tion is found in the overwhelming invasion of the 
Anglo-Saxons, from whom the country came to be 
named Angleland — England — and the new nation 
English ; a condition of things that, instead of yielding 
to, resisted the influences of the Norman conquest. 
So satisfactory is this explanation to most nunds, that 
at present we almost daily witness it 
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triumphant argument, by those who contend for the 
exclusively Saxon, or Teutonic, composition of the 
modem EngUsh people, in opposition to those who 
maintain, that notwithstanding the Anglo-Saxon 
invasion, the population remained, to a great extent, 
British or Celtic. 

When the student comes to the case of north 
Britain, however, he is asked to reverse all this. We 
have witnessed the effect of the material remains of 
Roman invasions, as correcting those writers who are 
perpetually expatiating upon Roman valour and 
discipline, the miserable condition of the natives, and 
the " contempt " in which they were held by the 
invaders. But there are other things in connection 
with north Britain as palpable to the perceptions of 
living men as Roman camps and walls. In this case, 
the enquiring student finds himself Uving in a country 
called Scotland, the land of the Scots: He and his 
countrymen are known over the world as Scotsmen; 
and no one pretends to deny that such has been sub- 
stantially the state of matters for nearly a thousand 
years. Farther, he knows, on evidence which cannot 
be challenged, that, when the " curtain was withdrawn 
by the Romans," the country was occupied by tribes 
of different names, conspicuous among whom were 
the Caledonians; that these names were changed for 
others, chiefly those of Picts and Scots, and that 
eventually the latter gave their name to the country 
and its entire inhabitants. These are matters of fact 
about which all are agreed, and upon which the reader 
must of necessity rest in all his subsequent inquiries 
and conclusions. 

With such a state of ascertained facts, the older 
historians, whatever blunders they may have fallen 
into, are quite consistent. They say that the Scots 
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dwelt in the land before, or, at all events, aloDg with, 
the Picts; that their disputes resulted in a conquest 
by Scots over Picts, when the latter were either 
expelled or exterminated; that henceforth a race of 
Scottish kings reigned over the country, which, from 
Albyn, became Scotiay and, in process of time, Scotland; 
and hence the Scottish nation of the present day, and 
the total disappearance of the Pictish name, unless in 
old chronicles, or in popular legends about an extinct 
race of men. Certain modem writers, on the other 
hand, come forward to assure the student that the 
whole of this is a " fable," or a " fabrication," or even a 
deliberate " forgery." He is told that the Picts alone 
were the famous barbarians who opposed the Romans, 
and only came to be called by a new name in conse- 
quence of a custom of painting themselves in war; 
that the Scots, who are no doubt referred to by the 
same ancient writers, came from Ireland only for a 
temporary purpose, and returned to whence they came; 
that the only permanent settlement of these Irish 
Scots was that of the Dalriads, in the sixth century ; 
that they were a " petty people," confined to Argyle- 
shire, whose ^'annals bear about as much upon the 
general history of Scotland as the early annals of 
Sussex might do upon the general history of England.' 
And learned and elaborate volumes are devoted U) 
establish that, in place of the Scots having conquen^l 
the Picts, the very reverse was the case, and that 
Kenneth Macalpine was truly a Pictish prince. 

The singular phenomenon of the change of name, 
both of people and country, cannot indeed be ignon^l ; 
and so the explanation given is this — that, when the 
student reads of Scotia in early Uterature, he must 
understand not Scotland, or Albyn, but Ireland, or 

1 Robertson's Scotland under Her Ear^y King*i ^**^' ^'f P' ^^'* 
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Hibemia; that the Irish Dakiads were sometimes 
called Scots ; that Kemieth Macalpine was no doubt 
somehow or other comiected with their petty royal 
family ; that by a singular process, described as 
" natural attraction," the name Scotia was transferred 
from the larger country, Ireland, to the smaller, 
Britain north of the Forth, and that the great Pictish 
nation voluntarily divested themselves of their own 
name and individuaUty, and adopted those of their 
petty neighbours. Not only so, but that they im- 
mediately set themselves deliberately to repudiate 
their ancestors, and frame a fictitious history, in order 
to gratify the ambition or vanity of the people from 
whom, at most, they had merely borrowed a king. 

These extraordinary things may possibly be true. 
But, if so, they are without parallel in the history of 
any other country or nation. They violate every con- 
dition of cause and effect, and must, consequently, ever 
remain most diflScult of belief. The question, there- 
fore, suggests itself, whether it is necessary to give 
implicit credence to either class of historians? or, 
whether there is not a middle course that may satisfy 
an intelligent and candid student ? In presenting 
these " antecedents" of the War of Independence, the 
author has adopted, as nearly as possible, the middle 
course suggested by the ablest and most, impartial 
writer upon the subject, Father Innes, in his CHttcal 
Essay on the Ancient Inhabitants of Scotland} 

Returning from this digression; in the march of 
events which either promote or indicate the growth of 
the kingdom, the eye rests, for a time, upon the reign of 
Constantino II., as showing a palpable advance in 
power and importance. 

1 See Appendix, Note 1. 
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In the year 918, the Northumbrians, called upon to 
defend their territories against an invasion of the 
Norsemen, turned for aid to the king of the Scots. 
Here, then, was a complete change in the relative 
position — a Scottish king acting as a sort of arbiter 
between the once<conquering Northumbrians and the 
more recently aggressive Norsemen. Constantino re- 
sponding to the call, a great battle, formerly noticed, 
was fought at Corbridge-on-Tyne. Night separated 
the hostile armies : the Scots claimed the honours of 
the field ; the Norsemen kept possession of the terri- 
tory up to the Tyne; but this was practically a 
victory for Constantine. Athelstan, described as '^ the 
mightiest warrior who ever sat on the throne of Saxon 
England," married his sister to Sitric, a leader of the 
Norsemen, who had been ruler of Northumbria ; but, 
he dying, Athelstan seized the territory for himself. 
Olave, son of Sitric, married the daughter of Con- 
stantino. This was sufficient to excite the suspicion 
of Athelstan, and led to a boastful incursion by that 
monarch into Scotland, which in subsequent ages grew 
into one of those transactions in which English writers 
alleged the superiority of the crown of England over 
Scotland was acknowledged. If so, it was rather a 
strange result that within three years Constantine is 
found invading England, in conjunction with his son- 
in-law, for the purpose of wresting Northimibria from 
Athelstan. This expedition exhibits a curious medley 
of combatants. Constantine was followed not only by 
his native Scots, but by Norsemen, Welsh, and Strath- 
clyde Britons. Athelstan, on the other hand, called in 
the assistance of Angles, Danes, and Norsemen, and 
there occurred one of the most obstinate and san- 
guinary battles ever fought on English soil, in which 
Athelstan and his allies were victorious. This was the 
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battle of Bninanburg, where it is said no fewer than 
five kings, seven jarls, a son of Constantine, and two 
brothers of Athelstan were slain, and in consequence of 
which the latter attained a pitch of power and glory 
greater than any other Saxon king of England. 
A.fter a reign of forty years, Constantino retired to the 
Culdee monastery of St. Andrews. But when Olave, 
his son-in-law, again appeared to claim Northumbrian 
we find the old king emerging from his retirement, 
assuming his armour, and leading his followers victori- 
ously as far south as the Tees. 

Constantine, as we have seen, was not always 
successful in his military contests ; but the peculiarity 
observable about them is, the change of scene, and 
relative position. We have no longer a pagan " Ida 
the flame-bearer," and his immediate followers, 
advancing in their devastating course from south to 
north, crossing the Tyne, crossing the Tweed, 
advancing to the banks of the Forth, and occupying 
the fertile Lothians : we have no longer a nominally 
Christian Oswy, repaying the hospitality and protec- 
tion his family had received from Scots and Picts, 
by invading their territories, and (as is alleged) sub- 
jecting them to payment of tribute ; or an ambitious 
Egfrid, carrying his arms into the north, and 
threatening the extinction of the Pictish kingdom, 
but, in place of this, leaving his bones and those of 
his followers on tlte field of Nechtanesmere. On that 
field the tide began to ebb, and now such contests are 
carried on as far south as the Tyne, and even the Tees. 
Athelstan s expedition was scarcely an exception to 
this remark : It was merely the case of the arrow 
cleaving the air, and leaving no trace of its path. 
The change thus noticed clearly marks the consolidati<»i 
and governing power of the northern kingdom. 
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Before passing fjx)m the eventful reign of Con- 
stantine, it is proper to notice that in it may be wit- 
nessed a great step towards an ultimate imion of the 
entire Scottish kingdom. A daughter of Kenneth 
Macalpine married Cu, prince of Strathclyde. Their 
son, Eocha, became king of Scots, along with Greg — 
sometimes called " Gregory the Great." Constantine, 
who was grandson of Kenneth, obtained the election of 
his brother Donald as king of Strathclyde. The fami- 
lies thus became intermingled, and ultimately, as we 
shall see, the two merged in King Duncan. 

In the order of events comes the acquisition of Cum- 
berland by Malcolm I., in the year 945, already noticed 
in conneion with the Danish wars. This ^L^ikou 
is another of those occasions on which the English 
" superiority " was made to hang. Edmund granted to 
Malcolm this territory within the English border, on 
condition of Malcolm becoming his ** fellow- worker " — 
in other words, defending the English kingdom in this 
quarter against the Danes ; and the territory was held, 
partly in virtue of this title, and partly, as the English 
chronicler, Simeon of Durham, says, imder the year 
1070, ^^violenter suhjtigata"^ till the reign of Malcolm 
IV., when it was exchanged for other possessions in 
Northumberland and elsewhere in England. The next 
great land-mark is the annexation of Lothian, during 
the reign of Malcolm II. Since the defeat of the 
Angles at Nechtanesmere, the territory south of the 
Forth, and bounded on the west by Strathclyde, had 
been a kind of debateable land, the Anglian popu- 
lation, sometimes called Saxons, however, keeping 
their place, more or less, whichever contending party 

1 Scotland under Her Early Kwg9yY6\, I., pp. 12-\^\,—\niietC Scotland 
in the Middle Age^j p. 84, 

VOL. I. L 
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was uppermost. The Solway and Tyne had been 
practically the old boundary betwixt the Strathclyde 
Britons and Picts, on one side, and the Boman pro- 
vincials on the other; and the eflforts of the Scoto- 
Pictish kings to push themselves southward along the 
east coast, was obviously just a continuance of the 
struggle, suggested by historical, poUtical, and geo- 
graphical influences. It was on various oecaaions a 
question whether the Tees, the Tyne, or the Tweed was 
to be the permanent Scottish border ; and the solution 
of that question may be said to have been determined 
by the appearance of the Normans. 

Malcolm, almost immediately after his accession 
(1000), made an incursion into Northumbria, as far as 
Durham. There he was attacked and defeated by 
Uchtred, son of Ealdorman Waltheof. A few years 
afterwards, however, Malcolm again appeared in 
Northumberland, and succeeded in conclusively annex- 
ing the district of Lothian to the Scottish kingdom. 
Some writers maintain that Lothian was either ceded, 
by King Edgar and his Witan, to Kenneth II., or was 
" wrested from Edgar " by the Scottish king, as early 
as 962, and the learned Professor Innes, who affirms 
this proposition, informs us that, some years before, 
during the reign of Indulphus, Edinburgh was given 
up to the Scots. This carried with it an advance to the 
Pentlands as a boundary. Such an account is favored 
by English writers, because they convert it, as usual^ 
into a "feudal bargain," favorable to the idea of 
English supremacy.^ But, whatever previous transac- 

1 ^' One of the descendants of Kenneth Macalpine, Kenneth the son of 
Malcolm, succeeded in vyretiing from Edgar of England the northeni 
district of the province of Northumberland, which then began to be known 
by the name of Lothian. One of the fragments of chronicles, formerly 
mentioned, relates that in the time of Indulfus, a king a few years earlier 
than Kenneth, Edinburgh (oppidvm Edin) waR given up to the Scota J 
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tions there may have been in this direction, certain 
it is that, in the year 1018, Malcohn II. invaded 
Northumbria, when a memorable battle was fought at 
Carham, on the south side of the Tweed, where the 
Northumbrian forces were defeated; and that, in 
consequence, what had hitherto been claimed as a 
portion of Northumbria, or Bemicia, lying north of 
that river, was finally ceded to Malcolm by the earl, 
Eadulf-Cudel. It is a noteworthy circumstance that 
this transaction occurred during the reign of Canute 
the Great, who, according to the Saxon Chronicle, 
had just reduced Malcolm to the condition of an 
obedient vassal ! 

The northern people had thus repelled the Anglo- 
Saxon invasion as far as the stream, which has since 
become so famous in history, in romance, and song, as 
the "Scottish Border," and Lothian, from being a 
harassed debateable land, was by-and-by to become a 
figivored province, and ultimately the seat of royalty. 
There are people so ignorant, or so unobservant, as 
to find in the name of the capital of modem Scotland 
an argument for the Saxon character of the kingdom 
and nation. Edinburgh, they say, is only another form 
of Edwin's-burg, or town: Edwin is a purely Saxon 
name ; and so the city must have taken it's name from 
some Saxon prince or chief; Edwin's-burg is the 
capital of the kingdom, and, consequently, that king- 

cannot but think that this was a part of the same transaction by which the 
English-Saxons solemnly conceded to the Scots the northern district of 
Northumberland ; and it is remarkable that the earliest historical fact, 
precisely recorded in the chronicles of both countries, should relate to the 
aecetiion of this rich province, which Scotland has never abandoned, and 
the city which was destined to become the capital of the kingdom."— -Innes' 
Middle Agee^ p. 83. The transaction would have been more accurately 
described by the word revindication, Ida the Flame-bearer and his 
followers had stolen this rich province in the sixth century, and now it is 
wrested from his successors. 
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dom must practicallj have been Saxon. Those who^ 
ignorantly, attempt to reason so, forget that, when the 
name (assmning their premises for the sake of argu- 
ment) was attached to the town, Mid-Lothian, of which 
it is the centre, was no part of the Scottish kingdom ; 
that it only became so in the reign of Malcohn II., and 
that Edinburgh did not become the capital of Scotland 
for centuries after. 

It was during the reign of Malcolm II. that the 
consolidation of the northern kingdom was completed, 
by the peaceful amalgamation of Strathclyde. We 
have seen that Donald, a brother of Constaniine, was 
elected king of this territory. He fell at the battle of 
Brunanburgh, and his family became extinct by the 
death of his grandson, Eogan ^^ the Bald." Thereupon, 
Constantine's grandson, Duncan, took his place ; and, 
when Dimcan ascended the Scottish throne, in the year 
1034, Picts, Scots, and Strathclyde Britons became 
imited imder one dynasty, and the Solway became the 
border on the western marches. How many vicisri- 
tudes, since the legions of Agricola crossed that border, 
nearly a thousand years ago I and how curious it is 
to find the old line of demarcation between the Roman 
province and the north thus practically resumed ! 

Duncan's reign was no-way remarkable. In the 
south he seems to have followed, but with doubtful 
success, the policy of his immediate predecessors 
towards Northumbria ; and to have been much occu- 
pied in contests with the Norwegian jarls of Orkney, 
who still held a footing in the north. But his name 
has been rendered immortal by the power of genius : 
To the readers of Shakspeare he must ever remain the 
" gracious Duncan " murdered by Macbeth. That 
Duncan perished in a contest with Macbeth, who 
reigned in his place, cannot be disputed ; but it would 
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appear that Macbeth was no more guilty of murder 
than other claimants to a throne who attain their 
object by the death of a rival. He made such a claim, 
on some colourable title ; and it seems now generally 
confessed that, in place of having been a ^'bloody 
lyrant/* he proved an able and successful king, under 
whom Scotland enjoyed peace and prosperity. 

The two sons of Duncan fled on their father's death, 
Malcolm, the eldest, to England, where he took refuge 
with his maternal uncle, Siward, Earl of Northumbria, 
Donald to the western isles. The first of these after- 
wards became Malcolm III., under the Celtic cognomen 
of "Canmore," or Great-head; the second succeeded 
his brother under the also Celtic name, Donald "Bane," 
or the Fair. According to the popular story, Malcolm 
was placed upon his father's throne by the aid of his 
Uncle Siward and the Saxon king, Edward the Con- 
fessor; and this story was, by Norman scribes, in 
subsequent ages converted into a transaction by which 
Edward, as Lord-Paramount of Scotland, disposed of 
the Scottish crown. Unfortunately for this story, 
Edward could scarcely hold his native subjects imder 
control, and earl Siward had died several years before 
Malcolm's restoration.^ That event is sufficiently 
accounted for by Malcolm's personal character, as 
afterwards fully developed, for valour, enterprise, and 
military capacity, and the circumstance of his claiming 
to represent the "victorious" Malcolm II., with the 
assistance, very likely, of his Northumbrian friends. 

1 SooUand under Her Early Kinffs, Vol. I., p. 123, and Note. 



CHAPTER X. 

MALCOLM IIL CONTINUED PREVAILING IMPRESSION AS TO HIS 

POLICY OF INTRODUCING STRANGERS INTO HIS KINGDOM 

EXAMINED DANGEROUS EFFECTS OF THAT FOLXCY AS 

FOLLOWED BY HIS SONS — A SIMILAR POUCY ON THE PART 

OF EDWARD THE CONFESSOR FATAL TO SAXON ENGLAND 

BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE NORMANS ; THEIR SETTLEMENT EN 
FRANCE; THEIR WARS IN ITALY AND SICILY, AND CON- 
QUEST OF ENGLAND MELANCHOLY fiFFBCTS OF THIS 

EVENT UPON THE SAXON POPULATION; AND CONTRAST 
BETWEEN ROMAN AJVD NORMAN CONQUESTS; — POWERFUL 
MILITARY ORGANIZATION FORMED OUT OF NORMAN 

CHIVALRY, AND ARCHERS COMPOSED OF YEOMEN SAXON 

REFUGEES FIND SHELTER IN SCOTLAND ; AMONGST OTHERS 
THE ROYAL FAMILY, CONSISTING OF EDGAR ATHELING, 

HIS MOTHER AND SISTERS MARRIAGE OF MALCOLM AND 

MARGARET — NORMAN INVASION OF SCOTLAND AND ITB 
CONSEQUENCES — WARS BETWEEN MALCOLM, WILLLAMi 
AND HIS SON RUFUS — ERECTION OF NORMAN CASTLES 

ON THE BORDERS DEATH AND CHARACTER OP MALCOLH 

—ECCLESIASTICAL POLICY OF MARGARET SUPPRESSION 

OF CULDEES ; AND INTRODUCTION OF ROMAN HIERARCHY. 

"Il/rALCOLM, son of Duncan, was but a child 
when, in consequence of his father s death, he 
took refuge with the earl of Northumbria, and he 
must have resided there, and at the English court, 
for at least eighteen years. This accounts, so far, for 
the ready acquiescence he afterwards showed in Saxon 
innovations. Crowned king of Scots on the 25th of 
April, 1057, Malcolm reigned for no less than thirty- 
six years, contemporaneously with three English 
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kings; the feeble Saxon, Edward the Confessor, the 
warlike and ambitious Norman, William I., and the 
scarcely less able and ambitious William Rufus. This 
was a period of momentous events in England; the 
Norman Conquest, the extinction of the Saxon 
monarchy, and the beginning of those two long 
miserable centuries, during which strangers lorded it 
over that country, and the native population was 
reduced to the condition of serfdom. It was a period 
pregnant with future changes for Scotland also. To 
understand these fiilly, one must have a tolerably 
distinct impression of the general circimistances and 
character of the revolution in England ; and therefore 
we shall endeavour satisfactorily to describe these. 
But, meantime, let us examine for a little a sort of 
superstition that has crept in amongst historians, 
regarding the position of Scotland and the Scots 
during the reign of Malcolm Canmore. 

We have witnessed the Celtic peoples of north 
Britain defending themselves for centuries against 
the Bomans, and, as the result, remaining, as Gibbon 
expresses it, "unsubdued." We have seen them, on 
the withdrawal of the Bomans, threatening to occupy 
the southern part of the Island, and only driven back 
by the introduction of a foreign power — the Anglo- 
Saxons. We have witnessed, again, how persistently, 
for centuries, they opposed the advancing tide of 
Anglian invasion, until that tide was finally turned 
on the field of Nechtanesmere ; and how, thereafter, 
they continued to maintain a balanced struggle for 
the territory south of the Forth. We have seen them 
gradually amalgamating, and, eventually forming a 
complete union, under which a purely Celtic people, 
the Scots of Dalriada, after leavening the whole with 
a more advanced civiUzation, were placed in the fore- 
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ground as nominal rulers. We have witnessed how 
this united people successfully resisted the Danish 
and Scandinavian invasions. We have seen them 
obtaining, by cession, a footing in Cumbria, south of 
the Solway ; and, by force of arms, revindicating the 
territory of Lothian, wrested fjx)m their ancestors, 
centuries ago, by the then conquering Angles, and 
thus carrying their permanent frontier, on that side 
of the Island, to the river Tweed. We have just 
seen them peacefully reunited to their ancestral 
brethren, the Britons of Strathclyde; their power 
and resources thereby increased, and their border, on 
the western marches, extended to the Solway. Now 
we see them, thus united, under one of the ablest of 
the successors of Kenneth Macalpine, a monarch at 
once brave, enterprising, and sagacious. 

So far as could be conjectured, from preceding 
events and surrounding circumstances, but for the 
advent of the Normans, the Scottish kingdom seemed, 
at this time, destined to advance its southern frontier 
to the Eibble, or even the Mersey on the west, and 
to the Tyne, or even the Tees, on the east — ^if not 
further. The Saxon people had imfortunately of late 
become familiarized with external encroachments and 
foreign rulers, and the sceptre was apparently 
slipping from the feeble hands of their native kings. 
Such speculations are indeed only of value as tending 
to bring out more distinctly the actual position of 
things; but they do so very clearly in the present 
case. 

Yet, in the face of these palpable facts, and obvious 
conjectures, this is the juncture at which historians 
have chosen to represent Malcolm's native subjects 
as so effete and feeble that, unfit to defend themselves, 
it became necessary for their kings to call in the aid 
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of strangers. In our introductory chapter, we had 
occasion to quote the formula on this subject, which 
is repeated by ahnost every succeeding writer, as to 
"the policy of Malcolm, who, conscious of the in- 
feriority of his own Celtic race, manifested a wise 
anxiety to prevail on strangers, whether Saxons, 
Danes, or Normans, to settle in his dominions." One 
is tempted to ask, to whom had Malcolm's native 
subjects hitherto proved themselves inferior, as the 
ultimate result of contests extending over a thousand 
years ? Surely not to the Saxons, unless we are to 
lay aside the evidence of tangible facts, and give credit 
to stories about phantom "Saxon emperors," who 
ruled over all Britain 1 Surely not to the Danes, or 
Scandinavians, who had so utterly failed in their 
attempts at conquest ? How far they were to prove 
inferior to the Normans remains to be seen; but to 
speak thus of inferiority to those with whom they had 
come into actual contact, is utterly without warrant. 

As to Malcolm's supposed " policy " in this matter, 
it is questionable whether it existed at all. No doubt 
he was partial to southern people and southern 
customs, from early impressions, and became more so 
afler marrying a Saxon princess. But the influx of 
strangers into Scotland, in consequence of the Norman 
invasion of England, was plainly the result, not of 
any policy on the part of the Scottish king, but chiefly 
of the tyranny and oppression exercised by the con- 
querors. If Malcolm wished to "prevail upon 
strangers to settle in his dominions," he set about 
inviting them after a very grim fetshion indeed. 
Speaking of the incursions of the Scots into England, 
Robertson, in his Early KingSy quoting fipom the 
English chroniclers, thus sums up the picture : — " All 
who escaped were driven in crowds along the home- 
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ward path of the invaders; and, though mnltitudes 
of the captives perished by the way, enough remained 
to satisfy the cupidity of their captors, and to supply 
every hovel beyond the border with slaves of English 
race."^ This is evidently a rhetorical exaggeration, 
by an English writer disposed to magnify Malcolm's 
repacity. The reader, it is thought, must feel this 
instinctively, on a simple perusal of the passage. So 
much, however, for Malcolm's method of promoting 
the Saxon immigration. When speaking of the 
desolation, or " waste," produced in the north of 
England by William's political vengeance, the same 
writer says : — " Multitudes of every class abandoned 
their native land during this frightful period of misery 
and despair. Scotland became their asylum and 
adopted home, and in the veins of many of the bravest 
and noblest of her sons there flowed, in after times, 
the best and purest blood of ancient Northumbria."* 
Edgar the Atheling, and his sister Margaret, who 
became Malcolm's wife, with their personal friends 
and followers, were among the refugees who found 
shelter and protection from Norman oppression within 
the Scottish borders. This was WiUiam's contribution 
to the immigration. When we come to the reign of 
Margaret's son, David, we do indeed find a "policy" 
of introducing Normans and French — not Saxons; 
but no such policy, suggested by a consciousness of 
inferiority in his native subjects, can be fairly imputed 
to the courageous and warlike Canmore. 

The superstition under examination is carried even 
farther by some writers, who would fain make it 
appear that, with the immigration of these strangers, 
the Scottish dynasty, and even the Scottish nation, 
had disappeared, and that Scotland, as a kingdom, was 

1 Robertson's Early Kings, Vol. I., p. 133. « Ibid. Vol. I., p. 134. 
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indebted entirely to them for her future existence. 
This pervades modem writers, but let us take examples 
of it from the pages of a popular history of Scotland, 
published within the last few years. Thus, after an 
enumeration of families said to be derived from 
stranger settlers, "chiefly Anglo-Norman," we find 
this quotation given as from Chalmers' Caledonia: — 
" Such were the men who governed Scotland through- 
out the ScotO'Sa^Jcon period, who formed her con- 
stitution and administered her laws, who estabUshed 
her church and transmitted her authorities, who 
vindicated her rights and restored her independence."^ 
Again, referring to a contest as to the royal suc- 
cession, during the reign of Malcolm IV., we find 
this passage: — "Notwithstanding the powerful sup- 
port given to the * Boy of Egremont,' this attempt, 
like every other to establish the old law of succession, 
failed of success, and the Celtic race were obliged to 
submit to the sway of the Saocon kings, of the family of 
Malcolm Canmore, and to the prowess of the Saxon 
and Norman barons whom their prudent policy 
attracted to the Scottish court." ^ And, again, referring 
to the death of Donald Bane, Malcolm Canmore's 
brother, it is said : — " Donald Bane died at Roscobie, 
in Forfarshire, and with him terminated the line of the 
Scottish kingsr^ 

Now, by what rule or practice, in historical writing, 

1 Pictorial History of Scotland, Vol I., p. 66. Caledonia, etc., Book IV., 
Cbap. i; VoL 1, p. 599. 

3 Ibid. The passage is a blunder, so far as it represents the contest to 
have been for a revival of some old Celtic law of succession. The " Boy of 
Egremont" was the grandson of Duncan, Malcolm Canmore's eldest son by 
his first marriage with Ingebiorge, widow of the great Jarl Thorfin, and 
was consequently heir, not according to any Celtic custom, but by the 
novel feudal rules of male primogeniture. 

3 Ibid., p. 44. 
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is this sort of thing suggested or supported 1 Why is 
Donald Bane described as the last of the '^ Scottish 
kings?" and why are the family of his brother 
Malcolm spoken of as " Saxon kings ?" The usual 
course of events has been for monarchs, great and 
small, to marry foreign princesses. Every reader can 
recall instances of this. When was it first heard of 
that the children of such a marriage formed a new and 
foreign dynasty ? It never was so heard of except in 
this case of a Celtic monarch of Scotland marrying a 
Saxon princess, and she, too, a disinherited refugee I 
If being bom of a Saxon mother converted the sons of 
Malcolm into " Saxon kings," why should even Donald 
Bane be described as a '^ Scottish king," seeing he also 
was the son of a Saxon mother — ^the daughter of Earl 
Siward of Northimibria 1 Malcolm had four sons 
who successively reigned after him : How do they 
describe themselves in their public charters ? First, 
" I, Dunecan, son of Bang Malcolumb, by hereditary 
right, King of Scotland:" Second, "Edgar, by the 
grace of Grod, Bang of the Scots :" Third, " Alexander, 
by the grace of God, Bang of the Scots:" Fourth, 
" David, by the grace of God, King of the Soots." 
True, in some instances, the address runs thus : — 
" To all throughout my kingdom, in Scotland and 
Lothian dweUing, Scots and English ;" but this only 
renders the style " King of Scots" the more significant 
The second generation, Malcolm the Maiden, and 
William the Lion, keep up the same style, stiU ad- 
dressing " Scots and Enghsh," and even " French and 
Galwegians." But, after this, while the Alexanders, 
II. and III., are still " Kings of Scots," the " English, 
French, and Galwegians " entirely disappear, and the 
pei-sons addressed are " all the good men of my whole 
land." This royal style is the more remarkable, for 
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the present poipose^ by contrast. We are familiar 
with Kings of France, of Spain, and of England. 
Kichard Coeur de lion was " Kichard, by the grace of 
Grod, King of England, Duke of Normandy and 
Aquitaine, and CJomit of Anjou:" Edward I. was 
" Edward, by the grace of God, Eang of England, 
Lord of Ireland, and Duke of Guienne;" but the 
princes ruling north of the Forth, and afterwards of 
the Tweed, firom Kenneth Macalpine, who united the 
Picts and Scots^ to James Stuart, who united Scotland 
and England, were ever, not merely in formal charters 
and proclamations, but also in common language, 
" Kings of Scots," ^ For every historical phenomenon 
there is a cause. The origin of this pecuhar custom is 
capable of easy explanation, from the relations of the 
Scottish kings to their subjects ; but such an explana- 
tion is not necessary in an argument with those who, 
by a dash of the pen, or a well-turned period, would 
convert the family and successors of the Celtic 
Malcolm Canmore into Saxon kings. 

With all this, he certainly would be almost equally 
wrong who would seek to ignore or depreciate the 
Anglo-Danish or Norman elements introduced into 
Scotland during this and subsequent reigns, so far as 
the captives, reftigees, or immigrants were in such a 
position as did not prevent their amalgamating with 
the native population, and casting in their lot with 
their adopted country. But, as regards the " policy " 
of King David and his family, by which Norman 
adventurers were invited into the kingdom, and con- 
verted into territorial magnates, church dignitaries, 
and officers of state, while, as in many instances, they 

1 Hie Charters referred to may now be seen among the Fae SimUei of 
National Manu9cripU in course of publication by Government. Parts L 
and II. 
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continued still to hold lands in England, and were 
thus bound by allegiance to the Norman-English kings, 
this much- vaunted policy was, as we shall see, just the 
same as that adopted by Edward the Confessor, which 
led to the subversion of the Saxon monarchy, and the 
subjugation by foreigners of the EngUsh people. In 
its natural effects, this policy proved all but fatal to 
Scotland also. 

It may be true enough that some among the 
descendants of those strangers, when, subjected to the 
relentless pressure of Edward's feudal influence and 
miUtary power, on the one side, and the stubborn 
resistance of tiie commmiity of Scotland on tiie other, 
finding they must choose a side or be crushed in the 
conflict, did eventually enrol themselves in the patriotic 
ranks, and assist in the achievement of Scottish inde- 
pendence. But, in the first instance, it was this very 
foreign element, and its consequent entanglements, 
which suggested designs against that independence, 
and gave these an opportunity of success, by opening 
the door to the robber. It was this foreign element, as 
represented by the competitors for the crown, on the 
failure of direct issue of Alexander III., that first 
bowed the knee to the usurper, and again and again 
repeated the degrading ceremony. During the earlier 
years of the war that followed, if some of the barons 
of Anglo-Norman extraction may, as individuals, be 
acquitted of the charge of deUberate treachery and base- 
ness, by reason of the equivocal position in which they 
were placed, there should be but one verdict upon the 
question whether, generally speaking, they proved 
themselves worthy of the asylum they had found, or 
the favours heaped upon them. Their conduct may be 
palliated ; it can never be justified : and to claim for 
them, as a body, the honour of having " vindicated 
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Scotland's rights, and restored her independence," is 
simply a distortion of historical truth. There were, 
no douht, exceptional cases, but these were only ex- 
ceptions; and the general truth of the censure we 
thus venture to pronounce cannot be better illustrated 
than by reference to the conduct of some of the most 
prominent of these much- vaunted settlers. 

The first, at least the most remarkable case occurring 
during the lifetime of Canmore himself, was that of 
Cospatrick, an Earl of Northumbria, who took refuge in 
Scotland, along with Edgar AtheUng and his sisters, 
and upon whom the enamoured king "bestowed the 
manor of Dunbar, and many fair lands in the Merse 
and Lothian." Before Malcolm's death, this same 
Cospatrick is found foreshadowing the future, by 
fighting against his patron in the army of WilUam 
Rufus. Notwithstanding of this, his son was created 
an earl, and for generations the family were pro- 
verbially said to "carry the keys of the eastern 
marches in their belts," generally exercising the 
power thus obtained on behalf of foreign aggression. 
Patrick, the seventh earl, was one of the " English 
party" during the minority of Alexander III. 
Perhaps this was excusable ; but Patrick, eighth 
earl of Dimbar and March, wag one of the mock- 
competitors for the crown, and, as such, came forward 
to acknowledge the supremacy of the English king. 
He ever afterwards " steadily adhered to the English 
interest," says his biographer, and, with his son, was 
in Edward's army at the siege of Carlaverock. This 
son, also named Patrick, was the person who received 
Edward II. into the castle of Dunbar, when he fled 
from the field of Bannockbum ; and he was appointed 
governor of Berwick for Edward III., after the 
defeat of Halidonhill. George, the tenth earl, from 
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his possessions one of the most powerfiJ nobles in 
Scotland, having taken umbrage at the supposed 
neglect of his daughter by the king's son, the Duke 
of Rothesay, made secret application to Henry IV., 
offering to do him important service against Scotland ; 
and, when his treachery was discovered, "renounced 
his allegiance and retired to England." In 1401, he 
made a "wasteful inroad " into Scotland : in 1402, he 
again devastated the borders, and at the battle of 
Homildon, he fought on the English side. In the 
succeeding reign, that of James I., the family was 
finally forfeited, and removed to England. So much 
for Cospatrick and his successors. 

Take next the two great famiUes of Baliol and Bruce. 
Members of both had married Scottish heiresses, and 
otherwise obtained extensive domains, which made 
them powerful Scottish barons, while continuing to 
hold lands in England, and they were thus under a 
divided allegiance. As we shall see in the sequel, 
this led to the defeat of the Scots (if it really was a 
defeat), at the famous Battle of the Standard. In 
spite of this, they were allowed to retain their Scottish 
domains, and, having married into the royal family, 
their descendants, John Baliol, and Robert Bruce, 
came to be the leading competitors for the crown, 
and the first to put their seals to a charter (still 
extant), acknowledgkig the arbiter Edward as Lord 
Paramount of Scotland, thus bartering away the 
independence of an ancient kingdom for their own 
personal aggrandizement. Bruce even went the 
length of pleading for a partition of the kingdom^ 
rather than lose a share of the spoil. Baliol accepted 
the throne as Edward's vassal, and when he ventured 
to renounce that vassalage, ignominiously succumbed 
at the first blow, and (so far as he could do so), 
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surrendered the kingdom to a conqueror. Bract 

and his son stood aloof finom the stroggie th^i 

followed, while others were periling lands aiid Yd^i 

and truth compels the confession that even his taa>:<is 

grandson, Robert, not only followed the same i>yzr^ 

for a time, but took an active part in the inTaa»i; 

and oppression of the native country of his Djp:<£R:r. 

and the people of his own Scottish dc^nains.. That 

he aflerwards noblv redeemed his error is no ai&wtrr 

to the charge under discussion. We find Edwai^i 

BaUol, the son of the competitor, unmediately aiWr 

Bruce s death, again accepting the crown as a yn^*:\ 

of the English king, and, along with the " dLsinL<erit<c*i 

barons " — ^men who had forfeited their poi£esi5«>iL^ 

by persistent opposition — involving the country h*r 

claimed to govern in the horrors of a renewed struggle 

for her independence. And, in the next generation. 

we see David Bruce, the degenerate son of a nobler 

father, becoming the willing minion of the Fngli^h 

court, and doing his very best, by secret treaties, t#^ 

hand over his kingdom to his brother-in-law, Edward 

111. Nor was this all. The most cursorv reader of 

Scottish history must be familiar with the fact that 

the evil did not die out with the defeat of Edward 

Baliol, or the death of David Bruce ; but that there 

was ever to be found, even down to the Union, an 

" English party," among the descendants of the«e 

alien nobles, ready to barter away the Uberty and 

independence of their country for English gold, or 

assistance in their selfish projects — ready to call in 

the arbitration of English kings, and thus covertly 

to recognise the old claim of superiority, which, when 

openly made, had been put down by the sword. 

Such were some of the conseriuences of that [xihcv 

follf)wed by Malcolm Canmore's sons ; and siirh, 
VOL. {, M 
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generally speaking, was the conduct of those '' Norman 
barons whom their prudent policy attracted to the 
Scottish court !" Let us now see how the same policy 
had proved fatal to Saxon England. 

Among the sea-kings or piratical leaders who, as we 
have witnessed, were driven from Norway by Harald 
Harfager, there was one named Rou, Hrolf, or Rdlo. 
Determined to push his fortunes elsewhere, and being 
already a sort of hero among the baysmen, he was 
followed by a band composed of Norwegians, Swedes^ 
Danes, and Frizians, aQ embued with a kindred spirit 
After some imsuccessful attempts on the coasts of 
Scotland and England, they commenced a series of 
attacks upon France, marked by similar scenes of 
devastation, rapine, and bloodshed to those formerly 
noticed as occurring in other quarters. In vain the 
successors of Charlemagne endeavoured to repel th^n 
by force, or purchase their absence by immense sums 
of money as had been done by the English. The 
result was, that Eling Charles, sumamed the Simple, 
offered to marry his daughter to the leader KoUo, and 
put him in possession of the district of Neustria, upon 
the simple conditions of his being baptised and holding 
this province of the kings of France as feudal superiors. 
The offer was accepted : The baptism and the marriage 
were consummated; and thus an obscure and fierce, 
though brave, pirate of the north sea became master of 
one of the amplest and fairest provinces of France, 
with his capital on the lower Seine, and, at the same- 
time, a conspicuous member of the proudest feudal 
nobility of Europe, as duke of Normandy. This 
revolution occurred about the year 910. 

But RoUo proved himself to possess other qualities 
besides ferocity and valour. He was politic as well as 
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brave. So were his successors in the dukedom; and 
their followers were equally so in their various stations. 
The Normans, as they were now called, speedily 
adapted themselves to the conditions of their new 
position, acquiring the language, the manners, and 
customs of the more refined French people. In civil 
matters, they profited in a remarkable degree by what 
had been left of Boman habits of business, so as to 
become most expert in the management of affidrs. In 
arms, they became conspicuous for their proficiency in 
the knightly games of chivalry, and they carried the 
habits thus acquired into the practice of actual war. 
At the same time, they adopted and carried out, even 
more rigidly than any other community, the principles 
and practice of feudalism, by which a prince, his nobles, 
and retainers, became a sort of militarv hierarchv, of 
which even the great churchmen were active members. 
This system of combined chivalry and feudalism had, 
no doubt, other phases and other influences, with 
which it is not our province to deal. But certainly it 
had the effect of reducing the commons — the yeomen, 
peasantry, and even burgesses, of almost every country 
in Europe, to an all but defenceless condition, in any 
struggle with the "feudal array" at the command 
of any powerful prince or baron. The mounted mail- 
clad knight, or man-at-arms, long considered himself, 
and was lonoked upon by others, as invincible, unless by 
those similarly armed and trained — as a power against 
which nothing else could stand ; and he was haughty, 
domineering, and grasping accordingly. 

In course of three or four generations, these Nor- 
mans raised their nominally-dependent dukedom to be 
the rival of France and England. Impelled by their 
" leading idea," and with a new prestige, they issued 
forth as adventurers in search of wealth, or rank, or 
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territory in every direction. They became crusaders 
against the Saracens : They made wars in southern 
Italy : They seized upon the provinces of Apulia and 
Calabria, and the island of Sicily ; and even invaded 
the Greco-Roman empire of the east. It is in course 
of these wars that the great historian Gibbon gravely 
speaks of 500 Norman knights discomfiting a host of 
60,000 Saracens ! and of a Norman body of 500 horse 
and 500 foot deliberately challenging to battle an 
array of "three score thousands," when the Asiatics 
and Greeks were compelled to fly before the " adven- 
turers of France." These are doubtless exaggerations; 
but they were founded in fact, and they show the sort 
of reputation acquired by this adventurous people. 
The rude northern barbarian now wore the outward 
habit of the latinized Gallo-Frank, but, within, he 
remained the descendant of the old Norse rover. 
Among the nobles of Normandy, human life was of 
little value when standing in the way of self-interest ; 
and they were ever ready for any violent deed in the 
gratification of ambition, cupidity, or revenge. As 
Mr. Freeman sums up their position, "they were 
mercenaries, crusaders, plunderers, conquerors; but 
they had changed their element; they had changed 
their mode of warfare."^ Yet, withal, they were most 
obedient and earnest supporters of the church — which 
in that age meant the Popes — and often used this 
connexion to their own advantage. 

The fourth in descent from Hollo was Duke Robert 
He was contemporary with Bang Ethel red of England, 
and father of Duke William, who became so conspicuous 
in history as "the Conqueror." William, who, althou^ 
illegitimate, succeeded to the dukedom, and governed 
with vigour and success, was connected with the 

1 Fi-ecman's Normai\ Con quest of Enffland, Vol. T., p. 169. 
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Saxon royal family in this way : — By a first iLAirixs^, 
Ethelred, of whom we have already heard 5>:»gjcih?rg, 
had a son, Edmund, sumamed Inm-ade. wbj>D r^r^-ed 
in England for a time, in conjanetion with Cancte the 
Dane. For his second wife, Ethelred marriei ErriYfia,, 
sister of Richard II., doke of Xormandv. br wL-i-m 
he had two sons, Edwin and Edward. It will be 
recollected how he was driven from his thn>&e and 
kingdom by the victorious Dane^ under king Swt&i*. 
and took refuge in Normandy, having previously ^ta 
there his wife and sons. When fjimund Injc&ide 
died, and Canute the Dane became the a*>le aeknow- 
ledged sovereign of England, Ethelreds s«>ns. Riwin 
and Edward, remained with their maternal relati«>ns in 
Normandy ; and one of them afterwards became kin^ 
of England as the well known EdtCftifl the Cof-yj^ir. 
This did not occur, however, till after the failure of 
Canute's sons, Harold Harefix>t and Hardicanute, a 
period of about twenty-two years. Thus it happened 
that Edward was closely connected \»-ith the Normans 
through his mother; and, in consequence of Lis 
lenthened residence abroad, he became even more •!•.>. 
He naturally acquired the language, ideas, and habits 
of his maternal kindred, formed personal friend-Li j-s 
amongst them, and was partial to their manners and 
society. In this respect, the circumstances of his cais^; 
were parallel to those of his contemporarj* Malc^Jm 
Canmore; but, fortunately for his country, ^lalcolm 
was made of sterner stuflF than Edward. 

To complete the fsmiily connection, so far as 
Scotland came to be concerned, Edmund Ironside 
lefl two sons also, named Ed^dn and Edward, who 
were the rightful heirs to the English throne. Thes^; 
children Canute despatched to tlie king of Swe^Jen, 
with a request that they should l>e " put out of the 
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way." In place of this, they were sent abroad to 
Solomon (or Stephen), king of Hungary, by whom 
they were protected and educated.^ This occurred 
about the year 1017. Edwin, the elder of the two, 
died, but Edward is said to have married Agatha, 
daughter of Henry II., emperor of Germany, by 
whom he had two daughters, Margaret (who became 
Queen of Scotland), and Christina, and a son Edgar, 
usually sumamed Atheliiig, the old Saxon term for a 
royal prince. This Edward, appropriately styled the 
Exile, did not return to England with his children 
until the year 1057, an absence of forty years, by 
which timQ Margaret,- his daughter, must have reached 
woman's estate. By birth and early education, there- 
fore, Margaret was Hungarian rathei" than Saxon, 
and so may be presumed to have read and written 
Latin, the polite and official language then, as now, 
of Hungary. These circumstances seem to be entirely 
forgotten by historians, when they trace her superior 
learning, her gentleness and piety, to such an un- 
promising source as Saxon-England immediately before 
the advent of the Normans. 

When, upon the failure of the Danish dynasty, 
Edward the Confessor was recalled to England, the 
English people were in high hopes that they had at 
length got rid of foreign interference and oppression. 
But they were sadly mistaken. The new king was 
scarcely seated on the throne when there began an 
immigration of Norman adventurers and favourites, 
filling all public, and especially ecclesiastical, offices, 
and positions of trust and power, until it is said there 
were not above six native superior clergy in the whole 
Church. The French language was introduced at 

1 Annals of Scotland^ by David Dalrymple, Lord Hailes (Ed. of 1819), 
Vol I., p. 14. 
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court : Norman manners and customs were patronised; 
Norman laws and feudal practices were encouraged. 
All this led to jealousies, feuds, and violence, between 
the natives and the strangers, and to political and 
social disorganization, the details of which we cannot 
pause to describe. As the pious and amiable, but 
feeble Edward advanced in years, he sometimes turned 
his eyes to his kinsman, Duke William, as a fitting 
successor, and even, it was said, pointed him out as 
such. At other times, he naturally thought of his 
nephew, Edward the Exile, and his children, as the 
legitimate claimants, and, in consequence, they were re- 
called from Hungary. The father, however, scarcely 
survived his arrival, and Edgar the Atheling was not 
only a youth, but a weakling. 

On the death of King Edward, Harold, son of the 
great Earl Gkniwin, seized the crown, with the general 
assent, apparently, of the nobles and people. WiUiam, 
founding on a pretended will of the Confessor, and an 
oath he had exacted from Harold, on occasion of his 
being shipwrecked on the Norman coast, put forward 
a claim to the English throne, and prepared to make 
it good by force of arms. A great effort was made, 
through the Norman clergy and by embassies, to 
persuade the continental princes and feudal magnates 
of the justice of William's claim. This was important, 
in order to secure their active favour, or at least 
disarm opposition, and so secure the assistance of 
adventurers from their various domains. ^ The Pope, 
Alexander II., was specially appealed to; and, as 
it was desirable to bring England more completely 

t When we contemplate William's diplomacy on the occasion, as depicted 
in the pages of the latest vindicator of the attempt to extend the Norman 
conquest to Scotland, it bears a singular resemblance, in its nefarious 
casuistry, backed by the sword, to the conduct of Edward L See Free- 
man's yorman Conquest of England, Vol III., Cap. xiii. 
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into the fold of Mother-church than she had latterly 
been, the appeal was, with the far-seeing poUcy 
of the Roman See, gladly entertained. William 
obtained permission to invade England, in order to 
bring her back to the obedience of the Holy See, 
and re-establish the tax of Peters-pence. Harold 
was denounced from Rome as a "perjured villain," 
and a crusade preached against him and his people. 
A sacred banner, and a ring containing one of St. 
Peter's hairs, were transmitted to the invader. 
WilUam gained his immediate object; and by this 
transaction, as Mr. Freeman remarks, "a seed was 
sown which was to bear finiit, in other times, and 
under weaker rulers. When Rome once took upon 
herself to adjudge the crown of England, the path 
was opened for that day of shame and sorrow, when 
a descendant of William stooped to receive the crown 
of England as a fief of Rome ; " ^ and, it might have 
been added, when almost every crowned he€ul in 
Europe was forced to bow before the so-called re- 
presentatives of the fisherman of GaUlee. It is, 
indeed, a curious reflection, that the Norman conquest 
of England was the first crusade authorised by the 
Pope ; and that William, whose haughty independence 
is so often boasted of, should have been the first to 
recognise the Papal claim to dispose of crowns at 
pleasure. 

To obtain the assistance of the king of France, 
William offered to hold England, as he did Normandy, 
as a " fief of the French crown."^ But, the aggrandise- 
ment of his great vassal being considered dangerous, 
the offer was declined by Philip. The same reasons 
for neutrality did not affect other princes ; and the 
emperor of Germany, the great Baldwin, earl of 

1 Xonmin ConqurMf Vol. III., j). 285. 2 Xl,iJ.^ p. 31 1. 
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Flanders (William s father-in-law), and others, openly 
encouraged the expedition, "To all, of whatever 
nation, who would flock to his standard, William 
offered a share of the spoils of England. He would 
lead them to a land abounding in all manner of good 
things ; a land fruitful in meat and drink, and rich in 
gold and silver : " so there came volunteers from all 
parts of Gaul, from Brittany, Poitou, Aquitaine, 
Piedmont, Burgundy; from Germany and Flanders, 
from Spain and southern Italy. '* All the adventurers 
by profession (says the historian Thierry), all the out- 
casts of western Europe, came eagerly, and by forced 
marches. Some were, no doubt, cavaliers, or warlike 
chiefs, others were simply foot soldiers, or sergeants- 
at-arms. Some asked for pay in money, others only 
for a passage and all the booty they could make : 
many wished for land, a demesne, a castle, or a town ; 
while others would be content with some rich Saxon 
woman in marriage. Every wish, every project of 
human covetousness presented itself. William, say 
the Norman chronicles, rejected no one, but promised 
favours to every comer." ^ Speaking of the adventurers 
from Brittany, Mr. Freeman remarks : — " The Celtic 
race has a long memory, and the prospect of waging 
war, in the insular Britain, against the Saxon 
intruders, may not have been without charms for the 
descendants of the Armorican exiles : certain it is, 
that the Breton auxilUaries played an important pai-t 
in the conquest of England." Popularly, the con- 
querors are generally spoken of as Nonnans; but this 
is inaccurate. "There can be no greater mistake 
(says the same author), than to look upon William's 
invasion as a national Norman undertaking, or his 
army as consisting wholly of native Normans." It 

1 TliienVa Uuiory of the CowpivM of Kii[f'iHd ht/the XormanM, a.d. lorjG. 
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was composed of adventurers from all quarters; but 
especially from the provinces of France ; so much so 
that their descendants chose to speak French, and be 
called Frenchmen^ for generations, in their new 
kingdom.^ At the same time the Norman element 
was sufficiently large, especially among the leaders, 
to embue the aggregate with Norman ideas, aspira- 
tions, and habits, as these have been already described : 
the whole formed a grand array of what would be 
called, in modem language, Fillibicsters, animated, the 
chief with the prospect of seizing a kingdom, and the 
followers with that of sharing among them the broad 
lands, and other spoils, of the despised Saxon. 

William's army, consisting according to some authori- 
ties, of 60,000 warriors, prepared to cross the channel 
by means of a fleet of 3,000 vessels. According 
to other authorities, the army is reduced to 14,000, 
and the ships to 696. The apparent contradiction 
may, according to Freeman, be explained by supposing 
that the former statement embraces every class of 
armed men (he might have said "camp-followers" 
also), while the latter refers only to the knights and 
men-at-arms, or " lances.''^ But, the probability is 
that a medium figure would be correct. After some 
delays the fleet set sail, and, having the blessing of the 
Pope, it consequently landed safely on 28th September, 
1066, at Pevensey, on the coast of Sussex, as near as 
might be to the spot where Caesar had landed eleven 
centuries before. Harold, a brave man and active 
general, hastened to meet the invaders, and a battle 
was fought at Senlac near Hastings, on the 14th of 
October, in which Harold was killed, and his army, 
after a gallant defence, completely routed. There was 

1 Freeman's Norman Conqriesty Vol. III., pp. 305, 306. 

2 Vol. TIL, pp. 381-387. 
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no Auther general resistance. The Saxon nobility 
seem to have been completely paralysed : The people 
themselves had become accustomed to changes of 
dynasty, and, for a time, what had occurred was sought 
to be represented not as a conquest but merely as such 
a change : The dignified clergy, who might otherwise 
have cultivated patriotic feelings among the people, 
were almost entirely foreign; and foreigners already 
occupied every position of influence. The "fatal 
policy " of Edward now yielded its natural fruits. Not 
another national blow was struck for freedom or inde- 
pendence ; clergy and nobles hastened to tender their 
submission, and William, Duke of Normandy, was 
crowned Bang of England, at Westminster, on Christ- 
mas-day, just three months after his landing. 

In the first instance, an appearance of fnoderation 
was assumed: Order was estabhshed; seemingly just 
ordinances issued ; and the new monarch promised to 
rule according to law.^ Indeed, it may not unreason- 
ably be supposed that WiUiam actually wished to 
follow out such a poUcy, and thus to occupy the 
position of a siiccessor rather than a conqueror. But, 
this formed no part of the programme of his followers, 
and was incompatible with the fundamental elements 
with which he had to deal. William might have been 
satisfied with a crown, but every man in that army of 
60,000, above the rank of a common soldier or retainer, 
looked upon the expedition as a copartnership, and the 
land they had conquered as a common property, won 
by their swords, in which they were entitled to share. 
The leader knew that upon these swords he depended 
for the retention of his new kingdom against the 

I In this, alflo, the case of Edward I. will be found resembling that of 
hifl ancestor. 
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smouldering discontent of the Saxon people ; and the 
results were inevitable/ 

We sometimes, even now-a-days, see attempts made 
to repudiate the term " conquest " as apphcable to this 
great revolution. These are generally associated with 
platitudes about a "common origin," and "similarity 
of original language," etc., leading to a speedy amalga- 
mation among invaders and invaded; with the view, 
apparently, of lessening the supposed national disgrace. 
The reader can judge how far the notion of conmion 
origin is correct ; and, as to the character of the event 
otherwise, it is simply impossible to conceal that it 
was one of the most ruthless and complete conquests 
ever inflicted on a great people. 

After a temporary ofibrt at conciliation, there came 
clamorous demands by those warlike adventurers which 
could not be resisted ; forfeitures of the Saxon nobles 
and landowners who had supported Harold, and the 
division of their estates among the so-called Normans ; 
the exclusion of all natives from offices of honour and 
trust, and the bestowal of these upon the strangers; 
partial and futile insurrections, giving occasion or 
pretence for additional forfeitures and division of the 

1 The idea here referred to continued to prevail among the Aoglo- 
Norman barons for generations. In the reign of Edward I. a statute wu 
enacted called quo warranto^ under which landholders were called apon to 
exhibit the titles by which they held their estates. When John, Eari of 
Warrene and Surrey (the same who defeated the Scots at Dunbar, and wm 
defeated by Wallace at Stirling) was called upon, unsheathing his swoid, 
he answered: — "Behold, my lords, here is my warrant; my anceston 
coming into this country with William the Bastard, did obtain their Isods 
by the sword, and by the sword I am resolved to defend them. For the 
king did not himself conquer the land and subdue it, but our progenitor 
were sharers and assistants therein.'* This story is generally told of 
Warrene ; but, according to the monks of Lanercost, the bold baron mw 
" Gilbert, the great Earl of Gloucester : " Maitland Club Ckrofdds (/ 
Jjanercost, edited by the Rev. Joseph Stevenson, p. 168 ; Notes, pt MS. 
It matters little who was the individual. 
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spoil; arrogance and unbounded rapacity on the one 
side, hatred and revenge on the other, followed by 
unbridled retaliation, until, as the EngUsh chroniclers 
exclaim : '' It cannot be doubted that it is God's will 
we shall no longer be a people;" until, as the same 
writers complain, '' the very name of Englishman had 
become a reproach," and the inhabitants of the country 
w^ere separated into two races, one possessors of the 
land and of all poUtical power and social influence, the 
other reduced to a condition scarcely short of serfdom. 
The race of Saxon princes and nobles was extinct, or 
disinherited, with few exceptions, nor were the numbers 
great who possessed a remnant of ground in the land 
of their fathers, as proprietors of the second, or yet 
inferior classes ; and even these were compelled, as the 
only security from oppression and robbery, to become 
the vassals of some neighbouring baron. As regards 
personal safety and personal rights, there was one law 
for the FreiKhman and another law for the English' 
man; the first of these names was privileged and 
honourable, the other belonged to slaves, and villain Sy 
as they were called.^ If anything had been wanting 
to aggravate the condition of the vanquished, it was 
found in the consequences of the Norman passion for 
the chase. Whole tracts of country were depopulated 
for the purpose of forming royal forests. The same 
practice was followed by the great barons, each in his 
own domain. The most sanguinary laws were puHHcd 
for the protection of game, and carried out with 
relentless severity. Thus Saxon-England lay prostrate 
for generations at the feet of a band of robbers, ^fluj 
general picture here attempted of the effects of tluj 

1 The term '* villaiu" may be said to have acquire<l itn meaning at thin 
time, from thoee engaged in rustic or sordid work, resembling the Hfiartaii 
Helots. Richardson's Dictionary of the Knglink Lantpiaffa \ quoting 
BlaA-stoncf Com., B. IT., C. 6. 
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Norman invasion is a feeble one. But, lest any one 
should suppose it fanciful, we shall briefly intro- 
duce some details borrowed from Thierry 8 history, as 
the least open to the suspicion of exaggeration ; and, 
in doing so, at the risk of being somewhat disjointed, 
we shall avail ourselves generally of literal quotations. 

Thus, referring to the defeat of Hastings, and its 
immediate consequences, the author says: — "Those 
events are all related by the chroniclers of Anglo- 
Saxon race, in a tone of dejection difficult to transfuse. 
They call the day of battle a day of bitterness, a day 
of death, a day stained with the blood of the brave. 
' England, what shall I say of thee ? ' exclaims the 
historian of the Church of Ely ; * What shall I say of 
thee to our descendants ? That thou hast fallen under 
the domination of foreigners, that thy sons have perished 
miserably, that thy coimcillors and thy chieftains are 
vanquished, slain, or disinherited ? ' Long after the 
day of the fatal conflict, patriotic superstition believed 
that fresh traces of blood were still to be seen on 
the soil." 

The tide of Norman conquest, having gained posses- 
sion of the south, " the territory in actual occupation 
was in a short time crowded with citadels and fortified 
castles," and the tide rapidly surged northwards 
The Monks of Peterborough, having oflended William 
and felt his vengeance, prayed " May God take pity 
on our house." "This prayer (says Thierry), might 
well at that time become the prayer of every English- 
man in the conquered provinces; for each had an 
ample portion of grief and misery : that of men was 
indigence and servitude; that of women, insults and 
violence, more cruel than all beside. Such as were 
not taken par manage were taken par amour, as the 
conquerors expressed it, and were the sport of foreign 
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soldiers, the lowest and meanest of whom was lord 
and master in the house of the vanquished. * Ignoble 
squires, impure vagabonds (say the old aunaUsts), 
disposed at their pleasure of young women of the best 
families, leaving them to weep and to wish for death/ 
Whatever they had the will, they beheved they had 
the right to : they shed blood in wantonness ; they 
seized everything, money, goods, and land. Such 
was the yoke which the English race received, as the 
standard of the three Uons (or leopards) progressively 
advanced over their fields and was planted in their 
towns. ^ The servants of the Norman man-at-arms, 
his lance-bearer, his esquire, became gentlemen in 
England; they were men of consequence compared 
with the Saxon, who had himself once enjoyed wealth 
and titles, but was now oppressed with the sword of 
the invader, was expelled from the home of his fathers, 
and had not where to lay his head. When their 
armed men plundered the houses or violated the 
English women, the Norman deputies both lauded 
them, and punished the miserable natives who dared, 
when afflicted by such cruel outrages, to utter his 
groans aloud." 

1 ThienyB History of the Norman Couquett, Book IV., a.d. KH^UfJiK 
Thieny'B details are substantially supported by other historians. Hut 
the pictare here presented is so shocking that it may be well to cfmfinn 
it in passing. ''In all subjugated countries (says a modem Kuglisli 
author), women have to dread the greatest insults U> their modesty, }fui 
nowhere, perhaps, in the records of war, do we find a more shameJeMi 
license accorded to rogues and vagabonds to inflict irrejianible diMgnum 
upon the wives and daughters of the noblest families, than wm glsoUd 
by William to his soldiers in England. By his permismon, and tlttt of kb 
council, ladies of the highest rank, subjected to the powMf d 
scoundrels, and miscreants, mourned their dishonour in 
deprived of their husbands, sons, and fathers, could look 
help. All who were able fled to the convents, and, to 
of religion, put on the veil." The Four ConquaU ^ 
John, 1862, Vol. 11., p. 372. 
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The conquerors passed the Humber : they captured 
the city of York; and advanced into Northumber- 
land. "The old historians relate that from the 
Humber to the Tyne, there remained not a piece of 
cultivated land, not a single inhabited village : the 
monasteries which had escaped the ravages of the 
Danish pagans, that of St. Peter, near the Wear, and 
that of Whitby, inhabited by Nuns, were profaned 
and burned. Between York and the eastern sea, 
every living creature was put to death, man and beast 
More than one hundred thousand people, of all ages, 
died of want in those countries."^ Nor was this 
flight of locusts confined to those of the military pro- 
fession. The Normans had arrived under the sesfis of 
the Pope, to bring England into the fold of the Church, 
and " every fresh troop of armed soldiers was accom- 
panied by a new troop of tonsured clergy. A clowd of 
adventurers came over from Gaul, to pounce upon the 
prelacies, the abbacies, the archdeaconries, and deaneries 
of England, most of whom exhibited the most shame- 
less immorality." In the first instance, Cumberland, 
held of the Scottish kings, Northumberland and Dur- 
ham, inliabited by people of Danish race, had escaped. 
Tliis is evidenced by the circumstance of their not 
being included in the famous survey known as Domes- 
day-Book. But, eventually, the two latter had under- 
gone a devastation proportionate to their resistance; 
so much so as to become known as the Waste. Be- 
yond the Waste lay Scotland, the only refuge of the 
vanquished. 

The last remnant of resistance seems to have been 
maintained in the south of Lincolnshire, by a Saxon, 

2 Anyone wishing to see accumulated into one mass the horrors of this 
phase of the conquest, should read St. John's HUtory of the Four Coitqvett* 
of England^ Vol. IF., Cap. XX. " l^Krori'LATioN or Northumbria." 
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whom our readers may have read of as ** Hereward, 

the last of the English." But at length even he was 

surprised, surrounded, and slain; on which occasion 

" many of those who laid down their arms had their 

hands chopped off or their eyes put out; and with 

cruel derision the conqueror set them at large in this 

condition," 

About the year 1080, William commenced his 

famous Survey of the coimtry, sometimes described 

as " the greatest administrative triumph of his own or 

any subsequent age." It occupied a period of six 

years, and embraced all England excepting modem 

Northumberland, Durham, Westmoreland, Cumberland 

— and, for some reason, Lancaster. For our present 

object we may simply quote a few words on the subject 

from Thierry: — "The Saxons who by special favour 

had been spared in the great spoliation, were found 

only in the lowest schedule ; for the small nimiber of 

that race who continued to be free proprietors were 

such only for slender domains. This interesting book, 

in which the whole of the conquest was registered, so 

that the remembrance of it might never be effaced, was 

called by the Normans the Great roll, the Royal roll, 

or the Roll of Winchester, because it was kept in the 

treasury of Winchester cathedral. The Saxons called 

it by a more solemn name, Domesday Book, or the hook 

of the l<tst judgment y perhaps because it contained the 

irrevocable sentence of the aUenation of their estates — 

(vocatus Domysdayj quia nulli parcit sicut nee magnus 

diesjudicHy Again — "We obtain particular proof 

from this great Roll of the Norman conquest, that 

king WilUam established, as a general law, that every 

title to property anterior to his invasion, and every deed 

of transfer made by a man of English race, subsequently 

to the invasion, were null and void, unless he himself 
VOL. I. N 
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had formally ratified it." What a terrible state of 
things is summed up in this brief sentence I Accord- 
ingly^ ''No one could possibly understand Domesday 
Book without making the reflection at every sentence, 
— that the word inheritance^ according to its phrase- 
ology^ means simply the spoUation of an Englishman ; 
that the former Saxon landholder obtains the designa- 
tion of the predecessor of the Norman who has seized 
upon his lands; that a Norman's not being unjust 
signifies only that he has not taken possession of the 
lands or wealth of an EngUshman, whom some other 
Norman had slain or dispossessed; and that^ on the 
other handy his taking possession thereof^ under such 
circimistanceSy is termed injustice." In short, the 
Englishman was beyond the pale of law, and there was 
justice only as between the Frenchmen. In some 
instances, when the dispossessed Saxons succeeded in 
prevailing with William's commissioners to leave them 
some fragment of their land, '' this was accompanied 
by some degrading or fantastic services, or under the 
title of an alms. Sons are entered on the Koll as 
holding the lands of their fathers as an alms ; free 
women keep their fields as an alms ; another woman is 
left in possession of the estate of her husband on con- 
dition of her feeding the king's dogs ; and a mother 
and son receive their ancient inheritance as a gi/i, on 
condition of their ofiering up daily prayers for the soul 
of the king's son Kichard " — who had just been killed 
by being dashed against a tree while hunting in the 
New Forest. 

This New Forest was a glaring example of the 
tyranny connected with game. It " was a tract of 
land newly planted with trees, extending thirty miles 
between Salisbury and the sea; which, before it was 
converted into forest, contained about sixty parishes, 
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which the conqueror had devastated, and driven away 
the inhabitants." As a specimen of the so-called great 
Forest laws, '' William ordered (says a contemporary 
chronicle) that whoever killed a hart or hind should 
have his eyes put out; and he extended this to the 
slaying of the wild boar ; and even made statutes to 
place hares out of all danger of being pursued : this 
savage king loved the wild beasts as if he were their 
fisither/'^ All the great forests were by law comprised 
in the royal domains ; and the reader may remember 
Sir Walter Scott's account of how even Saxon dogs 
were made to feel the conquest, by being mutilated to 
prevent their molesting the game.^ 

But perhaps the most striking evidence of the 
character of this national subjugation is to be seen in 
the law regarding persons found killed. The bulk of 
the Saxon people, it may perhaps be said, happily, 
submitted to the yoke, after one-third of the population 
had perished: such is the calculation. But there 
were numerous recusants who, as modem historians 
sometimes choose to put it, ^^ failing in attempts at a 
generous resistance, endeavoured to get rid of their 
enemies by assassination.' Wherefore William en- 
acted a law couched in these terms : — " When a 
Frenchman is kiUed, or discovered slain, in any 
Hundred,^ the inhabitants shall seize and bring up the 
murderer within eight days ; otherwise they shall pay, 
at their common cost, a fine of forty-seven marks of 

1 These descriptions are taken, almost at random, from Thierry's Hittory 
of the Norman Conquest ; but parallel passages may be found in any history 
of the period. 

s Ivanhoe, 

9 Hallam's State of Europe During the Middle Ages^ Vol. 
(Zd Ed.) 

* Hundred; a territorial divisioD. 
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silver."^ To evade this oppressive law, it was found 
that the men of the Hundred in which the body of a 
dead Frenchman was found resorted to the expedient 
of destroying any evidence of its nationaUty. But this 
was defeated by the legal fiction, adopted by the 
Norman judges, that any man found assassinated, i.e., 
killed by an unknown hand, was to be presumed to be 
a Frenchman unless it was proved that he was a 
Saxon ; and the proof was required to be by the oaths 
of two men and two women, nearest of kin to the 
deceased, without which the fine had to be paid. This 
was tried by what was termed a Presentment of Engles- 
chene ; and such an inquest continued to be held upon 
the body of every man found killed in England, until 
it was abrogated by Statute 14 of Edward III., ch. 4, 
in 1341, a period of nearly three hundred years.* So 
deep, wide, and permanent was the distinction between 
the races occupying England after the conquest. 

Nor was this distinction confined to the strangers 
who originally accompanied William in his first 
invasion. Numerous other so-called Frenchmen or 
Normans were constantly following at different timea 
Particularly, about the year 1085, when a descent was 
threatened by the Danes and Norwegians, in aid of 
their kindred the English, William had to resort to 
proclamations throughout all Gaul, similar to those of 
twenty years ago, "promising pay and rewards to 
every knight and foot-soldier who would enlist in his 
service ; in consequence of which an immense number 
came from all parts; every country which had fur- 
nished invading troops to efiect the conquest now 

1 Blackstone says a similar law had been enacted by Canute for pro- 
tection of the Danes, and was merely copied by William '* for the like 
security of his own Normans." Commentaries^ Book IV., Chap, xiv., 
V«- Murder. 

2 Blackstone's Commentaries, Book TV., Chap, xiv., V®- Murder. 
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furnishing garrisons to defend rC Tbe Dukd^ di-l ziA. 
come ; but " detachments of trcwps werr Sisii tlz^iciji- 
out the north-eastern parts of Frtg^rMJ to devi^aiic: 
and render them uninhabitable alike br ibe Daz^esL 
should they land, and by the Eng^i^j thcsiaeivea. «>»n 
the sea coast, within a Tessel's re^Mrh. ik< a r:A7\ ep-^^ 
an animal, nor a firuit tree was leit.** 

Among other things brought with them by the 
Normans was the art and practice vf fortidcation. 
William and his successors built rc«val castle* fvr r:«val 
purposes : His barons followed the examp>le lor their 
own private ends. Steadily and inexorably the«r 
castles extended themselves, like links of a chain, over 
the country, each with its moat, its strong walls, its 
drawbridge, and portcullis; its massive towers and 
battlements ; not omitting its invariable and significant 
adjunct, the Donjon Keep — ^the gloomy prison in which 
offending retainers, Saxon recusants, and sometimes 
even rival chiefs were confined. When the Roman 
conquerors established their camps, expanding into 
forts and towns, or built their walls, this was done for 
imperial objects, under imperial authority and control ; 
and often to protect rather than oppress their new 
subjects. When the Normans erected castles and 
towers, this was for purely personal objects, as a 
means of securing for themselves and their immediate 
retainers what they had already won, and still farther 
extending their individual power and possessions. The 
feudal system established a connexion between the 
king and these local potentates which, at first sight, 
seemed to afibrd the means of controlling their rapacity, 
while, on the other hand, it gave the barons a power of 
resisting despotic tendencies on the part of the crown. 
But the Norman kings, necessarily depending ui)()u 

1 Thierry, a.d. 1085 ; ami antUoiitiea cileil. 
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their great vassals^ their mutual interests being the 
same as regards the vanquished^ in the prosecution of 
those interests this feudal system became a ready 
engine of oppression. With William and his suc- 
cessors, for generations, it was a settled policy to 
weaken the conquered people, and to reserve all power 
in the hands of the Normans : At the king's court, in 
the castles of the nobles, in the courts of law, Norman- 
French was spoken and written, while the native lan- 
guage was left to the use of boors and serfs. 

Himianly speaking, aU these melancholy results 
were mainly owing to the "fatal poUcy" arising out 
of Edward the Confessor's relationship to the dukes 
of Normandy, and his residence there during early 
life. Low as Saxon public spirit had, according to 
contemporary writers, fallen, it is impossible to con- 
ceive that otherwise a great people would thus have 
forfeited their national independence, or rather exist- 
ence, and their personal rights, through the effects of a 
single blow. 

As to what might have been the course of events, 
and progress of the Anglo-Saxon and Danish people 
of England, had Hastings been a Saxon Bannockbum; 
had they hurled duke William and his myrmidons 
into the sea, it may seem useless to speculate. Time 
has shown that they possessed the elements of national 
greatness, and there is no good reason to suppose that 
these would not have gradually developed themselves. 
At all events, they would have been saved fix)m 
generations of miserable serfdom. They would have 
also been saved from centuries of exhausting wars, 
waged by the Norman kings on the Continent, ending 
in ultimate defeat and expulsion : They might have 
been saved from having the Saxon name indissolubly 
associated with the " long agony of six hundred years " 
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inflicted upon Ireland, through the ambition of the same 
race of kings; and, above all, for our purpose, they might 
have been saved the ignominy of being made instruments 
in those attempts to " extend the Norman conquest " 
over their neighbours of Scotland, which, although de- 
feated, produced so many miseries to both countries. 
On the other hand, perhaps it may be true that the 
baptism of the conquest was necessary to the complete 
regeneration of Saxon England It may be true that 
the combination of Saxon and Norman, brought about 
in course of time, produced a greater people than 
would have existed otherwise : It cannot be doubted 
that the nation which has given to the world such 
men as Shakspeare, Bacon, and Milton, as its efflor- 
escence, must be accepted as of the highest ethno- 
logical type. But, granting all this, through what an 
amount of human suffering was the result arrived at ! 
Granting this, what ground does it afford for that 
unreasoning egotism which is constantly representing 
everything great and good connected with the British 
people, as Sctxon ? 

As formerly noticed, there seems to be about the 
Saxon character an instinctive philosophy which dic- 
tates submission to the inevitable. This we have 
seen producing acquiescence in the rule of the Danish 
Canute : It now led, practically, to a similar result. 
No persistent general effort was made to strike off the 
Norman yoke ; and gradually the people came to identify 
themselves with their new rulers. The Normans 
had brought with them the institutions of chivalry, 
knighthood, the use of defensive armour, and the 
consequent mail-clad warrior, mth his lance, his 
battle-axe, and sword. These they reserved for them- 
selves. But they brought also the formidable long- 
bow, afterwards so famous in English history; and 
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this soon became the weapon of the yeomen of the 
different races without distinction. The Saxons and 
Danes had preserved the use of the axe or bill of 
their roving ancestors. As racial differences dis- 
appeared, and the general population was embraced 
in the "feudal array," Saxon aptitude for discipline 
came into play. The various materials thus avail- 
able — the proud, self-reliant knights and men-at- 
arms, chiefly of Norman, or French descent, armed 
cap-a-pie, and with their disciplined valour; their 
immediate followers, also fully armed, and ready to 
follow wherever their masters might lead; and the 
sturdy archers, trained to the use of the deadly bow, 
each, according to the proverb, carrying the Uves of 
twelve Scotsmen in his belt, besides his axe and knife, 
— these came, eventually, to form a military combina- 
tion the most formidable that existed during the 
middle ages. This was proved on many a bloody 
field, such as Cressy, Poitiers, and Agincourt, in 
France; Falkirk, Hallidonhill, Neville's- Cross, and 
even Flodden, in the Scottish wars. 

We have thus endeavoured to present to the 
ordinary reader a picture, in brief, of the advent of 
the Normans, with its effects upon England ; and, at 
the same time, to convey some idea of that aggressive 
element which flowed across the Scottish border, and 
required a long and bloody war for its expulsion. Let 
us now return to Malcolm Canmore, 

In course of one of his incursions into England, 
Malcolm found Edgar Atheling, his mother and 
sisters, at Weamiouth, on the eve of setting sail from 
a country where they could no longer dwell in safety. 
He persuaded them and their attendants (including 
Cospatrick of Northumbria), to accompany him to 
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Scotland, and Margaret became his queen. abi>Gt the 
year 1068. In this marriage, miiting a Soxdsh king 
with the race of Wessex, we have an^jther ot* tli«>5e 
conjlnencejfy whereby the reigmng &mily of oar 'iiy 
has come to represent the various royal nu^es <jf die 
Island. The immediate eStcx was to place Malojim ia 
antagonism to the Norman conqueror. He ne«^r>!fiaril j 
refused to recognise William's right to be kin;? of 
England, or his claims in connection with ComberUzjd. 
A condition of chronic hosdlitv was the con.'?e«:iu-rri':e. 
William was not of a temper to endure thL* •iii-rtLy : 
and so, during the summer of 107i- he '.l.t^i-^ 
Scotland with a great host by sea and lan^l .S.?i.-r 
writers say he penetrated as £akr as AfcemethT or. •!'.•=: 
Tay; othere fix the place on the S»>Iway. or tL-r 
Tweed. It does not matter much, as the m-eerin^ of 
the armies terminated without anv exoLancre of blow*. 
In course of subsequent dL^cusdoas. tLL< tr&iLr^.-t: .a 
was magnified so as to represent at eip-rdltion by 
William to enforce the English claim of " sTLp^rrlorlty."" 
in which he compelled the ne<*s^ry subiLis^iori. 
Like other things of the same kind, i -/•* -rv^r. :t 
dissolves on being handled. The f.<ELS.si::-r in tLe 
Saxon Chronicle y which is so interpreted. Is tnLrx.-?Iat*-d 
by Lord Hailes thus : — " King William VA -r.ip for^.-e. 
and land force, to Scotland, and that larid. on tLe :-ea 
half, with ships beleagured, and his land force on the 
ford led in; and he there no'f/jht foHo.d thnt to hitf% ih*: 
Ipetter iros; and the King Malcolm came and hsjor^^A 
with Kincf William, and hfjsitSLCff^ delivere^l. and hi- 
man was, and the King went home with all hLt 
forces."^ This obscure passage, ai^uMiing it Vj Ur 
genuine (which can be said of few things u>5e^l in the 

1 Robert w*nH 3*rf*f Kinn», Vol. I., p. 137. AnwiU. \'A. l^ 
App<*ndix, Nn. I. 
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controversy), occuring in a chronicle, writtten by no 
one knows whom, haa actually been founded on as 
determining a question as to the independence of a 
kingdom. But there are ascertained facts which give 
it its true significancy. It is so ascertained that 
William conferred on Malcolm '^ certain Manors in 
England," with "promise of a yearly payment of 
twelve marks." This sufficiently explains anything 
in the shape of homage : In absence of some sort of 
acknowledgement of these gifts, they would have 
assumed the character of tribute. As justly remarked 
by Mr. Burton, " If WiUiam could have achieved the 
actual subjugation of his neighbour's kingdom as a 
fief, we may depend upon it, that he would have 
carried out his authority so practically and fully, that 
history never could have been in doubt of its existence : 
if he had achieved this, it could not have been said 
that, in his march to Scotland, his forces found nought 
for which they were the better."^ In place of any 
such achievement, the author points out how sub- 
sequent events clearly show, " that instead of a vassal, 
the conqueror had a restless and troublesome enemy 
beyond his northern border." 

What conclusively dissolves the imaginary feudal 
homage by Malcolm for his kingdom, is to be found 
in the circumstance that the last war in which he was 
engaged was the result of a refusal by William Bufus to 
fulfil the terms of this very bargain, and an attempt to 
exact some derogatory homage which Malcolm indig- 
nantly refused. Malcolm invaded England in conse- 
quence; and thus, we are asked to beUeve, exhibited 
the singular spectacle of a king invading a neighbouring 
and powerful kingdom to compel performance of a 
treaty which imposed upon himself only ignominious 

1 HUtory of Scotland^ Vol. I., p. 410. 
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conditions. The simple truth seems to have been that 
the conqueror endeavoured to purchase the quiescence 
of his warlike neighbour. 

But, nevertheless, the transaction was a dangerous 
one. Before the appearance of the Normans the 
Scottish kings might with safety hold Cumbria, by 
some vague and undefined tie — the payment of Dane- 
gelt, or some other customary tax. But now, with the 
introduction of the feudal system, its ''holdings,'' its 
"services," its "homages," its "charters," and 
" forfeitures," the whole conditions and effects of such 
a relation became changed. These were the nets and 
gins by which ambitious monarchs contrived to swallow 
up their too-powerful vassals. This transaction was 
the beginning of a policy, or system, by which the 
Scottish kings for generations endeavoured to increase 
their importance and revenues, by holding English 
manors as English barons, thereby placing themselves 
on an apparent level with their own nobles who were 
disposed to view the matter so, and giving oppor- 
tunities for that feudal machinery by which Edward I. 
ultimately attempted to establish his supremacy over 
the northern kingdom. 

It is quite true that, during this period, it was no 
uncommon thing for independent kings to hold fiefs 
beyond their own territories, as vassals of their equals, 
or even inferiors, in power. The Norman- English 
kings, for example, held from time to time Normandy, 
Anjou, and Guienne in this way, under the French 
kings, and we shall see Edward I. himself threatened 
with forfeiture, for the very same offence against his 
superior as was made the pretence for depriving John 
Baliol of his vassal crown. All these and other semi- 
independent French provinces were eventually absorbed 
by the French crown. This did not, however, en- 
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danger the independence of England itself, because of 
geographical and other reasons. But there was no such 
protection for Scotland, in her relation to her powerful 
and now aggrandizing neighbour, and this system of 
her kings holding English fiefs, while English barons 
helf fiefs in Scotland, combined to bring her to the 
very verge of ruin as an independent kingdom. In 
this matter Malcolm and his sons were blinded by the 
new feudal ideas, and led into a course of policy 
which seemed to add so greatly to their power as 
sovereigns. 

It was on his return from his Scottish expedition 
that William built the Castle of Durham as a " bridle 
for the Scots." He also erected two castles at York. 
Again, in the year 1080, war broke out owing to some 
transactions of Edgar Atheling, when William sent his 
son Robert with a formidable array to invade Scotland; 
but the expedition proved fruitless. It was on this 
occasion the fortress afterwards known as Newcastle- 
on-Tyne was erected. 

The great conqueror being gone, his son Wilham 
Rufus began to encroach on Malcolm's rights, by 
carrying this Norman system of castle-building into 
Cumberland. He erected the Castle of Carlisle, long 
after known so ominously in Scottish story. In con- 
sequence of this, and to enforce performance of his 
treaty with the late monarch, Malcolm once more in- 
vaded England, in the year 1093. This expedition 
proved fatal to himself and his eldest son Edward, by 
whom he was accompanied. The circumstances re- 
mained obscure and unexplained. It was only known 
that they had not been killed in open battle; but, as was 
supposed, through the treachery of a friend, Morel of 
Bamborough. Thus obscurely perished one of Scot- 
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land's greatest kings, after having invaded England no 
fewer than five times.* 

There is no doubt the reign of Malcolm Canmore 
formed an epoch in Scottish history, and that what oc- 
curred was greatly influenced by his personal character. 
We are therefore unwilling to leave the subject i^-ith- 
out recording the opinions that have been expressed of 
him by modem writers. Thus, the caustic Lord 
Hailes has said : — " In reviewing the reign of Mal- 
colm III., we may discern a character of sturdy, 
persevering courage. From his early youth, to his 
last invasion of England, his conduct was uniform. 
He maintained his throne with the same spirit by 
which he won it Though he was the ruler gf a 
nation uncivilized (?) and destitute of foreign resources, 
and had such antagonists as William the Conqueror 
and William Rufus to encounter, yet for twenty-seven 
years he supported this unequal contest, sometimes 
with success, never without honour."* So, Robertson, 
in his Early Kings, htos this brief but emphathic pas- 
sage : — " Thus died Malcolm Canmore, in the six and 
thirtieth year of a long and prosperous reign. An 
able king, and a bold and fearless warrior; the traits 
that have been preserved of his private character evince 
the kindliness of disposition and frank generosity which 
not unfrequently adorn, so gracefully, the character of 
a brave man."^ And even the cool critical Burton is 
warmed into a measure of enthusiasm when he says of 
Malcolm : — " He is not a model king, according tr> 
modem notions. We find him a man of strife, who, in 
his quarrels and ambitious projects, doubtless wasted 
much blood, and desolated many a hear th. But he 
was in this what his age made hiiiij|pB^|^he meted 

1 Annals, VoL L, p. 24. 

8 Early Kings, V< 
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to others, so he served himself. The monarch who 
may any day be found dead in the field, beside the 
child of his affection, and the heir of his throne, may 
cry quits with the philanthropic philosopher. He has 
cast his own life into the bloody lottery. It was not 
yet the age of chivalry, but Malcolm seems to have 
had some of it in his nature. His kindness to the 
royal exiles of England was brave and generous, even 
if we suppose that it served a policy. He bore very 
tolerantly with the impracticable Atheling, and dearly 
loved his sister.^" 

It was not really during Malcolm's reign that the 
great ecclesiastical changes, frequently associated with 
it, were accomplished; but the foundation for these 
was laid. It is usual to find the cause of this in 
the personal piety and Komanizing views of Queen 
Margaret ; and these had, no doubt, their influence. 
As we have seen, she had been bom and educated in 
Hungary, one of the countries which had become 
strictly dependent on the Pope, and her religious 
tendencies were likely to have been confirmed at the 
court of her grand-uncle Edward, who became a saint, 
or Confessor J in the eyes of the Church, because, it is 
said, of an unnatural and blasphemous vow against all 
intercourse with his wife. But there were deeper 
influences at work. The crusades had roused all 
Europe to a pitch of fanatical frenzy. Pope Hilde- 
brand took advantage of this to enlarge the pretensions 
and power of the Church. The doctrine was boldly 
announced and enforced, that kingdoms and nations 
were henceforth in the hands of the Popes, as God's 
Vicegerents, by whom they might be set up and puUed 
down at pleasure ; and the greatest monarchs bowed at 
the feet of ecclesiastics. The Church of Rome attained 

1 History of Scotland, Vol. II., p. 418. 
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the summit of her imperious greatness. Before this 
power the simple Culdee church of Scotland suc- 
cimibed, and gave place, for a time, to the imposing 
grandeur, the tyranny, the superstitions, and the 
ultimate corruptions of the Koman hierarchy. 

We are, indeed, told of errors in doctrine, and 
objectionable practices among the Scottish clergy, 
which Margaret is said to have reformed; and the 
planting and endowment of monasteries and abbeys by 
her sons, filled with foreign monks, is generally repre- 
sented as the " introduction of civilized religion among 
the barbarous Scots." But these things come to us 
through a channel which has rarely failed to mis- 
represent historical events and characters, where doing 
so answered any purpose. Eoman ecclesiastics had 
never any difficulty, or any scruple, about such feats as 
converting a savage Dane into " Canute the Great," a 
weak and foolish Saxon king into a " Confessor," an 
amiable and superstitious queen, like Margaret, or an 
able king, and devoted son of the church, like David, 
into a Saint. We must consequently reserve our 
judgment as to many of these things. But there can 
be no doubjb of the fact of the great ecclesiastical 
revolution to which Scotland was subjected under the 
inmiediate successors of Malcolm Canmore. 




CHAPTER XL 

MALCOLM CANMORe's FAMILY BY MARGARET RETIRE INTO 
ENGLAND — REIGNS OF DONALD BANE AND DUNCAN — 

EXPULSION OP FOREIGNERS ACCESSION OP EDGAR — 

MARRIAGE OP HIS SISTER MATILDA (oR MAUD) TO HENRY 

I. OF ENGLAND EDGAR's BEQUEST OP CUMBRIA TO DAVID 

ALEXANDER, WHO SUCCEEDS, CONSTRAINED TO AC- 
QUIESCE, THROUGH INFLUENCE OF HIS SISTER AND DAVId's 
NORMAN CONNEXIONS — DAVID SURROUNDED BY N0RMA5 

ADVENTURERS MARGARET's ECCLESIASTICAL POLICY 

BEARS FRUIT ATTEMPTS OF ARCHBISHOPS OP CANTER- 
BURY AND YORK TO ESTABLISH SUPREMACY OVER THI 

SCOTTISH CHURCH RESISTANCE BY ALEXANDER — 

CONNEXION OF THESE ECCLESIASTICAL PRETENSIONS 
WITH ATTEMPTS AGAINST NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE- 
DEATH OF ALEXANDER — ACCESSION OF DAVID HIS EARLY 

RESIDENCE IN ENGLAND, AND NORMAN CONNEXIONS- 
ACQUIRES POSSESSIONS IN ENGLAND BY MARRIAGE WITH 
THE HEIRESS OP WALTHEOP, EARL OP N0RTHUMBERLA5D 
HIS POLICY TOWARDS NORMAN SETTLERS INTER- 
VENTION IN ENGLISH POLITICS WARS WITH KING STEPHEN 

BATTLE OF THE STANDARD PRINCE HENRY INVESTBD 

IN ENGLISH POSSESSIONS CLAIMED BY HIS FATHER- 
FOUNDATION OF BISHOPRICS AND ABBEYS — DAVId's DEATH 
AND CHARACTER — PROSPEROUS CONDITION OP SCOTLAND 
AS CONTRASTED WITH SOUTHERN ENGLAND. 

T^FFORTS had been made, from time to time, by the 
successors of Kenneth Macalpine, to introduce 
the principle of lineal succession to the throne ; ut it 
had not yet come to be fully recognised. Duncan, 
Malcolm's son by his first marriage, had resided 
abroad until he had become almost unknown ; his 
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children by queen Margaret were too young to be 
able to maintain their claims, and a very general 
feeling of discontent prevailed amongst the native 
magnates against the late queen's innovations. In 
these circumstances, Donald, sumamed Bane (the Fair), 
a brother of Malcolm's, who had hitherto resided in the 
Hebrides, made his appearance, and was elected king 
of Scotland, according to the old Celtic usage in such 
cases. This was followed by a general expulsion of 
the " strangers " who had acquired prominence in the 
country. But Duncan, having obtained the assistance 
of William Rufus, king of England, was enabled to 
march an army to the north, and dispossess his uncle. 
Most of Duncan's southern auxiliaries were afterwards 
cut off by the native population, but he was allowed to 
retain the throne. This was, however, of short dura- 
tion, as he himself perished, through the enmity of his 
uncle's partizans. Donald returned, and reigned for 
three years, when Edgar, the eldest of queen Mar- 
garet's sons, succeeded, about the year 1097, in vindi- 
cating his claim to the throne, consigning his uncle, it 
is said, to bHndness and a dimgeon. 

Nothing remarkable occurred during Edgar's short 
reign, if we except his carrying forward the poUcy of 
founding abbeys, planting in them foreign monks ; and 
the bequest he made in favour of his younger brother 
David, to the prejudice of his successor Alexander, of 
the district of Cumbria, as an appanage. What this ex- 
tended to, historians seem unable to agree upon. But 
it certainly did include Cumberland and Westmore- 
land, the gift of King Edmund in 945. Edgar died in 
1107, and was succeeded by his brother Alexander, a 
man of great courage and energy — so much 
acquire the surname of " the Fierce." IS^ 
have resisted Edgar's bequest, as a thi 

VOL. I. 
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to serious complications and difficulties. But David 
had long resided at his sister's court; he had made him- 
self a favourite with the Normans there; he held out to 
them tempting advantages to be acquired through his 
success; and, having secured their assistance, his 
brother was constrained to acquiesce, rather than 
engage in a fratricidal war. Alexander seems to have 
had an instinctive perception of the dangerous char- 
acter of these transactions, and himself studiously 
abstained from all intercourse with the Norman kings. 
But, by this arrangement, a brother of the Scottish 
king came to hold Cumberland of the English crown, 
and became formally an English baron. Alexander 
did much in the way of consoHdating the power of the 
crown in the northern parts of the kingdom ; but we 
are more immediately interested in occurrences in the 
south. 

With the Norman Conquest there came into England 
the exalted ideas about Papal and ecclesiastical do- 
minion, which had recently been estabhshed on the 
continent. It was a natural consequence of the policy 
followed by queen Margaret and her family, that the 
ambitious ecclesiastics of the south should cast their 
eyes across the border. It was equally natural that 
they should be encouraged in doing so by the Norman 
kings ; because it was perfectly understood that there 
was no means of sapping the independence of a neigh- 
bour so effectual as the introduction of a foreign 
ecclesiastical supremacy. So, " Canterbury " claimed 
jurisdiction over the British Isles, in virtue of the bull 
of Gregory the great to Augustine; and "York" 
asserted ecclesiastical supremacy over Scotland, on 
account of the signature of Wilfrith at the Council of 
Rome, and the brief episcopate of Trumwin over the 
Picts, which came to such an ignominious end, four 
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hundred years ago, by the defeat at Nechtanesmere. 
Alexander had recently founded the monastery of 
Scone. He now nominated an English ecclesiastic 
and personal friend, Turgot, as Bishop of St. Andrews, 
and applied to have him consecrated by the Arch- 
bishop of York, who thereupon set up his claim to 
the canonical obedience of all the Scottish clergy. 
Alexander resisted. King Henry desired York to 
perform the duty, under reservation of his claims. 
Thereupon Anselm of Canterbury forbade, because 
Thomas of York had not yet been consecrated by 
him! But Anselm having died, the dispute was 
compromised, and Turgot was consecrated by the 
Bishop of London. The new bishop immediately 
set about remodelling the Scottish Church, accord- 
ing to his own views, which led to disputes with 
the imperious Alexander. The bishop wished to 
visit Rome for instructions, as he said, but this 
Alexander peremptorily refused ; and the defeated 
bishop ultimately retired to Durham, where he 
died. 

Alexander s difficulties did not end here. To evade 
the claims of York, he now appointed Eadmer, a monk 
from the See of Canterbury, and Eadmer was duly 
installed. But it soon appeared that his cherished object 
also was the reduction of the Bishop of St. Andrews 
to the condition of a Suffragan of the English See. 
Notwithstanding the false position in which Alexander 
thus found himself, he steadily resisted these pre- 
tensions, and even went so far as to refuse Eadmer 
permission to leave Scotland, unless he first resigned 
his office. This the ambitious ecclesiastic at last did, 
and retired to Canterbury. After a time, however, he 
repented of the course he had thus adopted, and made 
repeated eflForts to be restored. In course of these, he 
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wrote to Alexander a letter containing this significant 
passage : — 

" I entreat you not to believe that I wish to derogate, in any way, 
from the liberty and dignity of Scotland ; since, if you still persist 
in retaining your opinion about your former demands, in respect of 
the King of England, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the sacer- 
dotal benediction (an opinion with which I would not then concur, 
from entertaining ideas which I have since learnt were erroneous), 
you shall find that I shall no longer differ from your views, nor will 
I allow these questions to separate me from'^God's service and your 
love, that in all things I may follow out your wilL" ^ 

Alexander had detected the danger to the inde- 
pendence of his kingdom which lurked under these 
sacerdotal assumptions ; and, remaining inexorable, he 
appointed as bishop the Prior of Scone. Some writers 
are unable to find a connexion betwixt these attempted 
ecclesiastical encroachments and any pohtical designs. 
But the passage just quoted speaks too significantly to 
be misunderstood. 

On the death of Alexander, without issue, in the 
year 1124, he was succeeded by his younger brother. 

David I. of Scotland — often referred to as Saint 
Davidy although never actually canonized — ^was in 
many respects one of the most remarkable men of the 
age ; and, from his personal character and the force of 
circumstances, he played a conspicuous part in the 
affairs of England, as well as of his native kingdom. 
Possessed of great natural talents, he was nevertheless 
embued with those pecuUar notions of piety for which 
his mother had been so distinguished, and which, 
whatever good they might otherwise produce, were 
calculated to render him the devoted son and patron 
of Mother Church. He had resided from early life at 

1 Robertson's Early Kings, Vol. II., p. 181. 
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the court of his sister Editha, who married Henry I. 
of England, assuming the name of Mathilda, or Maudj 
by which she became best known, and who was, in this 
matter of piety towards the Church, a counterpart of 
their mother. David had thus formed friendships and 
intimacies among the Norman knights at the English 
court, acquired their manners and habits, and naturally 
adopted their ideas as to the feudal policy. 

Other circxmastances combined to draw him into that 
current of events which was gradually but surely 
bringing about a deadly conflict between the two 
kingdoms^ In consequence of the death of his imcle, 
Edgar Atheling, he became the lineal representative 
of the Saxon royal family ; and, however dimly it may 
appear, there can scarcely be a doubt that this circum- 
stance exercised a powerful influence over his position 
towards the English people. Already holding Chmi- 
berland and Westmoreland, in the west of England, 
he had married Mathilda, widow of Simon de St. Lis, 
and heiress of earl Waltheof of Northumberland, 
thereby acquiring a claim to extensive domains in 
England, and rendering even more tangible his position, 
as being an English baron as well as a Scottish prince. 
In the former of these characters, he was the first to 
swear fealty to his sister's daughter, Alicia (who also 
assumed the name of Mathilda), on the occasion of her 
father, Henry I., calling upon his nobles to recognise 
her as his successor. When Stephen of Boulogne, 
Henry's nephew, usurped the English throne, to the 
prejudice of his daughter, and so first came into 
collision with David, this collision resulted in an 
arrangement by which the honour of Huntingdon was 
made over to prince Henry, David's son by the 
daughter of Waltheof, while CarUsle and Doncaster 
were conferred upon the prince by Stephen, with a 
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contingent promise of the earldom of Northmnberland, 
m in right of his maternal grandfather. This occurred 
in the year 1136. 

However apparently satisfactory this transaction 
might be, there lurked under it dangers both remote 
and immediate. It formed another mesh in the net of 
feudal entanglements between the royal family of 
Scotland and the English crown, with its charters and 
homages, producing, among other things, that negation 
of national and patriotic ideas, which, by-and-by, 
allowed the Scottish barons of Norman origin to take 
part with David's son, William-the-Lion, in the sur- 
render of his country's independence in exchange for 
his own personal freedom; and, eventually, leading to 
the shameful spectacle of the competition for the 
crown. Almost immediately, it combined with David's 
championship of his niece's claims to kindle a furious 
war between him and Stephen. Prince Henry's 
position naturally produced jealousy and enmity 
against him at the EngUsh court. Insulted by the 
barons, he was recalled by his father, and a demand 
made for the fulfilment of Stephen's promises. Had 
this been complied with, David might have overlooked 
his niece's interests for a time. But the refusal at 
once led to a declaration of war against the king of 
England, de facto^ in which David seems at first to 
have expected the support of the northern barons, but 
was disappointed. On this occasion occurred the 
famous Battle of the Standard, the circumstances of 
which, as gathered, after due allowances, from the 
monkish chronicles, and especially those of Ailred, 
an abbot of Rievaulx, in Yorkshire, and a personal 
friend of Prince Henry, afford such a curious and 
interesting glimpse into the relative position of the two 
nations, and their respective racial elements, as to 
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justify a description somewhat more minute than we 
can generally afford. 

After some preliminary skirmishing, on both sides 
of the border, David entered the northern counties 
with an army which has been variously estimated, 
according as men's minds, or imaginations, are impressed 
by the vague language of the chroniclers. According 
to one modem authority (Burton), it is "a huge 
countless host of men — a few disciplined soldiers 
amongst them, but the great body a wild diversified 
horde, such as we may suppose to have been com- 
manded by Attila or Genseric!"^ If we trust 
another modern authority (Robertson's Early Kings), 
this "huge countless host" is reduced to 26,000; and, 
if so, making allowances for camp followers and the 
like, may reasonably be reduced to 20,000 fighting 
men, at most.* They are described as embracing 
Pictij Scott, Laodonoises (men of Lothian), Tevidal- 
enses (men of Teviotdale and the borders), Lavernani 
(men of Lennox), Galwenses (men of Galloway), and 
the Islesmen. In his account of the affair, Hailes 
has a very pertinent caution against accepting too 
implicitly these chroniclers as " guides for ascertaining 
the denominations of the different tribes who inhabited 
Scotland; an observation which though so very 
obvious (he remarks), has not been attended to by our 
antiquaries."' But, while doubting the accuracy of 
their details, as to the part taken by different divisions 
in the contest, this description may be accepted as 

^ History of Scotland, Vol. II., p. 64. 

2 VoL I., p. 201. Ailred's Btatenient that there were in the Scottish 
camp such means of amusement as Btage-jetters, and mode and fenude 
elancers, would indicate the presence of other 8U})emumerarie8 ; and, at the 
Kiroe time, is not very easily reconciled with the 8U})po8ed " wild " con- 
dition of David's followers. De BeiUo- Standardly pp. 341-2. 

3 Anntdsy Vol. I., p. 88. Note 
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conveying, in a general way, a not inaccurate view of 
the materials of which a Scottish army might consist, 
so late as the reign of David. Besides these, there 
were the men of Cumberiand, and a band of knights 
and men-at-arms, consisting of Norman and Flemish 
adventurers, who had either already obtained lands 
in Scotland, or expected these, as the reward of their 
services. 

The ravages committed by this motley assembly 
are depicted in the pathetic strains always to be found 
in the English accounts of the Scottish wars — ^when 
carried on south of the border ; but, as these are so 
opposed to the character ascribed to king David, even 
by his opponents, they are generally accounted for by 
saying they were perpetrated, in spite of his authority, 
by the " wild Scots" chiefly composing his followers. 
It may have been so; such things were but too 
frequent attendants of war in the middle ages, and, 
unfortimately, we have witnessed similar things even 
in our own day, under the most pious of monarcha 
The royal fortress of Norham, on the southern 
banks of the Tweed, was captured. Wark castle, 
the seat of the venerable Walter TEspec, a baron of 
extensive possessions, was besieged, at this time, 
without success. The Scottish forces, separating into 
bands, spread themselves over, and "harried" the 
rich counties of York and Lancaster. At Clitheroe, 
on the Ribble, they were opposed by a hastily-levied 
army, which was completely routed, numerous prisoners 
and much spoil being taken. 

At length the northern barons, in the interest of 
Stephen, were roused into action by their own 
immediate danger. Thurstein, archbishop of York, 
preached a "holy war." An array of mail-clad 
warriors and archers, formidable in discipline and 
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equipment, if not in numbers, led by the aged but 
warlike owner of Wark castle, barred the path of the 
invaders at Northallerton, or Cutton-Moor, on the 
river Tees. In imitation of a custom common in the 
Italian wars of the middle ages, a standard was erected 
on a waggon, which, displaying the sacred banners of 
St. Peter, St. John of Beverly, and St. Wilfred of 
Eipon, and surmounted by a casquet containing the 
consecrated Host, gave its name to the battle that 
followed. A similar display of sacred banners had 
been practised at the battle of Hastings ; the Normans 
knowing how to avail themselves of such influences. 
Looking to the character of the opposing armies, 
David's strategy ought obviously to have lain in 
rapidity of movement, and, if possible, surprise. He 
seems, at first, to have been aware of this. But, when 
his opponents adopted the plan of parleying, he fell 
into the snare, and forfeited the advantages of his 
position and Ught-armed troops. 

The opposing force consisted of a body of chosen 
knights, the flower of the midland and northern 
chivalry, supported by archers. Among the leaders 
were two men holding the anomalous position of 
English barons, with extensive possessions in Scotland, 
and thus owing allegiance at once to the English and 
Scottish crowns : These were Bernard de Baliol, and 
Robert de Bruce — names destined to become con- 
spicuous in Scotland's annals. They seem to have 
been intimate friends of David's, and were conse- 
quently selected as envoys, charged with the mission 
of endeavouring to divert him from his purpose. 
Their joint negociation was unsuccessful, and they 
returned to their companions, having first, it is said, 
renounced their fealty and homage to the Scottish 
king. Bruce seems to have made a second attempt; 
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and Ailred has left, in his chronicle De Belh 
Standardly a suspiciously-detailed account of the 
whole transaction, including the orations delivered 
on the occasion. According to this writer, Bruce 
reminded king David of how the English and 
Normans had, at different times, assisted him and his 
predecessors against their own rebelUous subjects, 
assuring him that those against whom he was now 
about to fight were really more devoted to him than 
the native Scots themselves. He accused David's 
followers of prosecuting the present war from motives 
of revenge, against the speaker and his friends, on 
account of these very services. He painted in dark 
colours the outrages being committed, holding David 
himself responsible to heaven for these, in spite of his 
disclaimers; and pointed out that, although few in 
numbers, the opposing force was yet strong in coimige 
and the justice of their cause, and that the event was 
at least dubious. "To see my dearest master (he 
concludes)^ my patron, my benefactor, my friend and 
companion in arms, with whom I spent the season of 
youth and festivity, in whose service I am grown old, 
exposed to the dangers of battle and defeat, wrings 
my heart." The speaker is represented as bursting 
into tears, and David as being similarly moved; at 
which William Fitz-duncan, the kings nephew, ex- 
claimed, addressing Bruce, that he was a "fiaJse 
traitor," and guilty of a breach of fealty to his hege- 
lord. This put an end to the conference. Bruce was 
dismissed, and, at parting, repeated the ceremony of 
renouncing his homage to the Scottish king. 

There occurred another difficulty, arising out of 
jealousy between David's native troops, and the 
foreigners by whom he and his son were surrounded. 
The matter of dispute was, which sliould lead the 
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ttack, and the former are represented as saying, 
Why are you so much afraid, Oh King! of these 
on-coats 1 What the better were the Normans of 
lem on the field of CUtheroe, where they were 
bilged to throw away their mail coats, their hehnits, 
od shields 1 We overcame the mail-clad warriors at 
mtheroe, and to-day you shall witness us lay low 
lese boasters with our spears, taking courage only 
)r our shields." One of the leaders, Malise, earl of 
tratheam, exclaimed indignantly, "Whence arises 
ach confidence in these Frenchmen? I wear no 
rmour, yet none of them shall advance before me 
lis day." "Proud earl," retorted Alan-de- Percy, 
Q6 of the Norman knights, " you boast of what you 
are not perform." The altercation was put a stop to 
y the king's giving precedence to his native troops ; 
at the opportunity he should have seized was lost. 
On the other side, the courage of the opposing army 
as stimulated by an address supposed to be deUvered 
J their leader, the venerable and valiant Walter 
EiBpec. Taking his place beside the sacred Standard, 
9 pointed out to them the absurdity of entertaining 
ly fear of such an enemy as that which came against 
lem : — " Why (said he) should we doubt of victory, 
hen victory has been assured by Heaven as an in- 
eiitance of our race? Did not our fathers make 
lemselves masters of Gaul? How often did they 
anquish the armies of the Franks ? Within what a 
rief space ^they subdued this land, which the great 
Jsesar could not conquer for many years ? How few 
'^ere the Normans who subdued Italy and Sicily ? 
VTio, then, would not laugh rather than tremble, 
rhen against such as we are comes this vile Scot 
dth his naked breech ? Were not these v< 
nd their king Malcolm, subdued by 
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Norman conqueror ? To our swords and arrow 
present nothing but a naked hide, for^ animated 
unreasonable contempt of death, rather than 
courage, they use but a calf-skin for a shield, 
need we fear that \mwieldy length of spears we 
a distance ? The wood is brittle, and the 
blunted: It breaks when it comes into contac 
our armour, scarcely enduring a blow. We hav 
to receive the thrust, and the Scot stands un 
and helpless before us." The orator is made to \ 
to his companions as fighting for " their king, 
country, their churches, and their hearths;" ai 
conclusion, is represented as grasping the hand < 
earl of Albemarle, and exclaiming, " I swear thi 
day I will overcome the Scots or perish." " So 
we all," cried the assembled barons 1 ^ 

The soul of the usually calm and practical B 
seems to kindle as he contemplates the scene i 
scribed by Ailred; and having (in the langua 
Bruce, no doubt) contrasted "the ruflSanly ba 
mixed savages/' led by David, with " the gentle 
man chivalry," likening Bruce to another " Cha 

1 It is a curious reflection, suggested by the boastful language b 
into the mouth of Walter I'Espec, that these proud Normans, desti 
Heaven, as they supposed, to conquer and possess the earth, have 
away and left no memorial of their name, if we except what was o 
province of Normandy, It is doubtful, however, if one out of a fa 
of the peasantry in the departments of CalvadoSy Eure, Jfanche, aad 
Inferieure, in the modem kingdom of France, could tell that he di 
the once-famous dukedom of Nomaandy. In Italy and Sicily the n 
of the Normans is even more completely gone. Modem Engli 
including those who study such matters, assiduously ignore the couq 
unless when in search of a genealogy ; even the Irish refuse to re* 
them, and speak of Henry XL, his followers, and their sucoeai 
Saxons. And yet, had Duke William and his barons insisted on 
ing their new kingdom from " England " into " Normandy," there 
be a doubt that all which is now known over the world as Anglo 
would have been Norman : Such is the magic influence of a name. 
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arraigning the (British) goveniment for employing 
tomahawking Indians in the American War," he 
winds up: — 

" When we read of the small hand of Normans gathered round 
this palladium, not without anxiety ahout their forlorn position, yet 
with high hope and determined courage awaiting the tumultuous on- 
slaaght, the whole picture is as like as it can be to the scene of some 
distant station in India, during the great mutiny in 1858, when the 
little garrison of Europeans is prepared to hold out against all odds 
QBtil snecour comes from afar."^ 

And now the Scottish host is described as advancing 
to the charge, in the following order : — First come the 
so-called Galwegians, led by their chiefe. Next follow 
the knights and men-at-arms, along with the archers 
from Cumberland and the Scottish border, commanded 
hy prince Henry. The third division consists of the 
^en of Lothian and the Lennox, and the Islesmen 
from the far west. The fourth division, or reserve, is 
imposed of the " Scots properly so called," under the 
king himself, having immediately around him a small 
l^y-guard, said to have been made up of Norman, 
*«xigli8h, and Flemish knights. With the exception of 
t^e division led by prince Henry, and the king s body- 
guard, the others seem to be without defensive armour, 
*^Ve the small round targets, and, for offence, are 
**^ed with spears, swords, and, to a limited extent, 
^th bows. 

In describing the assault. Lord Hailes says, " With 
*^Orrible yells the Galwegians rushed on."^ Why 
* liorrible yells," may we ask ? Robertson, certainly 
^th more poetry, and probably with equal truthful- 
ness, gives the picture a different touch : — " LevelUng 
^eir spears, long the national weapon of the 

1 Hutory of Scotland, VoL IL, pp. 66, 57. 
s Hailes* Annals, Vol. I., p. 91. 
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infantry, and with wild cries of Albanach I Albanach ! 
the ancient slogan of the warriors of the north, the 
first division of the assailants rushed to the charge; 
and such was the impetuosity of their onset, that the 
first ranks of the English reeled beneath the shock, 
and were borne back in confusion upon the dismounted 
knights around the standard."^ But the Scottish 
spear, although the national weapon from the days 
of Tacitus, had not yet been fitted for contact with 
the " iron coats," and failed permanently to break an 
array even more than usually compact. Throwing 
aside their spears, the assailants renewed the charge 
with their swords, or " claymores ; " and thus, accord- 
ing to Hailes, "the struggle was continued for two 
hours witli obstinate valour." The deadly Norman 
bow was meanwhile actively plied by the English 
archers, the bravest of the assailants were struck 
down, and their ranks were thrown into disorder. 
Prince Henry and his chivalry had charged, and, 
according to his friend Ailred, " dispersed the English 
army (of course those opposed to him) as if it had 
been a cobweb ! " But the prince conmiitted the 
mistake of following the fugitives to a distance, in 
place of returning to renew his charge, or support the 
infantry. At this juncture, a head with gory locks 
was raised upon a spear, with the cry that it was the 
^* head of the king of Scots," ^ A panic seized those 
immediately around, which commimicated itself to 
others at a distance ; the third line, chiefly men of the 

1 Robertson's Early Kings, Vol. I., p. 204. 

2 " More than once has such a cry turned the fortunes of the day against 
a brave but undisciplined army. Upon the field of Assingdon, it won the 
realm of England for Canute : at Hastings, it almost wrested the same 
prize from the Norman William, though he led the flower of Europe to 
the field ; and it decided the day on Cutton Moor." Robertaou's Early 
Kings, Vol. I., J). 206. 
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LothianSy "fled without a show of resistance,"^ and a 
general flight began. The king exerted himself to 
prevent the fatal effects, by bringing up the reserve, 
and apparently with some success. The fugitives 
rallied round the royal standard, opposing a formidable 
body to the pursuers: The foremost of these were 
slain, and the Scottish army retreated unmolested 
and in good order to Carlisle. So say Hailes and 
Robertson, at least, though elsewhere we are told of 
recriminations, and conflicts, among the different 
portions of David's followers, resulting in mutual 
slaughter. ^ 

This famous field was fought on the 22nd of August, 
1138. The accounts of it, and of the character and 
conduct of the different actors, are taken exclusively 
from EngUsh sources — any opposing statement, by the 
older Scottish writers, being summarily dismissed now- 
a-days as "effrontery."^ It is consequently repre- 
sented as a disastrous defeat, occasioned mainly by the 
want of discipline, rashness, and mutinous conduct of 
the Scottish army ; while the king and the prince are 

■ AnncUsj Vol. L, p. 91. 

s Hailes here aims a passing shaft at the traditionary '' Lioiif with 
doable tressnre of fleurs de lis" the supposed gift of France, quoting 
Ailred's description of David's standard as representing a dragon. But 
the shaft is really quite pointless. It is well known that Henry I., 
son of the Ck>nqueror, married Editha, daughter of queen Margaret of 
Scotland, as an appeal to the sympathies of his Saxon suLject& In the 
contest between Henry's daughter, Mathilda, and her cousin Stephen, it is 
equally well known that she, and her uncle king David, made a similar 
appeal ; indeed, David himself was the legal representative of the Saxon 
dynasty of England. In this way, in his invasion of England, he sought 
to assume the character of champion of the Saxon race, and for this 
purpose made use, for the time, of the Dragon, the standard of the royal 
family of Wessex. It by no means followed that this was the royal 
standard of Scotland. 

8 Annals, VoL I., p. 95. 
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not merely acquitted, but highly praised. We have 
not introduced the subject for the purpose of either 
verifying or disproving these representations. But, in 
passing, we may say that, if we are to judge of such 
events from tangible results, and not merely by the 
assertions of prejudiced monks, who could become 
eloquent about the " gentle Norman chivalry," during 
the reign of king Stephen, we may see reasons for 
suspending our judgment as to the perfect accuracy of 
the picture.^ It is not usual for a victorious army to 
disappear all at once from the scene of conflict : Neither 
is it usual for one that has just been routed to keep 
the field, and enable its leader to dictate terms of 
peace. Yet, both of these unusual things occurred after 
the battle of Northallerton. 

Prince Henry, after some adventures, rejoined his 
father at Carlisle on the third day; and, the army 
having been reorganized, proceeded to besiege Wark 
castle, belonging, as already noticed, to the leader of 
the Normans, Walter TEspec. Meantime, negotia- 
tions for peace were opened by a papal legate, Alberic, 
bishop of Ostia. Passing towards Carlisle, the holy 
man found the condition of the country to be this — 
*'the barons, with their retainers, shut up in their 
castles ; the peasantry and their families crowded in 
the monasteries, or lurking in the wildest and most 
inaccessible retreats.^" When the Legate reached 
Carlisle, he ** threw himself at the feet of the king 
and besought him to listen to terms of accommoda- 
tion."^ David consented to a truce, excepting there- 
from the garrison of Wark castle; and it was not 

1 We shall have occasion, at the proper stage, to consider the claims of 
the Normans to gentleness and chivalry. 

2 Robertson's Earli/ Kings, Vol. II., p. 211. 

3 Hailes' Annals, Vol. I. p. 93. 
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until the following summer that, through the inter- 
position of Stephen's queen, who was also David's 
niece, a peace was obtained, on condition of the 
promised investiture of prince Henry in Northumber- 
land, and his being confirmed in his other EngUsh 
possessions. 

The siege of Werk Castle went on in the mean- 
time. The garrison ultimately surrendered, by com- 
mand of their lord ; and amidst these miserable scenes, 
it is gratifying to know that, on this occasion, David 
not only allowed the gallant defenders to depart with 
their arms, and the honours of war, but presented 
them with horses and other necessaries for their 
journey. Having " razed that fortress, the king now 
returned to Scotland (as Hailes says), more Kke a 
conqueror than one whose army had been routed."^ 

This war, which took its name from the battle of 
the Standard, brings into a temporary focus, as it 
were, the various elements, as yet scarcely consoli- 
dated, that have been gathering towards the border, 
and are by-and-by to be foimd in such deadly collision. 
On the one hand, we see the imperious so-called 
Normans, fit representatives of the chivalry, or mail- 
clad horsemen, who, secure in their defensive armour, 
had learned to despise all opponents not similarly armed, 
and to look upon men with bare limbs as necessarily 
"savages:" Conquerors in France and Italy; con- 
querors of England; as the consequence of a long 
course of martial achievements, inspired by an un- 
wavering conviction' of invincibility, and thinking and 
speaking with contempt of Saxons and Scots aUke ; 
but still mere adventurers, not yet even part of a 
nation, one day swearing solemn allegiance to the 
daughter of their late monarch, and, almost the next 

1 Annalsy Vol. I., p. 94. 
VOL. I. P 
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day, meeting in hostile array, in the interest of 
a usurper, the uncle and champion of their law- 
ful queen, just as it answered their own present 
purpose.^ On the same side we also see tho 
sturdy Saxon yeomen, wielding their fatal long-bows, 
and so beginning to make themselves felt as part 
of that military organisation which was to render 
England so famous in arms, during the next three 
centuries. 

On the other hand, we contemplate the singular 
spectacle of a descendant of Kenneth Macalpine, 
son of Malcolm Canmore, leading an army of Scots, 
Ficts, Strathclyde Britons, and men from the distant 
isles, across the border, ostensibly at least, to assist in 
maintaining on the throne of England a grand-daughter 
of William the Conqueror; and partly to vindicate, 
for himself and his successors, extensive possessions 
within the EngUsh kingdom 1 When we look back 
to the days when Oswy of Northumbria carried his 
victorious arms among the Ficts and Scots, and when 
Egfrid and his army perished at Nechtanesmere, the 
change is striking. The district from Forth to Tweed 
is no longer the debatable land, and this characteristic 
is transferred to Northumberland, and even Yorkshire. 
For the last time, too, we meet with the once fiajnous 
Ficts, by name. We see these representatives of the 
ancient Caledonians, and their associates the Scots, 
clothed and armed almost exactly as described by 

I There were, no doubt, circamstances in the contest to give the oonduct 
of the English barons a higher character. But, whatever may be said as 
to David's manner of conducting the war, it cannot be disputed that he 
was seeking to vindicate a claim legally belonging to himself or his sod, 
and, at the same time, to maintain his oath to his late brother-in-law, 
Henry I. ; and the facility with which part of these Normans could tnoiler 
their allegiauce from Mathilda to Stephen, while others were fighting under 
David's banner, justifies the remark in the text, about their being still 
onlv " adventurera" 
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Tacitu8 and Dio, and as a portion, at least, of their 
descendants were yet to appear, on various occasions, 
after the lapse of centuries. We see, as a new feature 
in a Scottish array, the Saxon population of the 
Lothians and the borders. We witness the same 
rash and impetuous valour that was often to prove 
fatal to northern armies, in future wars ; but we see, 
at the same time, the germs of that system of infantry, 
fighting with the spear, which was eventually to drive 
the mail-clad horsemen out of the field ; and, finally, 
we witness, actively at work, the dangerous element 
of Norman adventurers, surrounding the king and 
prince, and already causing divided counsels and 
paralysed action. 

In dealing with the constituent elements of the 
Scottish army, it is strange that Hailes should have 
led the fashion of speaking of the ^' Galwegians " as 
occupying such a conspicuous place, considering the 
caution already noticed, as given by the author him- 
self, and that a claim of precedence by that portion 
of the population was unwarranted by any known 
£eu^ in history. In his notes, the writer refers to 
four different authorities, and says, '' It is remarkable 
that different English historians call these men Piciij 
Scoti, Grolwenses et Loanenses:" One of these his- 
torians, speaking of the engagement on the Ribble, 
says, " Hoc bdlum Jhctum est inter Anglos^ Pictos et 
Scotas, apud diiherow'* — ^this battle was fought be- 
tween the English, and the Ficts and Scots, at 
Clitheroe; and yet Hailes and his followers in- 
variably award that victory to the Gallowegians. 
Again, speaking of the battle of the Standard itself, 
another of the historians quoted says, *^Infronte belli 
errant Picti" — ^in the front of the battle were the 
Picts; and yet it is the Galwegians who are re- 
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presented as leading the assault.^ The apparent 
contrariety referred to by Hailes, may perhaps be 
cleared up by reference to another passage in one of 
these very historians, where he says of David's 
followers, " This execrable army consisted of Normans, 
Flemings, English, of Northimiberland and Cumber- 
land, of the men of Teviotdale and Lothian, of Picts 
who are popularly called Gallowegians (Picti, qui vulgo 
Gallewenses dicuntur), and of Scots;"* and when 
we find MaUse, earl of Strathem, acting as spokes- 
man in the dispute that took place, we naturally 
come to the conclusion, that the contest was simply 
one in which David's native subjects, generally, in- 
dignantly refused to give place to the strangers he 
had about him. 

The reader must, however, beware of taking these 
strangers at their own value, or even according to the 
estimate of their indiscriminate admirers. We have 
already seen something of the character and conduct 
of the promiscuous horde of ruffians who followed 
duke William, during the first generation. That the 
second generation had not greatly improved, we may 
infer from what took place when Henry I., the 
youngest son of the Conqueror, proposed to many 
Editha, sister of David, king of Scots. This marriage 
was a stroke of pohcy aimed at conciliating the 
Saxons, and was strenuously opposed by the so-called 
Normans, who attacked it as sdcHlege ; Editha having, 
as they alleged, taken the veU, and devoted herself to 
heaven, in the convent of which her aunt was abbesa 
When appealed to personally, the princess's statement 
was singularly significant : While she denied having 
taken the vows, she confessed she had oftimes 

1 Amials, Vol. I., p. 82, Note t, p. 88, Note * and p. 89-91. 

2 Reclpath'fl Bonier- 11 Utori/, p. 81, Note ♦. 
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appeared veiled ; but " the reason, she said, was this : 
in my youth, while I was under the care of my aunt 
Christina, she, in oi*der to screen me from the un- 
govemed licentiousness of the Xonnans, hy whom the 
honour of all women was threatened^ was wont to put 
a piece of black stuff over my head" — in short, to 
disguise her as a nun. '^The council, sensible that 
even a princess had otherwise no security for her 
honour, admitted this reason as valid ! " ^ 

In the third generation, that of Stephen, matters 
seem to have become worse rather than better. 
"Never (says Lingard) did England, since the in- 
vasions of the Danes, present such a scene of misery, 
as under the government of this monarch — ^and Chris- 
tian knights gloried in barbarities which would have 
disgraced their pagan forefathers. The principal cause 
of these calamities may be traced to the castles which 
covered the face of the country. In addition to those 
which existed at Stephen's accession, one hundred and 
twenty-six were fortified during his reign." All 
historians of the period concur in this general account ; 
but we shall give the picture as it appears in the page 
of Thierry J drawn from contemporary chronicles : — 

"To support the expenses of this cruel war O^^tween this 
partizans of Stephen, Mathilda, and her son), the Nonnans lia/l 
recourse to buying and selling their EngUsh villages and domains, 
together with the inhabitants, bodies and goods, ilany of th^m 
made incursions on the domains of their adyersaries, and carrie'l off 
the hoTseSy the oxen, the sheep, and the Englishmen, who wurn 
seised in the towns and led away bound with rojies. H<} gn^ was 
the terror among them, that if the inhabitants of a city saw but 
three or four horsemen approaching at a distanc.*, th^?y would 
immediately take to flight. An Anglo-Saxon chrr/aicK; ri'hUtn that 
they (the Normans) seized all who tliej thou^t pOHHtmtul iff any 

1 Thieny'fl Norman Conqmmi^AJk mil^^^PB^Hm TiMfm^BUitl^^if 
ofEnffland^ Vol. L, Ch. ti^ Beet tf:, 
II., pp. 6, 7 (5 Ed.) 
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sort of property, men and women, by day and by night; and when 
they had them in prison, they inflicted on them tortares such as no 
martyr ever underwent, to obtain from them gold and silver. Some 
they suspended by the feet, with their heads hanging down in 
smoke ; others were hung up by their thumbs, with fire under their 
feet; they pressed the heads of some with a leathern thong, so 
tightened as to break in the skull ; some were thrown into pits 
fiill of snakes, toads, and other reptiles ; others, again, were pat 
into the chambre d cruciry the name given, in the Norman tongue, t(^ 
a chest, short and shallow, lined with sharp pointed stones, in whid^ 
the sufferer was inclosed, and which caused the dislocation of th< 
limbs. In most of the castles, there was kept a set of chains, 
heavy that two or three men could hardly lift them : the unfortiina%,« 
person upon whom they were laid was kept on his feet by an iit^n 
coUar fixed in a post, and could neither sit, nor lie, nor sleep. They 
made many thousands to die of hunger. You might have travellet/ 
a whole day without finding one living soul within the towns, or in 
the country one cultivated field. The poor died of hunger, and 
they who had formerly ]X)sse68ed something, now bogged from door 
to door. They spared neither the churches nor the cemeteries ; ihsy 
took all that could be taken, and then set fire to the church : to tifl 
the ground would have been as useless as to till the sands of the 
sea shore : It was said aloud that Christ and his sainis had faOm 
ask^"^ 

Burton describes the effects of the forest laws as 
rendering " every Norman castle a centre of terror and 
tyranny," and refers to the " castle works filled wifh 
devils and evil men," as distingoishmg features of 
Stephen's reign. 

For our own part, we doubt not these horrors have 
been somewhat exaggerated by the Saxon chroniden. 
But, making large allowance for this> the reader wiD 
be able properly to estimate the "gentle Norman 
. chivalry " he sometimes meets with, from whose ranks 
were drawn those "southern settlers," planted by 

1 See Thierry's History of the Conquest of England, a.d. 113W0.— 
Lingard's History of England^ Vol. IL, p. 95 (5th £d.>— H&llam'k Hfr 
of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages, Vol. II., p. 436 (3rd EA)— 
Burtou's History of Scotland, Vol. IT., pp. 49-53. 
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David, '' for the civilization of his subjects,'' and who 
^'carried eveiywhere with them the refinement and 
high feeling of Christian chivaby.*** If those settlers 
did not bring with them into Scotland the licentious- 
ness and violence exhibited by their fellows in England, 
it must have been simply because they crossed the 
border as refiigees, or guests, and not as conquerors. 
But those practices were sufficiently notorious, and 
little wonder the Scots received with settled jealousy 
all approaches by the Norman. 

After another effort to place his niece, the empress 
Mathilda, on the English throne, apparently successful 
for a time, but ultimately abortive, David seems t4) 
have applied himself wholly to internal affidrs and 
improvements. But his grand-nephew, Henry Fitz- 
Empress, having paid a visit to Carlisle, he was 
hospitably entertained, and had the honour of knight- 
hood conferred upon him by the aged king; and it 
was on this occasion Henry made oath, that should he 
ever become king of England he would put David, or 
his successors, in possession of Northumberland, from 
the Tweed to the Tyne, with all that fell by descent to 
the heir of earl Waltheof How Henry fulfilled this 
oath we shall see hereafter. 

Beloved at home and respected abroad, David 
seemed now to have attained the great object of his 
policy and efforts — the annexation of the northern 
coimties of England to his paternal kingdom. ^^ Ho 
in a manner united once more the whole northern 
section of the kingdom of Northumbria. Ruling 
Lothian as king, and Northumberland as earl, ho 
had power and leisure, during the distractions of the 
reign of Stephen, to introduce intoj^^^ritories onh^r 

1 Profeiwor CoBino IniMiP 
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and civilization unknown ' in southern England. ' In 
those days/ says an old English chronicle, ' England 
was foul with many sores ; for the king was powerless 
and the law was weak. But the northern region, 
which had come into the power of David king of 
Scots, as far as the river Tees, enjoyed peace througl^ 
his diligent care.' "^ It is scarcely to be supposed tha^ 
his native kingdom was neglected. On the contrary*^ 
we are assured that the prosperity of Scotland w<^^ 
such that she became the granary from which h^^j 
neighbours' wants were supplied. To this Ailred, t^::ig 
friend and biographer of David, an eye-witness, bee^^ 
testimony : — " The land which was uncultivated he 
has made fertile and productive. Thou Scotland 
formerly a beggar from other countries, bore on thine 
own hard clod nothing but famine to thy inhabitants; 
now, soft and more fertile than other lands, thou 
reUevest the wants of neighbouring countries from 
thy abundance. He it was who adorned thee with 
castles and cities, who filled thy ports with foreign 
merchandise, and brought the riches of other nations 
to mix with thine own. It was he who changed thy 
shaggy cloaks for costly robes, and covered thy former 
nakedness with fine linen and purple."* But pro- 
sperity is no assurance against sorrow. David lost, 
successively, his wife and his son prince Henry, in 
whom his hopes were centred; thus his latter days 
were overcast, and he died on the 24th day of May, 
1153, leaving his sceptre in the hands of his grandson, 
Malcolm IV., sumamed " the Maiden." 

David's ecclesiastical, was perhaps even greater than 
his poUtical influence. Following out his mothers 
precepts and example, he, from time to time, esta- 

1 Professor Innes* Middle Ages, p, 90. 

2 Quoteti by TmieH, p. IIG. 
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blished and richly endowed the bishoprics of Glasgow, 
Dunblane, Brechin, Elgin, Aberdeen, Ross, and Caith- 
ness, transforming the remaining Culdee establish- 
ments, at Dunkeld and St. Andrews, into bishoprics. 
In like manner he endowed the abbeys of Cambus- 
kenneth, near Stirling, Dunfermline in Fife, and Kin- 
loss in Moray. These for the kingdom generally. But 
lie also foimded the extensive abbeys of Paisley, Kil- 
xidnning, Dundrennan, Holyrood, Melrose, Dryburgh, 
Jedburgh, Newbattle, and Kelso with its appendage 
"the priory of Lesmahagow, all located in the southern 
lowlands and border counties. Every one of these 
abbeys was provided with its establishment of monks 
and their retainers, either from France or England ; 
thus giving increased impetus to those influences 
which, after a time, changed so much the aspect of the 
whole kingdom. Whether all this was for the grxxl of 
religion, as distinguished from ecclesiasticism, we do 
not pretend to say. It was an evidence of the actual 
riches of the country, but it greatly impoverished the 
crown, and gave occasion to the famous saying of 
James I., that his ancestor Saint David had been " a 
^air sand for the croiin.'' As to David's personal 
character, as a man and a king, every succeeding 
writer has concurred in copying Buchanan's eulogy : — 
" His own life was exemplary beyond anything which 
history records. As he equalled the most excellent 
of the former kings in his warlike achievements, and 
excelled them in the cultivation of the arts of ]nMAi, 
at last, as if he had ceased to contend with ot,h^;r.-<, )ui 
endeavoured to rival himself, and in thi.n hr: ./i nur. 
ceeded, that the utmost ingenuity of tFu; l^:arn<:d, wKo 
should attempt to delineate the r^;H*;Trihl;ui' *A' -. I 
king, would not be aUe to coneeii^'^ *-xr-^li^jnt. ' 

1 Bnchanau'ii ttUfo^ 
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Hailes remarks : ^' This is the sentiment of an his- 
torian whose principles are esteemed mifavourable to 
monarchy : Such a sketch by Buchanan is of greater 
value than the studied performances of a thousand 
panegyrists."^ 

1 Annals, Vol. I., p. 109. 



CHAPTER XII. 

KjLNaEMEXTS CONSEQUENT ON DEATH OF DAVID — HIS SONS, 
MALCOLM IV., "the MAIDEN;" WILLIAM, "THE LION;" 

axd david, barl of huntingdon henry ii. of eng- 
land, obtains from malcolm surrender of cumber- 
land and northumberland malcolm follows henry 

to normandy discontent with his conduct — con- 
sequent commotions in the north death of 

malcolm, and accession of william renewal of 

claim on three northern counties ^alliance with 

prince henry and the barons, and war with 

kino of england capture of william — treaty of 

falaise, and surrender of independence of kingdom 
— death of henry ii., and discharge by richard 
c(eur-de-lion of treaty of falaise — effect of this 
in question as to english claim of supremacy — 
William's disputes with church of rome — his death. 

^AVID was succeeded by his eldest grandson, 
Malcolm IV., then only twelve years of age, 
terwards sumamed " the Maiden," from some monkish 
cry about his celibacy. Northumberland was destined 
J an appanage for the second son, William. To 
>avid fell the " honour " of Huntingdon in England, 
16 earldom of Garioch in the county of Aberdeen, and 
16 Lennox. David's opponent, King Stephen, died 
16 following year, and Henry Fitz-Empress became 
ndisputed king of England. It might have been 
xpected that now, moved by fggfjfg^^&yr the un- 
raveling support he and. 
lie late king of Scot^^ 
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Henry would have finally established Malcolm in the 
long-contested northern counties. But the new monarch 
was not a man to be influenced by such motives, and 
was, moreover, in a very different position from 
Stephen. There were strong reasons of State policy 
why he should rather try to break a connection that, if 
continued, might sooner or later lead to the incorpora- 
tion of these counties with the Scottish kingdom : So, 
pretending to beUeve they had been held by David 
only as representing his mother, Mathilda, Henry de- 
manded from his youthful relative their surrender. 
Malcolm, who seems to have been possessed by some 
unreasoning admiration and attachment for Henry, 
acquiesced in the demand, reserving only the honour of 
Huntingdon — and so the "three counties" were sur- 
rendered. For this transaction Henry may stand 
morally condemned, as guilty at once of ingratitude 
and perjury ; but, politically, he may stand acquitted, 
if judged by the rules which in those days, and even 
stUl, guide princes and governments in their conduct 
towards their neighbours. Malcolm has also been 
blamed ; but, if we could suppose him actuated by 
considerations of far-seeing poUcy, he might rather be 
praised for his wisdom. The only doubtftJ part of the 
transaction was the retention of an English fief, that 
kept up the feudal relations between him and the 
Enghsh crown. 

Eager to obtain from Henry the honour of knight- 
hood, Malcolm condescended to follow him to France, 
and there obtained the much-coveted distinction. All 
this caused great dissatisfaction at home, and gave oppor- 
tunities for commotions which might have been danger- 
ous, but into which it is not our province to enter 
farther than to notice that, in their results, they went 
rather to consolidate the authority of the crown in the 
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districts of Moray, Galloway, and Argyle. Amongst 
others of these commotions, in the year 1164, Somerled, 
Lord of the Isles, invaded the low country with a great 
force ; but, landing at Renfrew, on the Clyde, his army 
was routed, and himself and his son were slain. This 
event broke the power of a family which had become 
dangerous to the stability of the Scottish kings. 

We need only notice farther, in this reign, that 
while Malcolm continued to carry out the policy of 
founding religious houses, such as an abbey at Cupar- 
Angus, and the priory of Manuel near LinUthgow, he 
had courage to maintain a successful contest with the 
archbishop of York, who, as papal Legate, attempted 
a renewal of the claim of supremacy over the Scottish 
clergy, by summoning them to attend him at Norham. 

Malcolm was succeeded by his brother William, sur- 
named The Lion in consequence of his adopting this 
figure as his heraldic emblem. William, unlike Mal- 
colm, had been greatly exasperated at the abandon- 
ment of Northumberland, the patrimony of his grand- 
mother, intended as an appanage for himself ; and he 
immediately made a claim against the English king for 
restitution of the three counties, as held by his grand- 
father. This claim was, from time to time, evaded or 
refused ; but eventually led to a war between the two 
countries, which produced one of the most memorable 
events in our history. 

Henry II. had reached a position of power and 
grandeur which no other of the Anglo-Norman kings 
equalled. ^ He ruled, as sovereign, over the kingdom 

1 Speaking of the Plantagenets as "Norman kings" is not meant to 
convey that they were of purely Norman race. Margaret, daughter of 
Edward the Exile, representative of the Saxon kings, married Malcolm III., 
a Celtic king of Scotland. Their daughter, Editha, or Mathilda, married 
Henry I., the younger son of William the Conqueror. The only surviving 
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of England, to which he had added Ireland as a 
dependency. As an all but independent lord, he 
governed the great provinces of Normandy, Anjou, 
Maine, Touraine, Foitou, and Guienne; and his son 
Geofirey inheriting the duchy of Brittany, he thus 
embraced within his control almost the entire west 
of France, from the EngUsh channel to the Pyreneea 
But the usually sagacious and poUtic Henry com- 
mitted the grievous errors of portioning out his 
provinces among his sons, in anticipation of his own 
decease, and allowing his eldest son to be actuallj 
crow^ed during his lifetime. Every one of these sons, 
Henry, Richard, G^o£&ey, and John, turned against 
him; and he became involved in wars with them, 
assisted by Lewis, king of France, and his own barons. 
With these William king of Scots allied himself, on 
the promise of having justice done in the matter of 
the northern countries. Having invaded England in 
prosecution of this alliance, he captured the castles of 
liddell in Cumberland, belonging to Nicholas de 
Estuteville, Warkworth and Harbottle, in Northumber; 
land, the latter belonging to Odonel de Umfraville; 
and the royal castles of Brough and Appleby in 
Westmoreland: He besieged Carlisle, the governor 
of which agreed to a surrender unless succoured by a 
fixed time ; and he proceeded to invest the castle of 
Alnwick, in Northumberland. The Scottish army, 
meantime, was spread over the country, and the king 
himself waited for tidings of his allies, little dreaming 

child of this marriage, Mathilda, was married first to an emperor of 
Germauy, and afterwards to Greoffrey Plantagenet, eldest son of the 
count of Ajijou, a Frenchman, and from them descended the Plantageneta 
But they represented the Norman royal family : They were trained in 
Norman habits : They were influenced by Norman ideas and aspirations ; 
they were surrounded by Norman associations ; they imbibed Norman 
virtues and vices ; aud so, practically, they became Anglo-Normans. 
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my danger. In these circumstances, a band of 
kflhire barons conceived and executed one of the 
lest and most successftil enterprises recorded in the 
oiy of the Borders, so fruitful of such things. 
OBgst these barons were, naturally, Nicholas de 
uteville, and Odonel de Umfraville, whose castles 
been captured; but again we find the name, so 
Eious for Scotland, of a Bcdiol (Bernard de Baliol). 
nbering, with their followers, about 400 horse- 
1, they rendezvoused at Newcastle-on-Tyne ; and, 
ough already fatigued by their previous journeys, 
r again set out, and, after a night-march of 
'ords of thirty miles, found themselves next 
ning in the neighbourhood of Alnwick. William, 
I a few companions, not exceeding sixty in all, 
engaged in the amusement of tilting, and, when 
seen approaching, the English were supposed to 
% party of the Scottish army returning from a 
auding excursion. On discovering his mistake, 
king, in place of attempting a retreat towards his 
"est forces, merely exclaimed to those around him, 
>w it will be seen who are true knights," and 
ieeded to charge the advancing enemy. As might 
3 been anticipated, he was unhorsed, and, before 
x>uld disengage himself, he was a prisoner. A 
iber of his suite, fearful of the accusation of 
^rting their master, surrendered to the English 
)ns, who inmiediately retraced their steps, and, by 
evening of the same day, after riding seventy 
ss, and capturing a king, they found themselves 
ly in the fortress of Newcastle. ^ 

acb, in brief, is the generally accepted account of this memorable 
Jordan Fantoeme, spiritual chancellor of the church of Win- 
nr, who asserts, 

'^ I do not relate a fable, as one who has hearrl-say, 
Bat as one who was there, and / m^Md/mw it" 
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This achievement was effected on Saturday, 13th 
July, 1174. It needed no adventitious circumstance 
either to enhance its gallantry or magnify its impor- 
tance. But it has been recorded, by English historians, 
that this capture of Henry's antagonist occured at ffe 
very hour when he himself was being scourged bj 
priestly hands before the tomb of Thomas k Beckett 
thus proving the meritorious character of the penance ! 

WiUiam's capture put an end to the war in which 
Henry was engaged. The royal prisoner was confined 
at first in Richmond Castle ; but after a time he was 
carried to Northampton, and there, by special order, 
brought before Henry and the assembled English 
nobles, with his " feet tied like a felon's under the 

alightly varies the circumstances. Instead of the king and his compAmou 
having been " tilting," they were engaged at a repast, their arms laid 
aside, when the Yorkshire knights were seen approaching. 

" The king of Scotland was brave, wonderful, and bold, 
Before Alnwick he stood unarmed.'' 

The mistake as to the advancing chivalry was speedily dispelled bj thfl 
war cries of "A Vesci!'' "An Umfraville!" "A Baliol!" We Uw 
nothing here about the exclamation, "Who are true knights?" bat the 
Chronicle goes on : — 

" Then knew King William that he was nearly betrayed ; 
Quickly he stirred himself ; he was not disconcerted. 
The king arms himself soon and hastily, 
And mounted on a horse which was not slow, 
He goes to the fight with very great boldness. 
The first whom he struck, he knocks to the ground. 
TXieJight was very great of the king and his troops. 
Every thing would have gone well, to my knowledge," 

but for a " serjant " who comes behind, and pierces the king's horse : He 
falls beneath his stead, but yet 

" GreaX teas the battle, and stubborn on both sides ; 
You might see darts enough thrown, and arrows shot 
He was soon taken, with my own eyes I saw it ; 
By Randolph de Glanville to him he surrendered, 
And all his boldest knights were taken." 

Anglo-Norman Chronicle by Jordan Fantosme : Translation for the Snrte« 
Society, by Mons. Fraucisque Michel. Paris, pp. 82, 83. 
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his horse." Aaynming iLe aix-uraev ot 
as been disputed, while we jeaj sc&rcely ptry 
y whose knight-errantry had broaci:b.t him t*> 
Offltion, we cannot &il to eondcsm the ot^cduct 
y towards the grandson of his own and hi^ 

patron, Dairid. For fiirther security. Wiliiam 
oved bevond seas, and eon^ned in the castle of 
A Xormandy. The rtesult of this •:/^»'.<^^ was. 
consented to purchase his personal fivredom by 
£ce of the independence of his kingdom. By 
jsaction, which is known as the " Convention of 
' William became ^'the liege-man of Kincr 
against all men^ for Scotland and all his 

his brother, and other Scottish barc>ns, were 
ne vassals of the English king, holding their 
[ider him, and the Scottish Church was to 
ct to the Cliarch of England. The castles of 
, Roxburgh, Jedburgh, Edinburgh, and Stirling 

be surrendered as security for the observance 
eaty, and twenty Scottish barons, besides the 
rother, were to be given as hostages until the 
T of the castles. It is a noteworthv circum- 
hat the hostages seem all to have been of 
extraction ; and it will be seen how differentlv 
tish barons acted, on two subsequent occasions, 
ivid II. and James I. were captives in England, 
ransaction was not permitted to remain a mere 
nt treaty. Henry enforced his bond to the 
The castles of Roxburgh, Ben^-ick, and Edin- 
vere occupied : Homages of all kinds were 
: William and his barons were constantly sum- 
o the English court, as to that of their liege- 
[e was even under the necessity of obtainiiK^ 
on from that lord before he could make an 

on against his own rebellious subjects ; 

[j. I. 
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compelled to attend upon Henry in Normandy, and 
there discuss his rights, in a dispute with the bishops 
regarding the see of St. Andrews. Thus, for a period 
of fifteen years, was a king of Scotland, for the first 
time, subject to a real practical vassalage to a king of 
England. Sir Thomas Craig, our great feudalist, in 
his treatise, Scotland's Sovereignty Asserted, has been 
at pains to show that this contract, however formal, 
was legally invalid, on two grounds; first, because it 
was beyond the powers of king WiUiam and his coun- 
cillors to surrender the sovereign rights of a free and 
independent nation ; and, second, because *' there lies 
a claim of restitution against all actions extorted by 
violence and force." As there existed no court by 
which the contract could be set aside, however, 
restitution could only have been obtained by force; 
and, in the circumstances, Henry might reasonably 
look forward to the time when the defect of his title 
would be forgotten, and when, by the feudal process of 
absorption, without a national war, the " Norman con- 
quest " would be extended over Scotland. But such 
was not destined to be the case ; and, curiously enough, 
this very transaction, seemingly so fatal to Scottish 
independence, came to afford the completest answer to 
the pretences of supremacy set up by subsequent Nor- 
man kings and their advocates. 

The able, ambitious, powerful, Henry Fitz-Empress 
died of a broken heart, caused by the ingratitude and 
disobedience of his family. He was succeeded by 
Richard, afterwards so celebrated in the characters of 
knight and crusader, as Camr-de-Lion. Richard was 
bent upon a ciiisade. For this he required money, and, 
among other means of raising it, he entered into a 
bargain with WiUiam, under which, for payment of 
10,000 marks of silver, the convention of Falaise was 
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acelled, and the kingdom of ScK>dsxid t^ssujt^ Vj 
mer independence. This oemirBd cm liie ^iL erf' 
scember, in the year 11S9. In pla-de cif a niere 
stract, or paraphrase, we bc^eve iLe g-ezie-r^ reukr 
11 desire to see the charter br which thi^ was hixom- 
iahed, at full length, as being one of ihfjdi Lis^t^ioical 
idmarks which men are coiioos xo ex&siiiiie whh 
eir own eyes. It will be fcnmd tsiyjng xhe Far 
nUes of National MaroiscripU of Sc^AloJtd. m ix/aiyt 
publication by authority of the Lord^ C'ominisa^Ajiere 
the Treasury, and runs thus : — 



^' Richard, by the Grace of God, Eimg of Yti^joA, TjLkf: of Nor- 
nAy^ and AqaiUine, and Coont of Ax^yja : To hie Air-Ubii^jps, 
ihope, AbbotSy Earls, Baixiiis, JoEtidan, SlKrififi. axtd aH Lis 
ili&y and Lieges; Greeting. Know ye thai w« hare noorwl to 
r dearest cousin, William by the nine Gzaoe Kizig of Sorxlaod, Lis 
ties of Rokebore, and Beraich, as his ovn by LeTv:diiaiT right, to 
by him and his heirs possessed for er^r. 3I<««oTer. we Lave 
itfced him of all the pactions which oar good fkxL*:T. H^mr King 
England, by new charters and by his capture extorted. On m^h 
idition, that b to say, that he do to ns wholly and fally what- 
nrer Malcolm King of Scotland, his brother, did of right to oar 
sestors, and of rig^t ought to do : And we do to him whaterer 
r ancestors of right did to the said ^ialcolm, and ought to do, to 
t, in safe conduct in coming to the Court and in staying in the 
ort, and in returning from the Court, and in procurations and in 
liberties, dignities and honours due to him of right, according as 
ihall be found by four of our nobles chosen by king William him- 
f^ and by four of his nobles chosen by us. But if any one of our 
n shall have unjustly encroached on the marches of the kingdom 
Scotland, after the said King William was taken prisoner by our 
her, we will that they be fully restored and brought back to the 
ae state in which they were before his capture. Moreover, con- 
ning his lands which he may have in England, whether in demesne 
in fee, to wit, in the county of Huntedun and all others, let him 
1 his heirs possess them for ever, in the same freedom and with 
',h custom as the aforesaid King Malcolm possessed or ought to 
re possessed them ; unless the aforesaid King Malcolm or his heirs 
ill afterwards have enfeoffed any portion thereof—Provided that 
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if any lands shall have been so enfeoffed afterwards, the services of 
those fiefs belong to him and his heirs. And the land which our 
father gave to the aforesaid King William we will that he and his 
heirs perpetually possess in the same freedom in which he gave it to 
him. Also we have restored to him the fealties of his vassals which 
our father had received, and all the charters which our father had 
from him by means of his capture. And if perchance any shall 
have been retained through forget^lness, or shall be found, we 
command that these be utterly without force. But the offc 
mentioned William has become our liege-man for all the lands for 
which his ancestor were the liegemen of our ancestors, and has 
sworn fealty to us and our heirs. And that this may be settled and 
fixed for ever, we have confirmed it by this present charter and oor 
seal. Before these Witnesses, Baldewin of Canterbury and Walter of 
Eochester, and I of Dublin, Archbishops, and Hugh of Durham, Hugh 
of Lincoln, Godfrey of Winton, Hubert of Salisbury, Reginald of 
Bath, Bishops, and the Lord John our brother, E. Earl of Leicester, 
H. Earl of Waren, H. Bardol, Stephen of Longchamp, our steward, 
and many others, on the fifth day of December. Given by the hand 
of W. bishop Elect of Ely, our chancellor, at Canterbury the first 
year of our reign." ^ 

William thereupon did such homage for his English 
lands and dignities, as his ancestors were wont to 
render to the predecessors of the Enghsh king : The 
one king proceeded on his crusade, and the other to 
struggle for years with the social and political dis- 
organization caused, first by his imprisonment and 
absence, and thereafter by the temporary supercession of 
his kingly authority. It is not our province to criticise 
the motives of Richard, or the poUcy of the course 
he thus followed towards Scotland. Certain it is, the 
immediate efiects were to secure peace during his 
crusade, and the friendly assistance of William on his 
return ; and, more remotely, the absence of any serious 
national quarrel for a century to come. In the interim, 
Richard himself had to undergo an experience some- 
what similar to that of William. Returning from 

1 Part I., Plato xlvi., p. 24. 
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Palestine, he was made prisoner by the duke of 
Austria, by whom he was sold to the emperor of 
Germany, to whom he surrendered, in commendation, 
as it was called, his kingdom of England, to be held as 
a fief of the (Jerman Empire — an obligation from 
which he was in his turn discharged. 

As regards the vexed question of English supre- 
macy, a question that has been discussed for, now, 
these six hundred years, and seems not yet at an end, ^ 
these transactions between William the Lion, on the 
one hand, and Henry and Richard, on the other, 
appear to be conclusive against the existence of such 
a right, either real or pretended, prior to the con- 
vention of Falaise. If such a right really existed, 
the surrender exacted from WUliam, as the price of 
his liberty, was not only unnecessary and meaningless 
— it was dangerous, as amounting to an acknowledg- 
ment of there having been no pre-existing right. Is 
it credible that the astute king Henry, and his feudal 
lawyers, would have missed seeing this ? If, again, 
the right was even pretended, or alleged to exist 
— was an actual clainiy can it be for a moment 
supposed that these lawyers would have failed to 
make it plain that what then took place was some- 
thing by way of renewal^ or conjirmationy of what was 
already definite, or a definition of something which 
had been ambiguous, or an admission of what was 
alleged, but had been denied ? This argument is 
confirmed by the special terms of the discharge, w^hich 
distinctly, and even elaborately, distinguishes between 
what had been " by new charters and by his capture 
extorted," and what *' Malcolm, king of Scotland did, 
or of right ought to do, to our ancestors ; " it recognises 
the "lands which William may have in England," 

1 See FreemauH liitely puhlislied yonmm Conqvest of Enfjfanti, 
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and the services for these ; it provides for the remedy 
of any encroachments on the borders or " marches of 
the kingdom of Scotland," and it renounces the fealty 
exacted from William's vassals. All this the man 
who runs may read — ^if so disposed ; and the practical 
commentary is to be found in the inmiediate limitation 
of any future homage, or fealty, the abandonment of 
those overt acts of supremacy which Henry had im- 
sparingly exercised, and the restoration of William 
to the full and independent control of his own king- 
dom. So much for the legal aspect of the transaction, 
as bearing upon the controversy afterwards raised. 
But, apart from this, the feudal independence of the 
kingdom of Scotland, as a matter of fact, is conclusively 
recognised by the charter quoted. 

The only thing, which, after this, formed subject of 
debate between Richard and William was, the claim 
of the latter upon Northumberland. Richard died 
without havinor conceded this claim. It was renewed 
to his successor John, whose refusal threatened, again 
and again, to involve the two countries in war. But, 
as William had grown older, he had become cautious, 
if not timid, and actual war was avoided. 

During this reign, the idea of resistance to foreign 
control, in matters religious or ecclesiastic, comes 
prominently forward, and is worthy of special notice. 
But, to form a fair estimate of William's conduct, in 
this respect, we must keep in view the position which 
the popedom had assumed towards civil governors, 
generally ; and this we may best do by adverting to 
some remarkable instances. Towards the close of the 
preceding century, the emperor of Germany, H^nry 
IV., surnamed the Great, maintained a controversy 
with Hildebrand, better known as Gregory VIL, 



on the sal^en -:c Li'^-mnrir-vr^:^^ A* lae r=saJL iixsCLrr 
records the ^p&am^ ^r 12^ ^«as TLiinair^ -Jimrtrrifc 
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Loire. Henry afterwards maintained a len^hened 
struggle with the Church, as repretsented by Thomas a 
Becket, which led to the death of that proud prel;»re. 
But Henry was eTentuaDy compelled to yield to the 
spiritual weapons of interdict and excommunication : 
and the depth of his humiliation was reached when 
he walked barefoot to the tomb of Beckett pretended 
to remain there in fasting and prayer for a day and 
nighty and submitted his bare shoulders to corporal 
chastisement. William's contemporary, John, affords 
another example. He also had a quarrel with Pope 
Innocent IIL, on the subject of investitures, in which 
the English king took high ground for a time, but was 
ultimately obliged to yield at discretion, and promise 
everything demanded of him. With advice and 
consent of his barons, and " of his own free >^'ill " (as 
the charter made and granted on the occasion bore), 
he resigned his kingdoms of England and Ireland to 
Pope Innocent and his successors in office, and agreed 
to hold the same in future, as fiefs of the Church, tj^^ 
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an annual payment of 1000 marks, and under a 
stipulation that if he or his successors should attempt 
to infringe this charter, they should forfeit their 
dominions. Thereupon John did homage to the 
pope's legate, coming into his presence disarmed, 
kneeling before him, swearing fealty, and making 
payment of the stipulated tribute. Afterwards he held 
the Legate's stirrup while the ecclesiastic mounted his 
horse. And yet John was not only a proud, but a 
stubborn man.^ Keeping these precedents in view, 
let us see what happened to the Scottish king. 

By the convention of Falaise, it had been stipulated 
that the S(5ottish Church should yield to the English 
Church such subjection, in time to come, " as it ought 
of right, and was wont, to pay in the days of the kings 
of England, Henry's predecessors." The bishops of 
St. Andrews, and Dunkeld, the abbot of Dunfermline, 
and the prior of Coldingham, being parties to the 
treaty, agreed that the English Church should have 
that right over the Scottish Church " which in justice 
it ought to have," and bound themselves not to gain- 
say " the right of the English Church." This Lord 
Hailes, with the keen appreciation of a lawyer, 
describes as "a memorable clause 1 drawn up with so 
much skill as to leave entire the question of the 
independence of the Scottish Church."^ 

So, when the Pope's legate held a council at 
Northampton, and Henry called upon the Scottish 
bishops to yield the obedience supposed to be stipulated 
by this treaty, although then on Enghsh ground, and 

1 One of the technical flaws in the title of Edward L, as alleged loni 
superior of Scotland, arises out of this transaction ; the feudalists main- 
taining that, even if such a right had formeriy existed, it was thereby, 
ipso jure, extinguished. 

2 Annah. Vol. T., p. 13«. 
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\iitliin Henry's power, they boldly avowed what they 
had meant by the ambiguous clause, and declared that 
"they never had yielded subjection to the EngUsh 
Church, nor ought they." The discussions went back 
to the old questions about "Canterbury" and "York ;" 
but the result was, that Henry had to permit the 
Scottish bishops to depart, without requiring tlieir 
submission to the English Church. This was not, 
indeed, a dispute directly with Rome, but it was 
important to notice it, in connection with the future ; 
and its practical significance is indicated by a transac- 
tion which occurred while the treaty of Falaise was 
still in force. Henry was anxious to engage in a 
crusade, and for this purpose he required money. 
With approval of the Pope, he made offer Uy William, 
in exchange for a grant of the ecclesiastical " tenths " 
of his kingdom, to restore to him the castles of 
Berwick and Roxburgh, which still remained in 
Henry's possession. The offer was a tempting one, 
these castles being the "key to the kingdom," and 
William acquiesced. But, when the bishop of 
Durham prepared to enter Scotland, for tlio purpose 
of making the collection, he was stopped on the 
border, and informed that the barons and clergy had 
unanimously rejected the proposal, declaring they 
would " refuse to grant away the tenths of the king- 
dom, though both kings had sworn to levy them."^ 
This peremptory message the bishop was under the 
necessity of carrying to his master in Normandy. 

Previous to this, however, a direct conflict had 
arisen with the court of Rome itself, in consequence 
of the election of a Bishop of St. Andrews. The 
chapter elected one John Scott, against^|p'^lte.s of 
the king, who had destined one J^^hH^^^ "i to 

1 AnnnU^ Vol, I., 
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the office. On hearing of this, William exclaimed, 
" By the arm of St. James, while I live, John Scott 
shall never be bishop of St. Andrews," and he caused 
Hugh to be consecrated by the other bishops. Pope 
Alexander III. took the part of the chapter, caused 
Hugh's election to be annulled, and John to be con- 
secrated: The king thereupon banished him and all 
his kindred from the kingdom. The diocese of St. 
Andrews was laid under an interdict; the Pope in- 
structing the clergy that " should WiUiam, of his own 
will, or by suggestion of the wicked, adopt other 
counsels, it is your part to obey God, and the Church 
of Rome, rather than men." He issued a mandate for 
the excommunication of the claimant Hugh ; and 
granted legatine powers to Roger, archbishop of York, 
and the bishop of Durham, to excommunicate the 
king, and lay the entire kingdom under an interdict. 
The Pope even condescended to call in the aid of king 
Henry, at that time William's feudal superior, who 
summoned him to appear before his " Suzerain," where 
he then was, in Normandy, and where the banished 
prelates had taken refuge. Henry tried to effect an 
arrangement; but William persisted in refusing to 
permit John Scott to be bishop of St. Andrews. 

At this juncture Alexander, "the aged dictator of 
the Christian world," as he has been called, like 
common mortals, paid the debt of nature. The new 
Pope, Lucius III., reversed the excommunication and 
recalled the interdict, by a bull bearing "that to 
reverence kings is an apostolic precept ; that the king 
of Scotland had inexorably opposed the admission of 
John Scott, and set forth many reasons for annulling 
the judgments pronounced by Alexander III." A 
compromise was arranged between the two claimants 
for the bishopric ; and, in the caustic words of Hailes, 
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" The Pope nominated Hugh to St. Andrews, John to 
Dunkeld, and made ikat his deed which was the king's 
ivill"^ This occurred a.d. 1182. 

With reference to these contests, it is instructive 
here to notice that, six years later. Pope dement III. 
was induced to issue a bull, intended, at least, to put 
an end to the English claims of ecclesiastical supre- 
macy, by declaring that the relation of the Church of 
Scotland should be with Kome only. 

William the Lion, after a reign of 49 years, ftdl of 
events bearing upon our special subject, died 4th 
December, a.d. 1218, at the advanced age of 72, and 
was succeeded by his only son Alexander, the second 
of that name. 

1 AnTudSy VoL L, p. 14a 




CHAPTER Xni. 

ALEX^VNDEll II. AGAIN CLAIMS THE NORTHERN COUNTIES 

ON PROMISE OF THESE, JOINS IN WAR WITH KINO JOH^ 
— ENTERS NORTHUMBERLAND, AND RECEIVES INVESTITUB:^ 

FROM BARONS EXCOMMUNICATED BY POPE HENRY IIMT 

REVIVES CLAIMS OF SUPREMACY — ALEXANDER IN RETURN 
THREATENS TO MAKE GOOD HIS CLAIMS BY FORCE 0"^ 

ARMS AGREES TO ABANDON THESE IN RETURN FO* 

OTHER LANDS IN ENGLAND SUPREMACY AGAIN PU** 

FORWARD BY HENRY PREPARES TO INVADE SCOTLAND 

ALEXANDER ASSEMBLES AN ARMY AND CROSSES TH" 

BORDER PEACE CONCLUDED ALEXANDER UNDERTAKE 

CONSERVATION OF PEACE OF BORDERS HIS DEATH 

SUCCEEDED BY ALEXANDER III. CORONATION TROUBLJS: 

DURING MINORITY — HIS MARRIAGE — ^ATTEMPT BY HENl 
TO ENTRAP HIM INTO ADMISSION OF SUPREMACY — NO! 

WEGIAN INVASION — BATTLE OF LARGS ACQUISITION OF 

WESTERN ISLES ASSISTANCE GIVEN TO ENGLISH KING 

IN WAR AVITH HIS BARONS — ATTEMPT OF EDWARD L TO 
OBTAIN FROM ALEXANDER ACKNOWLEDGEMENT OF SUPRE- 
MACY DEFEATED POSITION OF THE NORTH AND WEST OF 

SCOTL^VND — CONTESTS WITH CHURCH OF ROME. 

A LMOST immediately on Alexander's succession, 
the old question of the northern counties again 
came up for discussion. The name of John, king of 
England, has been consigned to infamy, as a murderer 
a usurper, and a tyrant ; " equally odious and con- 
temptible, both in pubUc and private life, he aflfronted 
the barons by his insolence, dishonoured their families 
by his gallantries, enraged them by his tyranny, and 
gave discontent to all ranks by his endless exactions 
and impositions." The consequent quarrels with his 
barons, M^hich led to their obtaining the famous Magvfft 
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Charta, the foundation of English liberties, are familiar 
to everybody ; but it is not so generally remembered 
what part the king of Scots took on the occasion. In 
the previous century, we saw David I. leading a 
Scottish army across the borders, as champion of the 
rightful claimant to the English throne. Now we see 
David's great-grandson, Alexander II., following the 
same track, as champion of the rights of the English 
people against the crown. In both instances, the 
patrimonial claims of David and his family upon Cimi- 
berland and Northumberland were, no doubt, mixed 
up in the contest. The English Magna Charta having 
been annulled by the Pope, in favour of his vassal 
John, the barons sought assistance of Alexander, under 
a pledge to restore to him those patrimonial rights. 
Whatever may be thought of the wisdom of his doing 
so, Alexander became a party to the alliance against 
John ; and, in pursuance of this, entered Northumber- 
land, where he actually received investiture of the 
three northern counties, and the homage of the barons. 
It is not within our province to follow the vicissitudes 
of the contest ; but, among other things, the king of 
Scots, his army and kingdom, were once more subjected 
to Papal exconmnmication. John died, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Henry III. The English conflict 
ceased : Alexander* obtained relaxation from excom- 
munication at the price of surrendering Carlisle, but 
retaining still the honour of Huntingdon ; and, a.d. 
1218, pope Honorius issued a bull in similar terms to 
that of Clement, affirming the liberties of the Scottish 
Church. Shortly afterwards Alexander married Joan, 
sister of the English king : The Pope authorised the 
Scottish bishops to hold a provincial council, which 
laid the foundation ' of an assumed right to hold such 
councils in future without permission of his Holiness — 
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Cornwall and the archbishop of York, upon terms 
just amounting to this, that each of the kings bound 
himself not to injure, or go to war agamst the other, 
unless in self-defence. As a bond of amity, it was 
contracted that the son of the king of Scots should 
marry a daughter of the king of England. So the 
threatening cloud passed away for the time. 

Alexander survived for five years, dying a.d. 1249, 
leaving an only son, around whose name, as Alexander 
III., were destined to gather some of the most 
pleasing, yet saddest, memories associated with Scot- 
land's early history : Memories of peace and prosperity, 
precursors of war and calamity, such as had not gone 
before, and could hardly come after. To the careless 
observer, all might seem serene ; but, to those whose 
duty it was to watch over the safety of the country, 
there were causes of serious apprehension, arising from 
the schemes of the capricious but grasping Henry, 
and his influence with those among the nobles who 
were known as the " English party." 

Henry had applied to Pope Innocent IV., for a 
grant of the tenths of England, and Ireland, and he 
chose to include those of Scotland also, to meet the 
alleged expenses of a proposed crusade. This raised 
the old question of ecclesiastical superiority. At the 
same time he requested that the Holy See would 
forbid the coronation of Alexander, without permission 
from Henry as his " liege-lord." These requests were 
indeed refused, as being unprecedented and derogatory; 
but no one could tell what might follow. After some 
debate, it was therefore decided that the coronation 
should take place, without delay, at the abbey of 
Scone. Thither, therefore, on the day appointed, 
came the great feudatories of the crown, earls, barons, 
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dignified clergy, and others; and the old abbey, 
looking out on the silver Tay, beheld the most solemn 
and impressive ceremony it had ever witnessed. The 
boy king was seated upon the lAa-Faily or Stone of 
destiny, which, according to tradition, had been 
brought with them by the Scots when they first 
settled in the country, and certainly had been used 
as the coronation stone of their kings since time 
immemorial : here, amidst the kneeling assembly,- 
the crown was placed on his head, and the sceptre in 
his hands ; and he was invested with the royal robe. 
Thereupon a venerable bard, white-haired, and clad in 
scarlet, advanced, and, in the Gaelic language, recited 
the genealogy of the newly-crowned monarch, as the 
descendant of a long line of kings of Albyn, 

The latter part of this ceremony is one of the things 
which the advocates of the " theory of displacement," 
in Scottish history, finding so difficult to reconcile with 
their views as to Saxon Scotland, are at pains to treat 
with aflfected ridicule. While not disputing the occur- 
rence itself, we are told, for example, that " Lord 
Hailes does not stoop to mention the episode of the 
Highland Senachie" — as if this should necessarily 
damn the thing in all reasonable men's eyes. And 
the aged bard, who had been called upon to take a 
prominent part in the solemn scene, is referred to as a 
^^ savage genealogist.*' But the facts remain and 
speak for themselves*^ It had been part of the treaty 

1 When we are asked to think or speak of this recitation of Alexander's 
genealogy, as of some improvised rhapsody, it may be w^l to bear in 
mind that such a genealogy, brought down to Malcolm Canmore, had been 
committed to writing, in the Gaelic language, two centuries befora the 
coronation of Alexander. We refer to the Alhanic Duan, which may now 
be found translated in the Chronicles of the Picts and Scots, edited hy Dr. 
W. F. Skene, Preface xxxvi., text, p. 57. Whether this poem was 
composed by an Irish or a Scottish bard, it must have been known in 
both countries, and addressed specially to the Scots. 

VOL. I. B 
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between the late king and Henry III. that Alexander 
should many Margaret, daughter of the EngUsh king ; 
and the marriage was accompUshed at York, amidst a 
great display of pomp, on the 26th December, 1251. 
It might have been supposed that this was an occasion 
when something like delicacy would prevail. But, in 
place of that, Henry embraced the opportunity of 
pressing upon his young son-in-law his claim of 
homage for the kingdom of Scotland. Alexander, 
however, though young, was well instructed, and he 
declined to treat of such matters " in absence of his 
council ; " so it was allowed to drop. 

And now, during Alexanders minority, we witness 
a scene of comparative confusion. The nobles are 
divided into two great parties : Some of them ap- 
parently influenced by patriotic motives; some of 
them acting under ambitious views, suggested by the 
chances of an open succession, should the young king 
die without children. Others influenced by the English 
king, and forming an EngUsh party; while Henry 
himself, under cover of anxiety about the interests of 
his son-in-law, carries on his designs against the inde- 
pendence of that son-in-law's kingdom. Sometimes 
one party is in the ascendant ; sometimes the other. 
Guardians or regents are appointed and changed ; but, 
although Henry contrives indirectly to influence all 
these proceedings, he never attempts to exercise a 
privilege which, had he been truly Suzerain over 
Scotland, would unquestionably have belonged to him, 
namely, that of Wardship over a vassal during 
minority. In virtue of such a right, had it existed, he 
would have been entitled not only to the guardianship 
and custody of the minor king, but the management 
of the whole affairs of the fief during his nonage. 
When, again, in course of the year 1260, Alexander 
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and his queen paid a viat to the KngiijA cooru and 
her &ther was wishiul that she should nemain and be 
confined there, so jealous were the Scots of his designs, 
that they exacted a premise, upon oath, that, in case 
of the deaths of Alexander and his que^i, the child 
should be at once surrendered to the Scottish nobles. 
Such an engagement was entiielv inconsistent with 
any Suzerainty; because, in the event supposed, the 
custody of the child would, of right, have belonged to 
Henry as feudal superior. 

In tracing the " Antecedents of the War of Inde- 
pendence," we have naturally, or rather unavoidably, 
been led to direct our attention latterlv to events 
occurring on the English borders, as the quarter 
whence the storm was ultimatelv to come, and to 
transactions between the English and Scottish royal 
families, as giving rise to that storm. But it may be 
worth while here to notice, in a general way, the 
position of the Scottish kings towards some other parts 
of their dominion. 

Notwithstanding the apparent completeness of the 
union of the Picts and Scots, it would seem as if there 
had lingered, in the old Pictish districts, some tra- 
ditionary consciousness of racial distinction. This, 
under ordinary circumstances, remained latent; but 
made its appearance from time to time, under the 
influence of some ambitious leader, as a hostile element. 
Next came the Scandinavian population, spreading 
itself from Orkney over the northern mainland, and 
keeping up a connection either with Norway or with 
the Norwegian settlers in the Hebrides and Ireland. 
Besides these, there seem to have been, ever since the 
days of Macbeth, Donald Bane, and Duncan son of 
Malcolm, individuals claiming to be connected with tliu 
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old royal family, round whom the disaffected could 
rally. Then came the Saxon inunigration, under 
Malcolm Canmore, and the Norman-French, imder 
David, leading to jealousies and divisions between 
these favoured " strangers " and the natives. Although 
less taken notice of, we can scarcely doubt that the 
ecclesiastical innovations, conmienced by queen Mar- 
garet and carried out by her family, must for 
a time have been repugnant to those who had 
heretofore been accustomed to a very different system. 
The difficulties inevitably arising out of this state of 
matters were enhanced by the policy we have seen 
followed by David and his successors, of seeking for 
territorial extension in the south. The acquisition of 
EngUsh Cumbria, even under a qualified title ; the 
annexation of the fertile Lothians ; the absorption of 
Strathclyde — all these had tended in that direction. 
Then came the acquisition by David, through marriage, 
of a right to a large portion of Northim[iberland, lead- 
ing to the persevering efforts we have witnessed 
towards utilising these acquisitions, and the consequest 
concentration of attention on the south, even to the 
extent of David's making Carlisle and Newcastle 
favourite places of residence. These circumstances 
combined to loosen the hold of the Scottish kings on 
the population beyond the Forth ; and this was aggra- 
vated by the imprisonment and absence of WiUiam-the- 
Lion, and the partial suspension of his authority for a 
period of fifteen years. 

In consequence, from the days of king Duncan, we see 
from time to time commotions in which some Mormaor 
of Ross or Moray, some jarl of Orkney or Caithness, 
some Mac William or Macbeth, or Donald Bane, or 
Magnus, figures as an opponent of the reigning 
djnasty. These were by the older historicans described 
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as insurrections, rebellions, or revolts, falling to be 
suppressed or quelled. Modern writers seem anxious 
to find for them some other name, but it does not 
come within our province to decide between them. 
From time to time David and his successors were 
engaged in dangerous expeditions, rendered necessary 
by such influences ; but the causes had pretty much 
ceased to operate before the accession of Alexander III. 
Somewhat similar causes had led to diflficulties in 
Galloway. Here the most determined resistance had 
been ofiered to the introduction of the " strangers." 
Neglected by the Scottish kings, the Galwegian 
chieftains assumed, and long maintained, a sort of 
semi-independence. This state of matters came ap- 
parently to a close during the reign of Alexander II., 
but southern Galloway was still not much to be 
depended upon. 

Occasional storms and difficulties came also from 
another quarter. The western Highlands and Islands 
formed the original territory of the Scots. But we 
have seen how the Norwegians and Danes, seizing 
Shetland and Orkney, spread themselves over the 
western Archipelago, even as far south as Man, 
thereby putting an end, for three hundred years, to 
the inter-communication between the mainlands of 
Scotland and Ireland. These islands long formed a 
sort of maritime community, sometimes under the 
active authority of the kings of Norway, sometimes 
connected with the Norwegian settlers in Ireland — 
Ostmen, as they were called; sometimes partially 
ruled by kings of Man, but more generally subject to 
chieftains more or less powerful, who, when opportunity 
oflfered, made encroachments even on the mainland. 
When a more than usually warlike and enterprising 
chief appeared, these encroachments became more 
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serious ; and we have seen how, in the reign of 
Malcohn IV., a lord of the Isles, named Sumerled, 
landed with an army at Renfrew, where he and his 
sons were slain. Alexander II. seems to have deter- 
mined to bring this sort of interregnum to a close, and 
he was engaged in an expedition for that purpose 
when he died at the little island of Kerrera, near Oban. 
His son, as he advanced to manhood, appears to have 
revived the idea of completely re-annexing the Islands. 
Complaints were made by the islanders to Haco, king 
of Norway, of aggressions by the earl of Ross and 
other mainland magnates, in the interests of the king 
of Scots ; and Haco, who was at once a powerful and 
a despotic monarch, resolved to vindicate his claims as 
suzerain of the isles. 

Once more, then, and for the last time, we see a 
Norwegian king fitting out an expedition for the 
invasion of Scotland; for, although the western Isles 
were the ostensible object, that object could scarcely 
be secured unless by such a military success as would 
compel the kings of Scotland to abandon all future 
attempts at re-annexation. Haco accordingly fitted 
out a splendid fleet, consisting of one hundred vessels, 
mostly of large size, fully equipped, and crowded with 
gallant soldiers and seamen. The king's own ship is 
described as built entirely of oak, ornamented with 
dragons, elaborately carved and gilded; and eventually, 
on the 10th of July, 1263, ''the mightiest armament 
that ever left the shores of Norway sailed from the 
haven of Herlover."^ In the first instance, all went 
favourably. The weather was fine : The winds were 
fair; the island chieftains, Magnus of the Orkneys, 
Magnus, king of Man, Dougal MacRoderic, and 
others, met the triumphant fleet, swelling its numbers 

^ Robertwn's Early Kings, Vol. IT., p. 84. 
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as it advanced amongst the islands. Most of the chiefs 
made their peace with Haco ; though there were ex- 
ceptions. The fleet divided, one part addressing itself 
to the devastation of Cantyre, another to the plunder 
of Bute; for war, in those days, as now, consisted 
very much in the spoliation of an enemy. 

Alarmed by the threatening danger, Alexander was 
induced to propose an abandonment of the whole 
islands outside of Cantyre, reserving only Arran, 
Bute, and the Cumbraes; but fortunately this was 
refused. The invading fleet entered the Clyde, 
numbering by this time as many as one hundred and 
sixty ships^ A squadron of sixty sail proceeded up 
Loch-long; the crews drew their boats across the 
narrow isthmus at Tarbet, launched on Loch-lomond, 
and spread their ravages, by fire and sword, over the 
Lennox and Stirlingshire. So far as one can judge, 
the bulk of the fleet must have rendezvoused in 
Rothesay bay. The alarm spread over the surround- 
ing country, and gradually a Scottish army began to 
gather on the Ayrshire side of the firth. Its com- 
position has been matter of debate ; but we learn, for 
certain, that it embraced some 1500 horsemen, knights 
and others, " armed from head to heel, and mounted 
on Spanish horses clothed in complete armour."^ 
Meantime a violent storm arose. Whether volun- 
tarily, or from stress of weather, some portion of the 
Norwegians made a landing near Largs, on the Ayr- 
shire coast, opposite to Bute. These being attacked 
by the Scots, reinforcements were landed, and a fierce 
but desultory struggle was kept up, with varying 
success, from morning till night. Many of the ships 
were driven ashore. Most of the Norwegians who 
had landed were slain. The remainder of the fleet 

1 Nor^e Accaunty as cited by Tytkr, YoL L, ]>. 46. 
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was seriously damaged ; and, as the result, the proud 
and warlike Haco was compelled to retire and find 
refuge in the land-locked bay of Lamlash, in the 
neighbouring island of Arran. After some delay, 
the shattered armament set sail; doubling the Mull 
of Cantyre, and retracing its course among the islands, 
on the 29th of October it reached Kirkwall in Orkney, 
where king Haco expired on 15th December. Such 
was the result of an expedition which had set out with 
such fair promises of success. 

What thus occurred on the beach at Largs was 
described by older Scottish writers as a victory in 
which thousands of the so-called "Danes" had 
perished; such long continued to be the popular 
belief, and we still read of sepulchral tumuli, firom 
which have been dug, in times not distant, what 
seemed to be remains of a great battle. But modern 
criticism seems determined to reduce the occurrence 
to an " unexplained incident, " a " succession of 
fortunate skirmishes," "undecisive," and "unimpor- 
tant," the "repulse of a few hundred shipwrecked 
Norwegians by the half-armed peasantry of the 
neighbourhood."^ It is immaterial to our present 
purpose whether the defeat of Haco's expedition was 
accomplished by Scottish weapons, as the Scots have 
said, or was brought about, as the Norwegian sagas 
assure us, by malicious supernatural agency : The 
consequences were the same. Certain it is that, on 
that stormy 2nd of October, the Scandinavian raven 
that had so often been the scourge and terror of 
surrounding nations, winged his final homeward 
flight; and that thenceforth the ominous cry, "The 
Danes are landed ! " was never again to sound in 

1 See, for example, Annah^ Vol. I., p. 213 ; Ty tier's History of Scot^cmd^ 
2nd Ed., Vol. I., p. 55 ; Earlif Kings, Vol. II., p. 94 ; Burton, Vol. IT., p. 108. 
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Scottish ears. The island chiefs were rapidly re- 
duced to submission, and within three years a treaty 
was signed by Haco's successor, Magnus, whereby 
the Norwegian claims over the islands, including 
Man, but excepting Shetland and the Orkneys, were 
made over to the Scottish kings. In return for this, 
Alexander bound himself to pay a smn of 4,000 
marks sterUng, and an annual quit-rent of 200 marks. 
The importance of this transaction to the Scottish 
kingdom can scarcely be over-estimated. 

A discussion of the conflicting details of the events 
thus briefly noticed, is not within the scope of our 
design ; but, we may point out to the reader, that the 
modem corrections of former impressions as to the 
" battle of Largs," depend almost solely upon what are 
called the " Norse accounts of the expedition^' which, 
if we may judge by the style of the writers, are of 
somewhat questionable authority : See, for example, 
some of the quotations given by Tytler. Of the 
devastation of Bute, a Saga sings : — 

" The habitations of men, the dwellings of the wretched, flamed. 
Fire, the devourer of halls glowed in their granaries. The hapless 
throwers of the dart fell near the swan-frequented plain; while, 
south from our floating pines, marched a host of warriors." ^ 

Of the expedition to Loch-lomond : — 

** The persevering shielded warriot^ of the thrower of the wliizzing 
spear, drew their boats across the broad isthmus. Our fearless 
troops, exactors of contribution, with flaming brands, wasted the 
populous islands in the lake, and the mansions around its winding 
hay8."2 

Of the conflict at Largs : — 

" Our fierce veterans, feeders of wolves, hastened their fatal course 
through the mountains.^ But now our deep inquiring sovereign 

1 History of Scotland, Vol. I., p. 43, Note. « Ibid., p. 46, Note. 

3 These wonls are omitted by Tjrtler. 
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encountered the hornd powers of endiantmerd. . . . The roaring 
billows and stormy blast threw shielded companies of our ad- 
venturous nation on the Scottish strand." ^ 

Again : — 

^* At the conflict of corslets, on the blood-red hill, the damasked 
blade hewed the mail of hostile tribes, ere the Scot, nimble as a 
Jwund, would leave the field to the followers of our all-conquming 
king." 2 

If similar efiusions, by a Scottish bard, had been 
quoted, in support or illustration of some exploits by 
his countrymen, what a shower of ridicule the un- 
fortunate author would have had to endure, not to 
speak of denunciations of the "atrocities" described! 
It is also a curious circumstance connected with the 
modem accounts of the Scottish army, that these 
admit the presence of no fewer than 1500 mail-clad 
horsemen, mounted upon Spanish-bred steeds. The 
reader will recollect that the army of 100,000 men, 
with which Alexander II. crossed the border to 
encounter king Henry III., numbered only 1,000 
men-at-arms, mounted on inferior animals. He will 
find also that, at Bannockbum, Bruce only numbered 
500 cavalry. The singular discrepancy may be ex- 
plainable, but it tends to throw some doubt over 
the Norwegian version. 

We must now turn back for a couple of years to 
notice, as a transaction bearing specially upon our 
subject, the friendly assistance lent by Alexander 
to Henry, and his son prince Edward, in the dubious 
contest between them and the EngUsh barons, led 
by the celebrated Simon de Montfort. On this 
occasion, Alexander despatched to the aid of his 
father and brother-in-law a numerous body of Scots, 

1 Tytler's IIiMori/, Vol. I., p. 47. « Ibid., p. 51. 
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who were mostly killed at the battle of Lewes. 
This aid was expressly given and accepted as a 
"special favour, and not as a feudal obligation." 
Even more noteworthy was an occurrence that took 
place in the year 1278. Henry had died and been 
succeeded by his son, the famous Edward I., who, 
inheriting his father s ambitious designs towards 
Scotland, was signally endowed with qualities calcu- 
lated to carry those designs to a successful issue. 
Accordingly, we find him deliberately paving the 
way, in correspondence with the bishop of Bath and 
Wells, for an attempt at entrapping Alexander into 
an admission of the coveted right of superiority or 
homage, on the occasion of a visit to the English 
court. What took place in consequence is thus set 
forth in the register of DunfermUne, to which full 
credit seems to be given by recent writers :- 

" In the year of God, 1278, on the day of the Apostles St. Simeon 
and St. Jude, at Westminster, Alexander, King of Scots, did 
homage to Edward, King of England, in these words : — * I become 
your man for the lands which I hold of you in the kingdom of 
England, for which I owe you homage — saving my kingdom.' Then 
said the Bishop of Norwich, * And saving to the King of England, 
if he right have, to your homage for your kingdom ; ' to whom the 
King immediately answered, saying aloud, * To homage for my 
kingdom, no one has right save God alone, nor do I hold it of 
any but of God.' "1 

The homage was thereupon performed by the earl 
of Carrick, as representing Alexander. Tytler does 
not seem to have been aware of the record thus 
quoted; but he gives the oath emitted by the earl, 
as contained in a " solemn instrument by which the 
English monarch himself registered the transaction : " 
— " I, Alexander, king of Scotland, shall bear faith to 
my lord, Edward, king of England, and his heirs, with 

1 Early Kings, Vol. II., p. 424 ; Burton, Vol. II., p. 115. 
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my life and members, and worldly substance ; and I 
shall faithfully perform the services used and wont, 
for the lands and tenements which I hold of the said 
kimj^^ Robertson adds the words "in England;" 
but the variation matters little, as Tytler s quotation 
absolutely excludes the idea of homage for the king- 
dom of Scotland. 

To complete this important transaction; there was 
found in the English archives — when such things be- 
came valuable — a " memorandiun," giving a different 
account of the matter, so far as omitting the significant 
passage between Alexander and the bishop of Nor- 
wich, and inserting a reservation by Edward of his 
right to homage for Scotland. Mr. Allen, the great 
vindicator of his country's feudal independence, how- 
ever, having gone to London and examined this 
document for himself, found that this allied 
'* reservation " had been written on an erasure, in 
place of something else which had stood there 
originally. In addition to this, Robertson has pointed 
out very clearly that the memorandum not only gives 
an erroneous date altogether for the transaction, to the 
extent of three weeks, but that this error has been 
suggested by a remark in Edward's prior correspon- 
dence — thus showing that the memorandum was not 
the work of a contemporary. Having brought his 
examination to this point, the writer closes with the 
remark : — " Thus the last link, in the chain of evidence 
which was to bind the Scottish kingdom to the English 
crown, is of metal as base as the remainder."^ This 
remark refers to the fact long ago demonstrated, and 
scarcely now disputed, that whatever foundation there 
may have been otherwise for Edward's claims, they 

1 Ty tier's History, Vol. I., p. 62. 

2 Early Kiiign^ Aj)pendix, Vol. I., p. 425. 
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were attempted to be sapporud at the time, and after- 
wardsy by a combination of TitiadtjoSy interp*>lati«jns. 
and forgeries of poblic and private d^jcuments. scarc>:Iy 
paralleled 

The reign of Alexander III. did not p<ks6 with«>at 
some ecclesiastical events of moment. We have seen 
Alexander II. resisting the entrance of a legate into 
Scotland We have also seen how the Scottish clergy, 
taking advantage of the bull of pope Honorias, began 
to hold provincial cooncils, and assome an attitude of 
independence of legates and other Papal officials. 
This seems to have caused alarm at the court of Rome, 
and, in the year 1251, led to the preparation of a buIL 
addressed to the bishops of Lincoln, Worcester, and 
Litchfield, setting forth all the offences of the Scottii^h 
king and his advisers which required to be redre^ssed, 
and, of course, with plenary powers of intenlict and 
excommunication. It seems doubtful whether this 
bull was ever fairly launched. But its full text may 
be seen in Hailes' Annals,^ and is very significant as to 
the position assumed by these recusants. Tliey are 
charged with such offences as requiring the blshofrs to 
recall sentences of excommunication ; obliging the 
clergy to appear before secular judges ; holding those 
to be civil fees which lavmen had bestowed on the 
Church for military and other services ; narrowing the 
ancient boundaries of ecclesiastical possessions, on the 
evidence of laymen ; commanding questions regarding 
patronages to be tried in secular courts; prohibiting 
ecclesiastical censures for enforcing ol>ser\'ance of 
oaths; prohibiting bishops from impr>sing pecuniary 
fines ; abolishing several sorts of small tythes ; refusing' 
to allow causes to be tried by Pafial delegates. A*- 

i Vol. I., p. l'.^'> ; and A\*\^n*\\x, p. 433. 
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cording to the bull, many of the Scottish clergy were 
abettors of these eiiormitieSy which are passionately 
denounced. That such a document was even framed 
at Rome is very significant. • 

After a lapse of thirty years since any legate had 
entered Scotland, one Cardinal Ottobone de' Fieschi 
came to England, with authority from the Pope to 
" settle the quarrels between Henry and his barons;" 
and he made a demand upon the Scottish clergy for a 
subsidy to cover his expenses. Against this the Scots 
protested with one voice. A dispute between them 
and the king interfered for a time with this unanimity; 
but when the legate attempted to cross the borders he 
was peremptorily forbidden. Thereupon he summoned 
the Scots to attend a coimcil at London, at which a 
deputation attended, but only to watch that nothing 
was done prejudicial to their rights. Ottobone per- 
suaded the Pope to make a grant of the ecclesiastical 
tenths of Scotland to Henry, for the purpose of a 
crusade ; but the Scottish clergy, with concurrence of 
the king, refused obedience, saying the Scots would fit 
out a body of crusaders themselves. 

Historians are divided as to whether, in these pro- 
ceedings, the Scots were acting in opposition to the 
pretensions of the Church of Rome, or from a jealousy 
of attempted political encroachments through the 
Enghsh metropoHtans. The truth seems to be that 
both motives combined. At a future stage, we shall 
have something to say regarding the position of 
Scotland towards the Church of Rome, as contrasted 
with some other countries. Meantime, having followed 
thus far the current of events, it may be well, before 
entering the rapids, that we should pause, and en- 
endeavour to realize to ourselves the surroundiiig 
circumstances. 
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THE "LlA F-tZL. Ift *T;51 Iff J-t!?!. a53 I'lai^lTii?? :ff T^I 

FICI5 iZliI27 Iff 721 l^JPLS. Iff ill^lTrijja :ff !!^Zi- 

TXEBTTH CEFTTIT if T'. TlEHi ZSLkJUxITGL ^ a Xj.r}.3 

— *• THi>:«irr ^:ff i-Kyi^^ixr:"^ iff tes, i*:i: rrii^ ?T:e^:j: 

EXAMDTED — I5T&:-CC«rmT Iff IsIVL-^JTI SI'/TTSfH UJ- 
GCAGE r-ijr>r* Jt??TjLL TTl' TEi ?*:ffi: 3T TEI iJiUv^CR? 

AXD comnTPUT -c* tsi ^ ?*?:ttss sla^tt^csS " — 

J^ T^> OX2-:>r9^ -Iff yATr>:'5JLlJTI15 TTjlUjlX, 

E3KGU^H. sTVjSs. »im,:. 4X xSP OUOUl^ 
XATIOXALimS 0>5eII*Ei£Z*- JLS EI7lJLl!fiy-i CHaXJLCTEX 

OF SCOTTISH 3fAT^>5 — r«^:i5?i^>r5 c»yi'iT;:'X or ><vr- 

LAXD DCUSG ALEXAJTIoES's EEGS — HIS ACCII^EXTAL 
DEATH. 

TN 80 looking arcrand, it oeeuis to os that this is the 
proper f>tage for a brief notice of the legendary, v>r 
'' fabuloos" accounts of the origin of the two uativni^ 
which approaching events are about to place in a 
position of lasting antagonism, as even thesie fables 
came to be mixed up with the contest. 

The EngUsh legend is generally known as the story 
of "Brutus the Trojan." It sets forth that a!i un- 
happy king of Syria, named Dioclesian, had thirty - 
three daughters by his wife Labana, wlu>, for Homi> 
unexplained reason, killed all their husbands o!i tbo 
night of their nuptials. For tliis not vory iUukyfiM| 
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conduct, they were shipped by their father on board a 
vessel without rudder or oars, and by some strange 
chance found their way to the shores of a distant 
island, since known as Albion. There were no men ; 
but, from the embraces of demons, who inhabited the 
island, these ladies produced a race of giants, by whom 
the country wa^ possessed until Brutus, great-grandson 
of .^Eneas the Trojan, banished on account of the acci- 
dental death of his father, arrived at this distant 
region with his companions. By them the giants were 
subdued ; and thereupon Albion, now called Britain, 
was divided among the three sons of Brutus, named 
respectively LociiniLS, Albanactus, and Camhrus. From 
Cambrus descended the people of Wales ; from Alban- 
actus the Scots of Albyn ; while Locrinus and his 
descendants possessed the remainder of the island, with 
a right of superiority over the others.^ Some years 
after the death of Brutus, a certain king of Hungary, 
named Humber, came on board ship to Albyn, and 
slew Albanactus ; but, being pursued by Locrinus, was 
drowned in a river, thenceforth called by his name the 
Humber — and so Albyn reverted to Locrinus. After- 
wards Albyn was given out to Brenius, one of the two 
sons of Drmwallo, to be held under the king of Britaiii, 
according to the Trojan customs. From these trans- 
actions flowed, among other important consequences, 
the feudal superiority of the kings of England over the 
kingdom of Scotland.^ It may seem incredible, but is 
yet true, that the greater part of this preposterous 
story was adopted, and put forward in the claim rf 
Edward I. to be " Lord Paramount " of Scotland, and 
afterwards incorporated in a solemn pleading addressed 

1 Buchanan 8 Ilistory, B. II., Sect. iv. 

2 "The English Claims," in Chronicles of the Picts and Scots, edited If 
W. F. Skene, p. 222. 
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by hm to Pope John XXII., in justiScation of his 
war of subjugation. This vas fortiBed, during the 
British period, by reference to the rietories uver the 
Scots and others of that authentic perbuuage King 
Arthur I 

Naturally, however, it occurred to the pleader that, 
as»umiDg there had existed something of the kind in 
Britain before or after the Roman conquest, it was still 
necessary to show that the alleged supremacy was in 
some way transferred from the Britons of the Roman 
pronnce, to their conquerors, the Saxons. So, with 
equal gravity, reference wa.s made by Edward to other 
imaginary transactions during the Saxon period, and 
specially to an occasion when king Athelstane, ha\-ing 
overcome the rebellious Scots in battle, through the 
intervention of St. John of Beverley, he pi-ayed, 
through the intercession of the same saint, for " some 
visible sign whereby all men of that age, and ages to 
come, might know that the Scots were of right subject 
to England;" whereupon the king drew his sword, 
struck a flinty rock, in the neighbourhood of Dunbar, 
and "made a gash in the stone of an eln in length." 
The e^ndence of tliis miracle was said to be two-fold ; 
first, the mark appeared in the rock in the days of 
Edward ; and, second, " the legend of the niiracle was 
weekly recited in the church of Beverley, to the praise 
and glory of St. John." We may add that the story, 
as recounted by Edward to the Poj>e, was vouched for 
in a manner not to be gainsaid. The English parlia- 
ment and the king made separate answers to the Pope. 
The parliament answered in this fashion : — " All 
England knows tLat, ever sin^^ipMta^^^*-^'^^^^^!^^'^^ 
of this kingdom, our 1 
of Scotland," doclaj 
Pope to interfere itt 
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ment was " sealed with one hundred of the seals of the 
barons." Well might the learned author whom we 
have here followed (himself no favourer of Scottish 
legends), exclaim, "In such a strain did one of the most 
sagacious of princes address himself to the shrewdest 
ecclesiastic of the age I"^ and no wonder the latest 
advocate of the supremacy is anxious to throw over- 
board the story of " Brute the Trojan "I* 

We have been led to notice this Saxon miracle as a 
natural sequence of the earlier fable. It will, no 
doubt, suggest itself that, even although St. John of 
Beverley had been so powerful an intercessor for the 
Saxon Athelstane, it yet remained to show how the 
coveted supremacy was transmitted by the Saxons to 
their conquerors the Danes ; and by the Anglo-Danes 
to their conquerors the Normans ; and this was accord- 
ingly attempted in Edward's pleading.® So much for 
the English fable. 

The Scottish legend introduces us to a Grecian 
youth, by name Gathelus, who married a daughter of 
Pharaoh, king of Egypt, — 

" Ane vii^gine clene, ryght fair, of nobill fame, 
And Scota aLs echo callit wes to name." 

It tells US how they and their followers, leaving 
Egypt, landed on the coasts of Spain and Portugal; 
how, finding it necessary to migrate, they passed to 
Ybernia (Ireland), bringing with them the "marble 
chair," or Lia faily which afterwards became so 

1 Hailes* Annals, Vol. I., p. 329. 

2 Freeman's Nonruin Conqicest of England — of which hereafter. 

3 The reader, with a moderate command of Latin, may now perose the 
vrhoX^ process, consisting of (1) A letter of admonition by the Pope to 
Edward, (2) Edward's answer, (3) Instructions to the advocate for the 
Scots, and (4) Reply to Edward's " Figmenta," as they are termed, by 
Baldred Bisset, the Scottish advocate, as given at length in Skene's 
Chronicles of the Scots and Pids, pp. 216-289. 
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famous; and how, eventually, they passed over to 
the neighbouring isles and mainland of Albyn, 
peopling Rothesay, Carrick, Kyle, Cunninghame, the 
Lennox, Lorn, Lochaber, and Argyle. Then . 

^ Grathelns, that was rjcht circumspect, 
Knew be the caus qhat follow wad in e£fect, 
And all his folk, for mair affinitie, 
Callit thame Scottis, all of ane clan to be, 
Efter ScoTAf quhilk wes his wyfis name, 
Out of Egipt he brocht with him fra hame."! 

"Hence the nation of the Scots. We are also in- 
formed of another tribe, the Picts, who, coming first 
to Ybemia, while the Scots were still there, were 
induced to remove to the eastern coast of Albyn, and 
with whom the Scots, after their migration, were 
sometimes friends, sometimes foes ; how, in course of 
these feuds, the Scots (or rather their leaders), were 
compelled to take refuge in Ireland; but, after a 
time, returned, under a king named Fergus; and 
how, finally, the Scots, in the reign of Kenneth, son 
of Alpine, having subdued the Picts, became masters 
of all Albyn. As already seen, we have a popular 
tradition about the Picts being entirely cut off^; 
and a long Ust of kings is given prior to Kenneth, 
extending back for three or four centuries before the 
Christian era. 

It may well be assumed that the earlier portions of 
the legend are purely fictitious ; and that others are, 
in their filUng up, erroneoua But, as we have 
already noticed, there are modem writers who go so 
far as to maintain that the whole fabric was reared 
deliberately, and post foLctOy as a sort of counterpoise, 

1 Fordun, Book I., Chap. x. and followiDg chapters, translation hy W. 
F. Skene ; HUtorians of Scotland^ VoL IV. ; The Bulk of the Chronicles oj 
Scotland, by Wul Stewart, recently re-published under direction of the 
Master of the Rolls, Vol. I., pp. 6, 13-27. 
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or reply, to the English claim of supremacy. This 
conclusion, we confess, we are unable to adopt; and, 
BO far as we are at present concerned, the simple truth 
seems to be, that these legends, like those of every 
nation emerging from barbarism, were a growth of 
time, in which some truth and much fable were 
mingled together, until they came to form the current 
belief of an age when historical criticism was un- 
known.^ The people of Scotland, in short, in the 
days of Alexander III. and Robert Bruce, behoved 
that they and their ancestors had formed an ancient 
independent nation^ living under their own kings, 
and defending themselves against all outward 
assaults, until attacked by the Norman- English 
under Edward I., and "history to be true must 
sometimes condescend to speak the language of 
legend; the belief of the times is part of the record 
of the times, and it (history) must not disdain what 
was (at one time), a primal motive of human life." 

Here we again encounter what has been already 
incidentally referred to as the '* Theory of displace- 
ment." This theory of the history of Scotland varies 
somewhat as presented by different writers. But it 
may be not unfairly described as teaching, that the 
descendants of the native Celtic-speaking races, 
existing in the country prior to the reign of Malcolm 
Canmore, were almost entirely " pushed out " of the 
lowlands, and " cooped up " within the highlands, by 
a new Teutonic-speaking population, that this new 
population consisted partly of the Angles of Lothian, 
which those natives had just recently annexed, or 

1 An evidence of this is to be found in the Process before the Pope, 
just noticed, where it will be seen that the advocate for the Scots does not 
treat the story of Brutus as something manufactured for the occasion, or 
worthy ouly of being laughed at ; but, assuming that some such tradition 
exJHiedf he argues against the inferences attempted to be drawn from it 
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conquered, partly of Anglo-Danes, whom they had 
brought into the country as captives, or who had 
sought refuge there from Norman oppression, partly 
of descendants of the Scandinavian rovers, and partly 
of those Norman- French adventurers who were intro- 
duced by Malcolm's family. Such is the "theory of 
displacement,*' taken in its widest sense, as appearing 
in the pages of some Scottish writers. But it may be 
worth while looking also at an English view of the 
matter. 

This may be found in a recent writer, who claims 
to speak with authority. Mr. Freeman, in his 
Norman Conquest of England,^ attempting to support 
the English claim of supremacy, traces it, amongst 
other sources, to an alleged cession, by Edgar of 
England to Kenneth of Scotland, in the tenth century, 
of the territory of Lothian, to be held, of course, for 
*' feudal homage" — although such a thing was then 
unknown. " Neither Edgar nor Kenneth (the writer 
remarks), could dream that this purely English or 
Danish province could ever become historical Scot- 
land." He assumes that it did so, however, and 
then proceeds to explain how Kenneth and his 
successors "retained their ancient title of * kings of 
Scots,' but became in truth kings of English Lotliian, 
and anglicised Fife ; " and their kingdom is described 
as "a state which retained a dark and mysterious 
Celtic background." In process of time, the meniory 
and idea of an ancient kingdom is supposed to have 
died out : Lothian came to stand for all Scotland, to 
which the "dark mysterious background" was but 
an appendage, and, in this way, the relation of superior 
and vassal between the two kingdoms was established. 

Seeing how often this " district of Lotliian 

1 Vol. I., pp. 127-140. 
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up, in course of such discussions, let us examine its 
actual position towards Scotland as a whole. In 
modern language, it means the three counties of 
Haddington, Edinburgh, and Linlithgow — East, West, 
and Mid-Lothian. But, historically, it also embraced 
Berwick, and the eastern portion of Roxburgh : And, 
for our present purpose, as we are told that the 
Saxon immigration extended itself very much into 
the adjoining counties of Selkirk and Peebles, we 
may include these in the calculation. Looking now at 
the map, the reader will see for himself what a small 
proportion the district so defined bears to the whole 
kingdom, and, at the same time, what are those 
" outlying counties " referred to by the writer in the 
North British Review, as ''peopled by the earlier 
race. "^ Nor are these relative proportions merely 
geographical; they are also numerical. The popula- 
tion of Scotland was ascertained by the recent census 
to be 3,358,613, while the combined population of the 
counties thus assigned to the district of Lothian is 
only 524,050, or less than one sixth part of the 
aggregate I^ We know of no reason for believing that 
these relative proportions were materially different in 
the reign of Alexander III. The fertile and favored 
Lothians can scarcely be supposed to have retrograded, 
in this respect, as compared with the country generally. 
This, then, is the prima facie aspect of the matter : 
So that, when the Teutonic population of the Lothians 
is spoken of, the reader will understand what is really 
covered by the expression. 

It is sometimes assumed that this Anglo-Danish 

^ Ante, p. 17. 

2 Thus: Berwick, 36,474; Haddington, 37,770; Roxburgh, 63,965; 
Edinburgh, 328,335 ; Linlithgow, 4 J, 191 ; Selkirk, 14,001 ; PeebW 
12,314— together 524,050. 
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population, in some mysterious way, occupied the 
west, wliat are now the counties of Dumfries, Lanark, 
Renfrew, and Ayr, and even the greater part of the 
lowlands beyond the Forth. What may have occurred, 
in consequence of the immigration, begun in the reign 
of Malcolm, is another matter; but, for the general 
assumption just noticed, we can find no rational basis 
whatever. On the contrary, it is opposed to all ex- 
perience and all probabilities, and is unsupported by 
history. In course of our narrative, we have ventured 
to indicate how the different divisions of the country 
seemed to have been occupied. But this was not 
meant to imply that these continued to be separated 
by any impassable barrier, after the whole came under 
one rule. During the period prior to the defeat of 
Nechtanesmere, which broke the power of the Angles 
of Bemicia, we are told they not only crossed the 
Forth, but invaded Cunningham and Kyle, in the 
western lowlands, and extended themselves along the 
Solway to Whithorn ; so that even when compelled 
to retire, as an organized body, they may have left 
in these districts a residuum of Teutonic population. 
When, however, the Scoto-Pictish kingdom extended 
itself to Edmnshurgh and the Pentlands, and after- 
wards to the Tweed, we cannot for a moment imagine 
that the Anglian inhabitants could do more Uian 
remain within their own bounds; or doubt that the 
conquering people would occupy, more or less, the 
fertile territory they had so re-acquired, thus pro- 
ducing an extensive intermixture of races even in the 
Lothians. So, when Kenneth Macalpine, and his 
coadjutors the Scottish clergy, came in upon the 
eastern lowlands beyond the Forth, it is simply 
absurd to suppose they came alone; and, whether 
what occurred at that time has been accurately^ 
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described as a '' conquest," or not, we may be perfectly 
certain it was accompanied by an extensive mingling 
of Scots and Picts. But for this, indeed, the names 
speedily assumed by the country and the imited 
people would have been nothing less than a miracle. 
Again, when the principality of Strathclyde, lying 
in the midst of the southern lowlands, came to be 
absorbed, a similar intermixture must have taken 
place : Perhaps Pictish Galloway, more than any 
other district, remained apart. Such appears, beyond 
reasonable question, to have been the state of the 
population of Scotland when Malcolm Canmore com- 
menced his eventful reign. As to the " foreign bands " 
sometimes supposed to have accompanied Malcolm 
from England, and, having seated him on the throne, 
proceeded to occupy the country, the author of the 
Early Kings is certainly right, when he asks, where 
there is a '* trace of them in history."^ We are thus 
driven back upon the " Captives," the " Refugees," 
the descendants of the " Rovers," and the ^* Adven- 
turers." Taking these in their order, let us see what 
may be rationally accepted regarding them, looking 
to broad general facts rather than to assertions or mere 
assumptions. 

With regard to the captives, they are generaDy 
assumed to have been very numerous. But for this 
we have really no authority beyond a passage in an 
English chronicle, which, more or less freely translated, 
is invariably cited by our historians when referring to 
the subject. Literally, it is as follows : — ** Therefore" 
(from this cause — the carrying of young men and 
maidens out of England) *' Scotland was filled with 
male and female slaves (or servants) of English race, so 
much so, that from that time till now they are to be 

^ Scotland under Her Early KingSy Vol II., p. 486. 
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found not only in villages but in cottages" — or, as 
Hailes gives it, " in every Scottish village^ nay even in 
every Scottish hovels ^ We formerly ventured to say 
that this was obviously an exaggeration on the part of 
an English monk, to give point to his descriptions of 
the cruelties perpetrated in those wars ; and we may 
be very certain, had it occurred in a Scottish writer, 
as a tribute to the prowess of his coimtrymen, with 
what scorn and contempt Lord Hailes would have 
treated it. But, it is found in an English chronicle, 
and so is accepted without reservation, although it 
carries its refutation on its face. We cannot suppose 
that any army led by Malcolm Canmore exceeded the 
number accompanying David at the battle of the 
Standard — 26,000 of all sorts. Without means of 
transport, we can scarcely imagine such an army 
carrying half their own number as captives out of a 
hostile country ; and, assuming this to have occurred 
more than once, the exaggeration remains palpable and 
absurd. Besides this, and with reference to the matter 
now in hand, the question at once suggests itself — By 
what process were those "male and female slaves of 
English race," in a generation or two, transformed into 
a dominant people, dispossessing their masters ? From 
such considerations as these, it must be quite evident 
that the Teutons who are supposed to have displaced 
the original races are not to be found among the 
** captives." 

As regards the fugitives, it may seem a bold thing 
to say ; but their nimfibers also are almost entirely due 
to imagination. Burton no doubt refers to them, just 
as a matter of course, as " a steady migration of the 
Saxon people northward, where they found people of 
their own race, and made a marked addition to the 

1 Annah^ a.d. 1070, Vol., I. p. 12, Note + ; Early King9j Vol L, jx 1 
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predominance of the Saxon or Teutonic element;"* 
and Professor Cosmo Innes takes it for granted that 
they "everywhere throughout Scotland thrust aside 
the ancient race."^ But, with the greatest respect for 
these eminent writers, we must say we can find no 
authority for the state of matters so assumed. Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland were practically under the 
rule of the Scottish kings, and did not sufier from the 
first efiects of the Norman invasion ; so much so, that 
when WiUiam Rufus attempted to build a castle at 
Carlisle, this was considered such an encroachment as 
almost to cause a declaration of war.^ The scene of 
Duke William's ravages was Northumberland and 
Durham, and it was from this quarter the immigration, 
such as it was, actually came : The area of the exodus 
was Umited, and, so far as can be seen, so were its 
numbers. 

Malcolm, no doubt, married a Saxon princess, who 
was surrounded by her immediate personal friends: 
Others followed, singly or in small bands. Some of 
them who happened to be "persons of quality," as 
Hailes expresses it, like Cospatrick, received grants of 
lands ; but, like him, these were mostly planted on the 
Border. The leanings of Malcolm and his queen were 
certainly towards these new-comers and the kindred 
people of the Lothians; and, in consequence, their 
language, their laws, and manners came gradually to 
permeate the community. But this was a work of 
time, and in the days of David these strangers had not 
acquired any distinctive position. If the reader will 
recall the circumstances connected with the battle of 
the Standard, he will recollect that, of the four Scottish 
lines of battle on that occasion, the first was composed 

1 History of Scotland, Vol. I., p. 403. 
2 Scotland in the Middle Ages^ p. 179. 3 Annals, VoL I., p. 23. 
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of Picts, the second of the men of Cumberland and 
Teviotdale, the third of the "troops of the Lothians, 
with the Islesmen," and the fourth of the '' Scots, 
properly so called, and inhabitants of Moray" — some 
English men-at-arms acting as a body-guard for the 
king.^ Upon this arrangement Lord Hailes makes the 
pertinent remark : — " It is singular that David should 
have composed the third body of Islanders and men of 
Lothian, so different from each other in garb, manners, 
and language. I presume that he placed no confidence 
in them."^ It would appear the king's want of confi- 
dence was not without cause, for in describing the 
battle itself the same writer says, "the troops of 
Lothian, the islanders, and all who composed the third 
hodjyjled tvithout a show of resistance.''^ Now, if the 
descendants of those Saxon immigrants who, sixty 
years before, are supposed to have added so much to 
the "predominance of the Teutonic element" in 
Scotland, were not included among their kindred the 
" troops of Lothian," where, may we ask, were they 
at this famous battle ? If that immigration was so 
numerous and influential as it is sometimes represented; 
if it really was " the introduction, in a mass, of a com- 
manding number of foreigners, to mix with the native 
people and treat them as inferiors ; " if the influx of 
the new people was so great and rapid that, in the 
reign of David I., they were to be found in every 
house in the Scottish dominions, " constituting a moral 
conquest, a social subjugation,"* we would again ask, 
where was this " commanding body of foreigners" when 

1 AnnalSf VoL I., p. 389, and Note. 

8 Thia remark, appearing in the original Note (Ed. of 1776, VoL I., p. 
78), disappears in the edition of 1819. Why? 

3 Ibid., Ed. of 1819, p. 91. 

4 Introduction to Fullarton's Gazeteer of Scotland, p. 63. 
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their patron David perilled his crown and his life on 
Cutton-moor ? The total absence of any mention of 
them, on such an occasion, seems to be a refutation of 
the exaggeration, all the more complete that it comes, 
not from any partizan source, but as a piece of real 
evidence supplied without intention. 

Then, with regard to the adventurers^ the first 
thing that suggests itself for remark is the strangely 
confused manner in which the advocates of displace- 
ment deal with these and the Saxon immigrants. 
Sometimes the people who fought the War of Inde- 
pendence are represented as being chiefly peasants, the 
descendants of "the stoutest and truest of all, the 
Saxons " who had retired across the border, rather than 
submit to the Norman yoke, and were thus the best 
prepared of all men to resist Norman encroachments.^ 
At other times, Normans and Saxons are mixed up to- 
gether, as if they had come into Scotland on the same 
occasion, and under the same impulses and conditions, 
so as together to form the "commanding body of 
foreigners" just referred to. The slightest examina- 
tion, however, shows that the Saxon and Norman 
immigrations, so to speak, were two totally different 
things, happening at different times, of different 
characters altogether, and calculated to take entirely 
different positions. The former, that of the Saxons, 
happened under Malcolm Canmore, and, as we have 
seen, consisted of unhappy captives and fugitives: 
The latter, that of the Normans, was begun by Edgar, 
checked by Alexander, received its great impetus 
under David, was carried on by Malcolm IV., and 
William the Lion, and consisted of Norman- French, 
and other individual adventurers, each separately in 
search of fortune, very generally in the shape of 

1 Burton's History^ Vol. IT., p. 281. 
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wealthy heiresses, as in the cases of a Bruce and a 
Baliol, and in whose eyes the Saxons they found 
in Scotland ranked no higher than the Saxons they 
had reduced to slavery in England. The Saxon 
immigration consisted chiefly of what might be 
called industrial classes, happy to find shelter in 
a land exempt from Norman oppression and forest 
laws; the Norman consisted of men whose lives 
were divided between war and the chase, but 
thoroughly trained in feudal ideas and practices. 
These last accompanied, or followed, David and his 
grandsons, attended them in their wars,, received grants 
of land, married into the great native families, became 
barons, courtiers, and officers of State, and were the 
chosen instruments wherewith their royal patrons 
carried out the cherished idea, imbibed by David while 
resident in England, of feudalizing the northern king- 
dom. But, while these adventurers would no doubt 
bring with them personal followers and retainers, to 
some extent, we have no evidence of their having been 
accompanied, or followed, by such numbers as could 
materially change the general population of the 
country.^ 

1 It affords no argument against this, that southern settlers, who had 
thus acquired extensive domains, were by-and-bj found surronudcd by a 
population of the same name. The explanation of this phenomenon cannot 
be better given than in the words of Professor Cosmo Innes. Writing 
upon the origin of Scottish surnames, under the beading, "Adoption of 
Chief's Name," he says : — " Where the settlement of a powerful southern 
family within the Highland border is followed by the sudden spread of 
their name through the neighbouring glens, we may presume, not that the 
former inhabitants were extirpated, but that the native population (having 
in truth no surnames) readily adopted those of their new lords. Even 
after surnames had become common in the Highlands, we find such 
a^loption taking place by formal contract. . . . The Gordons are 
hardly settled in the " aucht and forty dauch " of Strathbolgy, when the 
whole country round is full of men calling themselves Gordon."— Co/t- 
ceming some Scotch surnames^ by C. T. Edinburgh, 1860. p. 24. 
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Keeping in mind the distinction thus pointed out, 
between these two classes of strangers, and that it was 
the Norman-French, and not the Saxons, who could 
introduce the customs of chivalry and feudal laws, and 
were consequently the favourites of the Scottish kings 
of the period, it becomes evident that, whatever 
changes they assisted to c^ out in these directions, 
they neither could, nor did, dispossess the former 
population. Their position resembled more nearly 
that of the Scots who, at a subsequent period, as we 
shall see, so largely supplied the place of the French 
nobiUty cut off in the English wars. The adventurers, 
then, were not the authors of the pretended "dis- 
placement." 

There remain only the descendants of the Movers. 
No doubt, as a consequence of those continuous land- 
ings from Denmark and Norway, which converted 
Northumbria from an AngUan into a Danish kingdom, 
there was left along the sea-board of Scotland portions 
of a Teutonic population ; and, beyond the Moray firth, 
such a population extensively prevailed. But history 
presents us with no signs of any mutual or combined 
action, as between these scattered elements and the 
Teutonic inmiigrations from the south, of which we 
have been speaking, nor of any sustained attempt by 
the Scandinavian element to occupy the eastern low- 
lands south of the Moray firth. On the contrary, after 
the troubles produced by the jarls of Orkney, in the 
extreme north, the sea-born people seem to have dis- 
appeared among the general population. It does not 
follow, however, from these remarks, that, in the 
matter of language, of which we shall speak by-and-by, 
these Scandinavian points of union were not of con- 
siderable importance. 

Venturing to dissent so entirely from writers of 
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established reputation, it is natural we should feel 
satisfaction in being able to refer the reader to some 
modem author, whose high position and decided views 
are such as may reUeve us from a charge of presump- 
tion. We have already frequently cited the volimies 
lately published by Mr. E. W. Robertson. Praise 
from us can be of little value to Mr. Robertson; but 
we correctly describe his book as possessing, in an 
eminent degree, the qualities of extensive learning, 
patient and judicious research, combined with an 
almost judicial candour. After having long puzzled 
over what appeared the inconsistencies of writers upon 
this part of Scottish history, it is not easy to describe 
the sense of reUef with which we found, in such a 
book, a deliberate denial and refutation of this theory 
of displacement. The reader who has the opportunity 
will no doubt read for himself ; but, in the meantime, 
we may state generally what he will find when he does 
so. He will find, as the results of a careful examina- 
tion of "Chartulary and Chronicle,"^ that the writer 
treats as utterly " extravagant " the supposition of 
"Scotia, the very citadel and stronghold of Alban's 
Gaelic kings," being "peopled by a race akin to 
the population of the Lothians ; " maintains that 
the "foreign bands," who are sometimes supposed 
to have come in with Malcolm and his son Edgar, 
are "without a trace in history;" that "the whole 
policy of David and his successors was founded 
upon a principle diametrically opposed to displace- 
ment;" that, indeed, it would have been impossible 
to displace, or materially interfere with, a high- 
spirited and warhke people, without such a struggle as 
would have left indelible traces in history, while, 
instead of this, "David was beloved by the Scots, and 

1 Scotland under Her Early Kings, Vol. I., Preface, p. 1. 
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seems to have confirmed rather than destroyed pro- 
prietary rights, though he introduced novel tenures :" 
He will find that mere names, as a supposed indication 
of such a change, are quite illusory, because, in point 
of fact, surnames did not exist previous to the period 
in question, and were afterwards assumed chiefly in 
connection with the recently introduced feudal tenures, 
or the trades carried on in the royal burghs, into 
w4iich the rural population naturally flowed. And 
Mr. Robertson comes to this emphatic conclusion : — 
" So far, therefore, from the old Scottish race, in these 
quarters, being driven into the Highlands, it would 
seem as if a vast number fix)m the Highlands had been 
absorbed by the civic population. The original Scots 
were no more driven out of the Lowlands by an 
advance of the Teutons, than have the original Franks 
been driven out of Salic-France by the encroachments 
of the 'Romans.'"^ Even in modern times we have 
Avitnessed the extent to which the GaeUc-speaking 
portion of the people have flowed down upon the low- 
lands — especially into the towns; and that not as 
*' hewers of wood and drawers of water," but to occupy 
prominent positions in every department of life.* 

1 Early Kings, Vol. II., pp. 140-143, and 488 ; Appendix R, Theory oj 
Displacement. With reganl to the matter of names, here again referred to, 
if the reader will keep in mind two things, first, that surnames only came 
into use subsequent to the Norman Conquest ; and, second, that it became 
fashionable^ and according to the rules of chivalry, to indicate a man as 
*' of that ilk," by the French prefix " de," he will have a key to the 
frequent occurrence of names with a Norman sound and a]>pearance, without 
thinking it for a raouient necesjviry to suppose these were all French or 
Normans, even by extniction. Following this fashionable custom, Frenchi- 
fied names such as de Abemethy, de Graham, de la Hay, de Lindsay, de 
Mentethe, and others, were easily manufactured, 

2 For this, one has only to look into a Glasgow or Edinburgh street 
directory, and see how many purely Highland names crowd the pages, p»lr^, 
for example, as Cameron, Campbell, Colquhoun, Forbes, Fraser, Gordon, 
and Grant, Macadam, Macalpin, ^lacAulay, MacC^allum, MacCulloch, 
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There is, however, one feature of the case which Mr. 
Robertson has but slightly noticed, and in which the 
inexperienced reader may still find a difficulty: we 
refer to the prevalence, throughout lowland Scotland, 
of a Teutonic language, in place of the ancient Gaelic. 
The advocates of displacement argue, that this exten- 
sion of the tongue of the Saxons necessarily indicates 
a commensurate extension of the people themselves. 
The argument seems plausible, but is fallacious. 

In attempting, at least, to deal with this matter, 
we may take as our text a rather remarkable passage 
from a book on the origin of the English, where, 
speaking of identity of race and language, the writer 
says, "He who trusts to language alone, as an 
index of race, must be prepared to maintain that the 
Gallic nation emigrated from the seven hills of Rome, 
and that the Franks came with them; that the 
Romans extirpated the Celts and Iberians of Spain, 
and that the Goths and Moors spoke the same 
language as the Romans; and that the negroes of 
the United States and Jamaica were exported from 
England in their infancy. Thus would philology, if 
left to herself, interpret phenomena, of which we 
know, from other sources of information, that the 
causes are totally difierent."^ As an appUcation of 

Macdonald, MacDougall, M*Ewan, Macfarlane, Macgregor, Maciutosh, 
MacKeDzie, Maclauchlan, MacLean, Macleod, Macueill, Macpherson, and 
macs without end, Munro, Koss, etc. This takes no account of the great 
number of instances in which names with a Teutonic or lowland sound are 
in reality accommodations, so to speak, of Highland patronymics, as Donald- 
9on, Ferguson^ Findlayson, RonaldsoUy and othera As regards this city of 
Glasgow, very many of these occupy foremost positions ; and the most 
careless observer need not be surprised at this, when calling to mind the 
parentage of such men as Sir James Macintosh, Lord Macaulay, Lord 
Chancellor Campbell, Sir Thomas Munro and Lord Clyde (the two last 
natives of Glasgow), and the late Rev. Dr. Norman Macleod. 

1 Pike's English and their Origin^ Chap. II., quoted in The Highlands^ 
Highland Clans, and Regiments, Div. I., p. 27. 
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this text to the special case of Scotland, we may give 
a brief quotation from the historian Burton, where 
he says, **The language of a whole people will 
generally point to the race prevailing amongst them ; 
but it does not entirely prove even that : Among a 
Celtic-speaking people, we may hold it certain that 
a portion are of Celtic race, but what proportion this 
may be will depend upon many histoncal conditions'^ 
Of course it must be equally true that the relative 
racial proportions, amongst a Teutonic-speaking people, 
must also depend upon historical conditions. 

Keeping this in view, let us first notice, as one of 
these conditions, the language prevailing in Scotland 
in the age of Malcolm Canmore, according to Professor 
Innes. "Long before the period of ascertained 
history in Scotland (says the learned professor), all 
marks of two distinct races had disappeared. The 
language of the hereditary natives, from the Mull of 
Galloway to the Moray Firth, was a Celtic speech, 
which remained in Galloway until the fifteenth or 
sixteenth century ; " and, after noticing the indica- 
tions of a Teutonic sea-bom colonization along the 
eastern sea-board, " Still, I think, it cannot be 
questioned that the language of Scotland — king, court, 
and people, highland and lowland, except a narrow 
strip of sea-coast, in the reign of Malcolm Canmore, 
was Celtic or Gaelic. When the sainted Margaret, 
speaking the language of Saxon-England, wished to 
convince the Scottish clergy of their errors with regard 
to Easter and Lent, her husband was obliged to 
translate the discourses of the queen, even for the 
clergy, into Gaelic.^' ^ Mr. Burton seems disposed to 
question this last statement, from his passing remark, 
" When we are told that being well acquainted with 

1 ffistorj!/ of >iCOtlandt Vol. T., p. 201. 2 Scotlajid in the Middle Agety p. 85. 
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the Saxon language, as well as his own, Malcolm 
became the expoimder of her wisdom and piety to her 
subjects; it is provoking that we are not also told 
what language he spoke — whether it was Gaelic or 
Teutonic."* But, as the writer has not suggested, 
throughout his own history, any other language than 
GaeHc, as differing from queen Margaret's, the cause of 
provocation is not quite apparent. When, during this 
king's Ufetime, a poem was written, giving an elaborate 
account of his genealogy, it was presumably intended 
to be read by, or to, him and his subjects, although it 
may have been composed by an Irish author ; and, as 
we have seen, it was written in Gaelic. ^ We have, 
however, more conclusive evidence than this. When 
Professor Innes originally composed his sketches just 
quoted from, he was under the impression that no 
writings of any description existed in Scotland of so 
early a date as the reign of Canmore, and that no 
Gaelic manuscript had been found earlier than the 
sixteenth century. But, in a postscript, he notices 
the circumstance of there having just been discovered, 
in a hbrary at Cambridge, such a Gaelic manuscript, 
now very well known as the Book of Deir? This 
book was kept by the clergy at the Abbey of Deir, 
in Buchan. It contains the gospels, and some forms 
of Church service in Latin, written in a hand of the 
ninth or tenth century; but other portions of the 
vellimi, not required by the original text, are filled 
with memorials, or notitia (the simple charters of the 
age), of endowments, by the old kings, Maormors and 
Tosechs, in favor of the abbey, in handwriting of the 

1 Hutory of Scotland, Vol. I., p. 417. 

* The Duan Alhanach, Skene's Chronicles of the IHcts and Scots, Preface 
xxxvi., Text 67. 

8 Middle Ages, p. 321. 
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eleventh century. ^ Thus we find that Gaelic was the 
language, not merely spoken by the vulgar, but 
written by the clergy, in Aberdeenshire at least, up 
till the period of Malcolm's reign. The question, there- 
fore, comes to be, whether there are other known 
"historical conditions" which may account for the 
change of language, without a change of race ? and 
these are not difficult to find. 

During his residence of many years in England, 
Malcolm Canmore must be supposed to have himself 
acquired the Saxon tongue. The often referred to 
circumstance of his Saxon marriage must have led to 
the use of it in his family. Margaret was accompanied 
by friends and retainers speaking the same language, 
and it became, in her time, that of the court. There 
was a rich and fertile district of the country where 
a kindred tongue had already been spoken for 
centuries, and with those who used it the queen 
and her followers would naturally sympathise. As 
w^e have already seen, during the reign of Malcolm 
and his sons, there was an accession to the Teutonic 
element, in different fomis ; and, even where this was 
rather Norman than Saxon, it had a tendency to 
break in upon native habits. The ecclesiastical policy 
of queen Margaret and her family was the suppres- 
sion of the old Culdee establishments (such as that 
of Deir), with their GaeUc language, and the sub- 
stitution of richly-endowed cathedrals, abbeys, and 
monasteries, presided over, and occupied by, a new 
clergy, chiefly strangers, and all formed upon foreign 
models. In this way, the country was overspread 
with such establishments, exercising a silent but 
prevailing influence on the habits, and especially the 

1 Now partially photogi-aphed, and translated, in the F<nc simile* M 
National Scottish Manv^nriptA, Part I., Plates I., etc. 
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language, of the surroiinding districts. The political 
and social policy of king David and his successors 
was the feudalization of the country ; this could best 
be accompUshed by planting, at as many points as 
possible, feudal magnates already famiUar with the 
system, and converting the native land-holders into 
vassals of the crown, naturally disposed to imitate 
what was in favour at court. David and his suc- 
cessors had also a commercial policy, in conse- 
quence of which they systematically created royal 
burghs, where also they encouraged strangers — English, 
Flemish, and others, to settle, by grants of trading 
privileges ; ^ and, besides, there were, as already 
noticed, localities on the sea-board where a Teutonic 
tongue was famiUar. All these — ^the court itself, the 
Lothians, the cathedrals, abbeys, and monasteries, 
the castles of the feudaUzed land-owners, the burgh 
towns, and isolated Teutonic localities, formed so 
many seminaries, so to speak, and points of contact, 
by means of which the language that came to prevail 
at the court gradually permeated the community. 
To complete the change, there came two other in- 
fluences. First, from the accession of David till the 
death of Alexander III., there existed a great deal of 
personal intercourse, on the part of the higher classes, 
with England. The Scottish kings were themselves 
frequently at the EngUsh court. David's sister and 
niece were queens of England. Alexander II. 
married a sister of Henry III., and Alexander III. 
married a sister of Edward I. Many of the new 
nobility continued to hold EngUsh estates, were 
EngUsh barons, and must have been in constant inter- 

1 The character of the settlers known as " Flaudrenses,** will be seen 
in the position and conduct of the Flemings at the sack of Berwick hy 
Edward I. 
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course with Euglialimen. Second, in consequence of 
the absence of seats of higher learning in Scotland, 
Scotsmen of the better classes frequented as students 
the English Universities, as appears from letters of 
protection granted to that effect by the English kings. ^ 
And, even after the conclusion of the war which inter- 
rupted this intercourse, numerous Scotsmen still fre- 
quented the English Universities, and there completed 
their education. Archdeacon Barbour, author of The 
Briice, born between 1316 and 1330, was one of these, 
and went to reside at Oxford, accompanied by three 
"scholars," under a safe-conduct from Edward III.^ 
Ultimately, the feuds that arose between the "southern" 
and the " northern " students, led to the formation of 
our native Universities; but, in the meantime, this 
community of higher education must have exercised a 
powerful influence. Barbour's Bruce was composed in 
what came to be known as " quaint Inglis," or lowland 
Scots, and others followed the example. 

If it could be shown that the . change of language 
had taken place suddenly, and simultaneously with 
some racial movement, our argument might be less 
conclusive ; but this cannot even be alleged. Gaelic 
only disappeared slowly and imperceptibly, and, even 
within the memory of the last generation, has been 
heard in many districts reckoned lowland. It is dis- 
appearing, under similar influences, and hy the same 
gradual process, in the Highlands — and this suggests 
a question well worthy the attention of those who rest 
the theory of displacement on a lingual basis. The 
question is this — if, a century, or two centuries, hence, 

1 See Documents Illustrative of the History of Scotland, 1296-1306, 
published by authority of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's 
Treasury, Vol. II., p. 5. 

2 Life of Barbour, Introduetiou to The Bruce, by Jamieson, p. v. 
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the Graelic language shall hare ceased to be spoken 
throughout the Highlands, will this afiord evidence 
of the disappearance of the descendants of the people 
by whom it is spoken in our days \ The question 
answers itselt Less striking in degree, but the same 
in principle, is the case of the change fivm lowland 
Scots, to modem English. Up to, and after the union, 
the people of Scotland used a language kindred to, 
but quite distinguishable from, English. A century 
hence, we may suppose this, as a spoken language, 
will have disappeared. Will that prove the extinction 
or displacement of the descendants of the Scottish 
people by whom it was formerly used ? 

It is very singular too that, while Graehc was being 
superseded in the south and east, a similar phenomenon 
was occurring in the west and north, although in an 
opposite direction. The islands, from Orkney to Man, 
liad been subject to, and extensively occupied by, the 
Scandinavians for centuries. Their language must, 
at one time, have almost superseded the Gaelic of the 
original inhabitants. These islands returned to tlie 
rule of the Scottish kings, as we have seen, durinu* 
the reign of Alexander III. In course of a century, 
the Norse tongue had disappeared : and, not only so, 
but Gaelic spread itself into the almost purely Scandi- 
navian Sutherland, where it is extensively spoken 
to this day, although that district cannot be called 
"highland," in any other sense. The explanation 
seems simply to have been, that the Norse population 
of that region was not subjected to the influences 
we have already described, as pi 
of Saxon, and so gradually fell in 
fashionable, so to speak, in the 
they were more immediately si 
had noticed this phenomenon, 
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for it : — " We know (he says), historically, that, 
in the west, group after group of Norse invaders 
were absorbed into the Irish speaking population. 
Although the Norsemen were conquerors of the 
Highland region, and gave it monarchs and lords, the 
more civilized language absorbed the ruder, though 
fundamentally stronger, and all spoke the Irish 
language. Thus, in language, the Teutonic became 
supreme in the eastern lowlands, the Celtic among 
the western mountains;" and, he might have added, 
the northern counties.^ This seems to assume that 
Gaelic continued to prevail all through the period of 
the Norse occupation, but of that we have no evidence. 
However, seeing it was part of the treaty between 
Alexander and Magnus that the Scandinavian popula- 
tion of the western isles might retire to Norway, we 
would have expected that anyone accounting for the 
prevalence of a Teutonic language, in the east, by an 
assumed displacement of a former population, would 
have explained the reverse phenomenon, occurring in 
the west, by assuming that the Norse population had 
taken advantage of this part of the treaty and dis- 
appeared. If such an hypothesis waa not necessary 
in the one case, neither is it necessary in the other. 

To us, at least, it humbly appears, that so far from 
there being any warrant in historical fact for the 
theory in question, it is one of those things which 
must soon take its place with the fables of Gathelus 
and Scota, and the extermination of the Picts, to 
which last it bears such a suspicious family resem- 
blance. Knowing that two nations, different in name 
at least, as Picts and Scots, did certainly occupy the 
country at one time ; finding that country afterwards 
under the name of Scotia, and the whole people under 

1 lUsfory of Scotland J Vol. T., p. 215. 
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the name of Scots, ruled by a Scottish race of kings ; 
and, at the same time, the Pictish name and language 
(if there was any such) having entirely disappeared, 
our old historians (not unnaturally, perhaps,) endeav- 
oured to explain that state of matters by an imaginary 
conquest and extermination. So, our modern his- 
torians, knowing that at one time the country was 
occupied by a gaeUc-speaking people, and finding, after 
a lapse of centuries, another language prevailing, have 
attempted to explain this state of facts by assuming 
that a new people had displaced the former. The 
parallel fails, however, in one respect, and the theory of 
the modems is the least rational of the two, in so far 
as, in the latter case, the people, notwithstanding other 
changes, still retain their former namey and themselves 
maintain their identity as the Scottish nation. 

In confirmation of this, we would here soUcit the 
reader s attention to a remarkable pubUc document 
which, although it did not appear for thirty years after 
the death of Alexander, yet reflects back an unmis- 
takeable light upon the state of feeling and belief, at a 
time when the War of Independence had not yet 
begun. That document, known in history as the 
Aberbrothoc Manifesto, is a combined pleading and 
remonstrance, addressed to Pope John XXII., in the 
year 1320, in consequence of the manner in which the 
Holy See had been aiding and abetting Edward II. in 
his continued attempts at the subjugation of Scotland. 
Generally, when this manifesto has been referred to or 
quoted, if not sneered at, care has been taken to sup- 
press or pass lightly over the opening passage, with 
some parenthetical reference to its allusions to the 
" fabulous antiquity " of the nation. Agreeing with 
Mr. Burton, that " no abridgement can convey a fair 
notion of this memorable document," we here lay it 
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before the reader entire, as it now appears photographed 
and translated in the National Fac similes;^ and we do 
this the more readily that we should like to see it 
photographed on the memory of every Scottish school- 
boy. These are its words : — 

"To the most Holy Father in Christ, our Lord, the Lord John, 
by Divine Providence of the Holy Roman and Catholic Church 
Supreme Pontiff, his humble and devoted sons, Duncan Earl of Fyf, 
Thomas Ranulf Earl of Moray Lord of Man and of Annandale, 
Patrick of Dunbar Earl of March, Malise Earl of Stratheryne, Mal- 
colm Earl of Lennox, William Earl of Ross, Magnus Earl of Caith- 
ness and Orkney, and WUUam Earl of Sutherlandy Walter, Steward of 
Scotland, William de Soulis, Butler of Scotland, James Lord of 
Douglas, Roger de Mowbray, David Lord of Brechyn, David de 
Graham, Ingeram de Umfravill, John de Menetethe, Warden of the 
Earldom of Menetethe, Alexander Frazer, Gilbert de Hay Constable 
of Scotland, Robert de Keith Mareschall of Scotland, Henry de Saint 
Clair, John de Graham, David de Lindsay, William Olifaunt, 
Patrick de Graham, John de Fentoun, William de Abemethy, David 
de Wemys, William de Montefisco, Fergus de Ardrossane, Eustace de 
Maxwell, William de Ramsay, William de Montealto, Alan de Moravia, 
Donald Cambell, John Cambrun, Reginald le Chen, Alexander de 
Setoun, Andrew de Lescelyn and Alexander de Streaton, and other 
Barons and free tenants, and the whole community of the Kingdom of 
Scotland, send all manner of filial reverence, with devout kisses of your 
blessed feet. We know, most Holy Father and Lord, and from the 
chronicles and hooks of the ancients gather, that among other illustrious 
nations, ours, to tvit the nation of the Scots, has been distinguished by 
many honours ; which, passing from the greater Scythia through the 
Mediterranean Sea and the Pillars of Hercules, and sojourning in 
Spain, among the most savage tribes, through a long course of time, 
could no where be subjugated by any people however barbarous ; 
and coming thence, one thousand two hundred years after the out- 
going of the people of Israel, they by many victories and infinite toil 
acquired for themselves the possessions in the west which they now 
hold, after expelling the Britons, and completely destroying the Picts, 
and although very often assailed by the Norwegians, the Danes, and 
the English, always kept them free from all servitude, as the his- 
tories of the ancients testify. In their kingdom one hundred and 

1 Part II., p. 17., Photograph xxiv. 
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thirteen kings of their own royal stock, no stranger intervening, 
have reigned, whose nobility and merits, if they were not clear 
otherwise, yet shine out plainly enough from this, that the King of 
Kings, even our Lord Jesus Christ, after his passion and resurrection, 
called them, though situated at the uttermost parts of the earth, 
almost the first to his most holy faith, nor would he have them 
confirmed in this faith by any one less than His first Apostle, 
although in rank second or third, to wit, Andrew the most meek, 
the brother of Saint Peter, whom he would have always preside 
over them, as their Patron. Moreover the most holy fathers 
your predecessors, considering these things with anxious mind, en- 
dowed the said kingdom and people, as the peculiar charge as 
the brother of St. Peter, with many favors and very many 
privileges : So that cfwr natioUy under their protection, has hitherto 
continued free and peacefuly until that Prince the mighty King of the 
English, Edward the father of him who now is, under the semblance 
of a friend and ally, in most unfriendly wise harassed our Kingdom, 
then without a head, and our people conscious of no guilt or guile, 
and at that time unaccustomed to wars and attacks ; and the injuries, 
slaughters, deeds oC violence, plunderings, burnings, imprisonments of 
prelates, firing of monasteries, spoliations and murders of men of 
religion, as well as other outrages which this prince perpetrated on 
the said people, sparing no age or sex, religion or order, no one 
could describe or fully understand but he who has leami it from 
experience. From these evils innumerable, by the help of Him who, 
after wounding, heals and restores to health, we were freed by our 
most gallant Prince, King and Lord, our Lord Robert, who, to 
rescue his people and heritage from the hands of enemies, like 
another Maccabaeus or Joshua, endured toil and weariness, hunger 
and danger, with cheerful mind ; him also the Divine Providence, 
and according to our laws and customs, which we will maintain 
even to the death, the succession of right and the due consent and 
assent of us all, have made our Prince and King ; to whom, as to 
him by whom deliverance has been wrought for our people, we, for 
the defence of our liberty are bound, both by right and by his 
deserts, and are determined in all things to adhere. But, if he 
were to desist from what he has begun, wishing to subject us or our 
Kingdom to the King of England or the English, we would immediately 
endeavour to expel him as our enemy, and the subverter of his own 
rights and ours, and make another our King, who should be able to 
defend us : For, so long as a hundred remain alive, we never will in 
any degree be subject to the dominion of the English. Since not 
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for glory, riches or honours we fight, but for liberty alone, which no 
good man loses but with his life. Hence it is, Reverend Father and 
Lord, that we beseech your HoKness, with all urgency of entreaty, 
on the bended knees of our hearts, that you, reflecting with sincere 
heart and pious mind how, with Him whose place on earth you 
hold, there is no respect of persons, nor distinction of Jew or Greek, 
Scots or English, and looking with fatherly eyes on the sufferings 
and straits brought on us and the Church of God by the English, 
would deign to admonish and exhort the King of the English, for 
whom that which he possesses ought to suffice, seeing that of old 
England used to be enough for seven Kings or morey to leave in peace us 
Scots, dwelling in this little Scotland, beyond which there is no 
human abode, and desiring nothing but our own ; and, for procuring 
peace, we are heartily willing to render him whatever we can, having 
regard to our estate ; for it concerns you Holy Father thus to do, 
who seest the cruelty of the heathens raging against the Christians, 
whose sins demand such punishment, and the bounds of the Chris- 
tians narrowed day by day, and how much it would derogate fix)m 
the memory of your Holiness if, which God forbid, the Church, in 
any part of it, suffer in your times eclipse or scandal, judge ye. 
Stir up therefore the Christian Princes who, alleging no real cause, 
pretend that they cannot go to the succour of the Holy Land on 
account of the wars which they have with their neighbours, of which 
impediment the truer cause is, that in the subjugation of their smaller 
neighbours they reckon the advantage nearer and the resistance 
feebler. But with how joyful heart our said Lord the King and we, 
if the King of England leave us in peace, would go thither. He who 
knows all things knows well. This we declare and testify to you 
tbe vicar of Christ, and to all Christendom ; and if, trusting too 
much the reports of the English, your Holiness do not give to this 
implicit belief, and abstain from favoring them to our confusion, the 
loss of life, the ruin of souls, and other evils that will ^follow, which 
they will inflict on us and we on them, will, we believe, be laid to 
your charge by tlie most High. Wherefore we are and shall be, in 
those things wherever we are bound, as sons of obedience, to do 
your pleasure in all things as his Wear ; and to him, as the supreme 
King and Judge, we commit the defence of our cause, casting our 
care on Him, and firmly trusting that he will give courage to 
us and bring our enemies to nought. May the Most High 
long preserve your Holiness in health to His Holy Church. 
Given at the monastery of Abirbrothoc in Scotland the sixth 
day of April, in the year of Grace one thousand three hundred 
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and twenty, and of the reign of the King above mentioned, the 
fifteenth." 

It would be premature at present to dwell upon this 
document, in its character as a formal indictment, drawn 
up by our ancestors who had suffered from his ambition, 
against the " mighty king of the EngUsh," whose con- 
duct towards their country pseudo-Uberal Scotsmen of 
the present age sometimes attempt to justify or paUiate 
— or as a solemn appeal, by an oppressed people, to the 
" supreme king and judge," against the injustice and 
self-seeking of the then acknowledged spiritual head 
of Christendom — or as a noble and eloquent vindication 
of the patriotic struggle they had maintained through 
so many disasters — or as a declaration of constitutional 
and rational loyalty towards the hero-king who had 
become their leader. These features will recur to the 
reader's mind at the proper stage : Meantime, we would 
point out how it bears upon our immediate subject. 

That document is remarkable for what is not to be 
found in it, as well as for what it contains. It is not, 
for example, a manifesto by any number of the 
descendants of Norman-French adventurers, conceived 
in the spirit of Earl Surrey s famous speech, formerly 
quoted, setting forth how the writers' ancestors having 
acquired certain territories by the sword, they mean to 
defend their possessions by the sword ; and having, as 
the best means of accomplishing this end, set up a 
king of their own, intend to maintain him so long as 
he shall serve their purpose. Neither is it a manifesto 
by representatives of Scandinavian invaders, con- 
tending that their fathers had an equal right to win a 
kingdom in North- Britain as the rover Eollo had to 
win a dukedom in France, or his successor duke 
William a kingdom in England ; and protesting against 
an attempt by the descendants of the French Norse- 
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men to extend their English kingdom beyond the 
Tweed. It is not a declaration by a branch of either 
an Anglo-Saxon or Anglo-Norman family, which, for 
some fanciful reason, had chosen to separate itself from 
the ^'general aggregate," and set up a kingdom for itself, 
to gratify the ambition of some leading adventurer. 
Neither is it an appeal to the Pope by a Teutonic 
people, supposed to consist of descendants of Saxon and 
Danish immigrants from Northumbria, setting forth 
how, having found refuge from Norman oppression 
beyond the Tweed, among their kindred the Angles of 
the Lothians, their fathers had there established an 
Anglo-Saxon community, into which the native tribes 
had become merged; that the action of Edward was 
an attempt to extinguish this Saxon community ; and, 
therefore, appealing to the old connection with the 
Roman church through St. Augustine the Saxon apostle. 
These tilings are one and all ignored, as if, in those 
days, men had never even heard of their existence.. 

On the other hand, the document bears expressly to 
be a manifesto addressed to the spiritual head of 
Christendom, the arbiter in those days among kings, 
by the ** earls, barons, and free tenants, and whole 
community of the kingdom of Scotland:" It appeals 
to the ** chronicles and books of the ancients " for the 
** many honours" obtained by "the nation of the 
Scots;" it repeats their legendary history already 
noticed, and asserts, that "although very often assailed 
by the Norwegians, the Danes, and the English^' they 
had " always kept them free from all servitude, as the 
histories of the ancients testify;" and it declares 
that if king Robert should neglect his duty, or 
seek to subject this nation to a foreign yoke, they 
would expel him and choose another king — " for, ;:0 
long as a hundred remain alive, we never will in 
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any way be subject to the dominion of the English." 
In the face of all this, it is indeed no easy task to 
believe that the Scottish Nation here referred to did 
after all consist, for every social, political, and, we may 
add, warlike purpose, of those very Norwegians, Danes, 
and EngUsh, whose assaults had been repelled. It is 
equally difficult to suppose that the legendary history, 
so solemnly and publicly appealed to, had been but 
recently manufactured for a purpose by mere scribes. 
These things are still more difficult of beUef when we 
find the substance of the Aberbrothoc manifesto 
already set forth in the process before the Pope, in the 
year 1309; and in another pubUc document, shortly 
aft^er the first appearance of Bruce as the national 
champion. We refer to a declaration in favour of 
Bnice's rights, addi-essed " To all the faithful in Christ 
to whom this present writing shall come," by " The 
bishops, abbots, priors, and rest of the clergy of the 
kingdom of Scotland," and "Given in the General 
Council of Scotland, held at Dundee 24 February, 
in the year 1309." In this declaration, the clergy, 
after anticipating, in terms even more emphatic, the 
indictment we have just read against Edward I., and 
setting forth the claims of Bruce to be accepted as the 
lawful ruler of the nation, proceeded to say, '* he has, 
by the sword, restored the realm they deformed, and, 
renewed, as many former princes and kings of Scotland 
had restored, acquired, and held, the said kingdom, 
when often ruined, in times by gone, as is more fully 
contained in the ancient glorious histories of the Scots, 
and as the warlike toils of the Picts against the 
Britons, and the Scots against the Picts, with many 
others, anciently routed, subdued, and expelled, by the 
sword, manifestly testify."^ 

1 Fac similen of National Manuscripts, Part TI., p. 13, Photograph xvii. 
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As to who constituted the "community" of the 
kingdom of Scotland, thus referred to, we may say, 
in a single sentence, the Earls were the great magnates 
occupying a position, politically, next to the throne; 
the Barons embraced all freeholders, or feudatories 
holding of the crown, great and small ; the Burgesses 
were the freemen of the royal burghs ; and the " free 
tenants" were the " tenants-at-lease, who held their 
land for a term of years, who seem to have been often 
known at a later period as ' tacksmen,' " described as 
" a numerous class amongst the agricultural population 
of Scotland."^ These were the classes who were 
parties to the "indenture" entered into between 
Bruce and his subjects, at Cambus Kenneth, dated 
15th July, 1326, just six years after the Aberbrothoc 
manifesto, which was sealed with the seals of the 
"earls, barons, and free tenants, along with the 
common seals of the burghs of the kingdom."^ It 
is scarcely needful to add that these free tenants, 
necessarily forming the bulk of the community, were 
not improvised during the interregnum following the 
death of Alexander, and beginning of the war, but 
must have come into existence by slow degrees: 
And, accordingly, we find them thus recognised at 
the battle of Largs : — " We hear, in the earUer 
accounts (says Burton), of no commander of the 
Scots force, nor is it recorded that any of the great 
feudatories were present. . . . The force seems, indeed, 
to have been a miscellaneous gathering of the 
peasantry, and as such affords ^forecast of that armed 
'power which the country afterwards showed itself so 
capable of animating into hfe in time of need."^ 

1 Ro])ert8oii*8 Early Kings, Vol. II., pp. 155-168. 

2 National Manuscripts, Part II., p. 22, Photograph xxvii. 

3 History, Vol. II., p. 10;j. 
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While we have thus sought to point out the true 
position and character of those who resisted the 
attempts of Edward of England to bring the whole 
Island under one rule, by means of the sword, the 
reader who has accompanied us thus far must be fully 
aware that we have no desire he should adopt the 
legend, referred to by the Scottish appellants, so far 
as it may be supposed to represent the population of 
the country, during the thirteenth century, or since, 
as being a " homogeneous people," descendants of the 
Scots of the Roman period, or of the colonists of a 
later date. It is not at all necessary to do so, in 
order to understand their thinking and speaking of 
themselves as a Nation, the growth of centuries, 
imbued with ideas the result of their peculiar history, 
and bearing the name of that portion of the combined 
population from which had sprung their royal family. 
With no wish or intention to undervalue the im- 
portance of the element of race, in determining the 
character or action of a community, we cannot help 
thinking this is sometimes exaggerated ; and the truth 
is, that, not going too far back in the world's history, 
if we except the Jews — and to some extent the 
Grermans — we scarcely find such a thing as a homo- 
geneous people ; certainly not in Europe, at all events. 
But nationalityj as a Uving principle and impulse, 
which can animate the highest and the lowest members 
of a conmiunity to deeds of heroism or endurance, and 
move, as by a single impulse, the hearts of a whole 
people, is not always, or necessarily, synonymous with 
identity of race. A common origin (so far as we can 
find such a thing), and a common language, are no doubt 
powerful agencies. But a common history, identity 
of memories and associations, of institutions and 

interests, of ideas and aspirations, are even more 
VOL. I. u 
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efficient in producing that sympathy which is the 
essence of nationality: And, if to these has been 
superadded some common struggle against outward 
aggression, mere racial affinity seems really of minor 
importance. This we should like to make plain, 
especially to youthful Scottish readers ; partly because 
we know, by experience, they sometimes receive a 
different impression, which it is difficult to shake off, 
and partly because they may meet with those who 
will endeavour to persuade them that, unless they can 
show that the people of Scotland are identical in race, 
they must give up their belief in a Scottish nationaUty 
altogether. ^ FeeUng that this point is important, we 
think our own views may be most effectually explained 
by way of illustration. 

We have seen, for example, how ancient Rome 
gradually absorbed the surrounding states, until 
** Rome became Italy, and Italy Rome." It may not 
be possible to point to the precise origin of the 
" leading idea " we have ascribed to the Roman 
people. But there is no such difficulty in discerning 
the development of that idea of dominion, until it came 
to govern the action of the entire community, whether 

1 " They (the people of Scotland) forgot, in fact, their own history, and 
it was nolx)dy'8 else business to put them right Th^y iaUhed of them- 
selves as a homogeneous station of immemorial antiquity ; and looked npon 
Edward's attack upon their independence as a Dutchman does upon Louis 
the Fourteenth's iuvasion of Holland. . . . Indeed, notions of this kind 
are widely held in Scotland even now. Yet nothing can be more certain 
than that the governing part of Scotland, the lowlands, was essentiallj 
Teutonic, long before Edward teas thought of" The Scot at Home,— 
Comhill Magazine, August, 186(), p. 239. Assuming this writer's premises, 
that the Scottish people of the thirteenth century were not "homogeneous," 
and that those of the lowlands were Teutonic, we fail to see why they 
should not have looked upon Edward of England's " attack upon their 
independence " quite as indignantly as a Dutchman might do upon tJie 
invasion of Holland by Louis of France. But let that pass in the 
ujeantime. 
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consisting of citizens by birth or by assimilation. As 
these successive incorporations progressed, every new 
accession became imbued with Koman ideas and aspira- 
tiona When, during the empire, the legions were 
recruited from the ranks of the barbarians, and even, 
from time to time, a barbarian was invested with the 
imperial purple, these were subjected to a similar 
process of transmutation, and in the second, or even 
the first generation, became Komans. The efiect of 
all this was the production of a new tjrpe of men, 
physically and mentally, distinguished as Roman. 
Again, when the western empire fell before the 
assaults of the barbarians, and even the great city 
herself was captured, Italy was overrun by successive 
hordes of Groths, Huns, Vandals, Burgundians, 
Ostrogoths, and Lombards, by which, apparently, 
the former population was entirely submerged. Yet, 
in spite of this, we find that during the middle ages, 
whenever an attempt was made to assert her Uberty 
or unity, this was founded on a revival of old ideas. 
And, even in our own day, the poUtical resurrection 
of Italy has been accompanied by a passionate longing 
after the same thing; so that, should ItaUan unity 
continue, we may anticipate the time, a century hence, 
when the people of the Peninsula will be an apparently 
homogeneous nationaUty, appeaUng to ancient associa- 
tions, and standing for representative of the Latin 
racCy forgetful of the fact that two thirds of their 
number are descendants of the barbarians who sub- 
verted the empire. ^ 

So, we have had occasion to notice incidentally the 
ethnological changes that occurred in France. Origin- 
ally, chiefly if not entirely Celtic, the Gauls were sub- 

1 The passionate longing has already been so far gratified, thai Ital/ 
is united, and her king reigns in Borne. " 
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jected to four centuries of Boman occupation. When 
the Romans withdrew, the province was, like Italy, 
overrun with barbarians. First came the Visigoths 
from beyond the Danube, penetrating to the district 
south of the Loire : Then came the Franks, from the 
region beyond the Rhine, occupying the north ; and, 
after them, the Burgundians from beyond the Elbe, 
occupying the east, along what is now the frontier of 
Switzerland. On the extreme west, the district of 
Armorica was peopled by men from Britain, first the 
remains of disbanded unperial legions, and afterwards 
refugees driven out of the Island by the Saxon invasion 
— ^giving to the province the name of Bretagne, or 
Brittany. For a time the discordant materials were 
brought under a central rule by the strong hands of 
Charlemagne and his immediate successors; but, by- 
and-bye, the whole coimtry was spUt up into numerous 
independent provinces, bound together only by the 
feudal relation of vassal and superior. To complete 
the apparent confusion came the Norsemen, as we have 
seen, from Scandinavia, to settle themselves in the 
province of Neustria, and convert it into Normandy, 
opening the way to that state of things when the 
Anglo-Norman kings held almost the entire west, as 
feudatories of the kings of France. 

After a time these great fiefs, and amongst the rest 
those held by the EngUsh kings, were one after another 
merged in the central monarchy. But, even so late as 
the reign of Louis XI., it was a question whether there 
were not to be at least two kingdoms, France and 
Burgundy. Meantime the south, less convulsed than 
other districts, became the cradle of that romance and 
chivalry which pervaded Europe for centuries, and left 
to France as a legacy, the love of warlike achievement 
and glory. Wars waged with surrounding neighbours, 
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and a common literature, aided the process of assimila- 
tion, and finally France was fused into one by the 
great Revolution, and came to present one of the most 
compact nationalities known in history, every part 
sympathising with the whole, and the whole with every 
member. At the same time, there cannot be a doubt 
that the character and genius of the combined people 
are chiefly traceable to their Celtic origin, though they 
call themselves the French Nation.^ 

With the case of England the reader is already 
famiUar — Celtic Britons, Teutonic Angles, Saxons, and 
Jutes, Scandinavian Danes and Norwegians, and Nor- 
man-French, mingling together at the close of the 
eleventh century, as the result of fierce and bloody 
invasions, and yet, by the end of the thirteenth 
century, forming a nation so far sympathetic as to give 
a combined support to the combative and aggressive 
spirit of their Norman kings, in Ireland, in Scotland, 
and on the continent. When the poUcy of territorial 
aggrandisement was finally defeated ; when the united 
people turned their attention to internal afiairs and 
commercial development, and as the Norman dominancy 
decayed, new ideas were evolved, and the EngUsh 
nation gradually became what it has been in more 
modem times. With the EngUsh name and language, 
the notion of a Saxon ethnology naturally enough 
associated itself, and long ago, whether as regards 

1 What has just recently occurred exhibits with singular clearness the 
power of the principle we are attempting to illustrate. Alsace and Lorraine 
were portions of the German Empire till within the last two centuries : 
The people are ethnologically Germans ; they speak German, and yet we 
are witnessing how passionately they cling to France. The author happens 
to have before him, at this moment, a letter addressed to him in I860 by 
the well-known M, Edmond About, in which the writer, referring to these 
historical circumstances, says, '^ I am a man of Lorraine, bom and brought 
up in my native province," but, in the same sentence, he goes on to exult in 
being a Frenchman I 
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political action and literature at home, or colonization 
and other enterprise abroad, the world has come to 
recognise the EngUsh as a race possessed of peculiar 
characteristics, and acting imder pecular ideas, usually 
described as Anglo-Saxon. 

There are those who insist upon accounting for this 
result, independent of the principle we seek to illustrate, 
by asserting that the British element of population 
was extinguished by the Anglo-Sajcon conquest; that 
Saxons and Danes were practically the same people ; 
and that the Normans were not only too few in number 
to affect the character of the nation, but were also a 
kindred people, as descendants of the Norsemen who 
settled in France. While not without a basis of truth, 
these assertions seem to be to a great extent exaggera- 
tions. Careful inquirers do not now hesitate to deny 
the supposed extermination or expulsion of the British 
people, and to maintain that they entered largely into 
the combined population.^ The marked distinctions 
between Saxon and Danish character and customs, 
before and after the Norman conquest, are subject of 
frequent exposition. As to the so-called Normans ; in 
the first place, it is a mere popular delusion to speak of 
the bands that accompanied Duke "William, and the 
adventurers who followed them to England, as being 
of Scandinavian race. They were really, as we have 
seen, made up out of almost every people on the con- 
tinent — Normans, Bretons, Gascons, French, Flemings, 

1 Matthew Arnold, for example, quotes with approval a French writer, 
M. Edmonds, as saying, — " And so it turns out that an Englishman who 
now thinks himself spnmg from the Saxons or the Normans, is often in 
reality a descendant of the Britons" {Comhill Magazine, May, 1867, p. 541); 
and he himself asks : — " And we, then, what are we ? What is England ? 
I will not answer, A vast obscure Cymric basis, with a vast visible Teutonic 
superstructui-e ; but I will say that that answer sometimes suggests itself, at 
any rate — sometimes knocks at our mind's door for admission, and we begin 
to cast about to see whether it is to be let in." Ibid., April, 1867, p. 483. 
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and Germans; but, in the second place, even the 
portion who were actually from Normandy had almost 
entirely changed their nature. They had adopted the 
manners, the language, and institutions of their new 
home, and, above all, those feudal laws and customs 
which so emphatically distinguished them from the 
Anglo-Danish people of England And, if they were 
few in number, they were politically and socially influ- 
ential, as the conquering and governing race. But, in 
spite of all these things, community of interests led to a 
gradual assimilation of institutions, and thus produced 
what we have described as the English nationality. 

Even in the case of Ireland, with her exceptional 
history, the same principle has had similar effects. 
A purely Celtic people were invaded by the Anglo- 
Normans, seven centuries ago. Wave after wave of 
the invaders was poured into the country, from time 
to time; but, proverbially, the only effect seemed to be, 
that in course of one or two generations, these became 
" more Irish than the Irish." Two leading ideas were 
unfortunately planted in Irish soil; a racial hatred 
towards the strangers and oppressors who had come, 
first, to bring them under the dominion of the Church of 
Rome ; and, when this had been accomplished, and the 
Reformation appeared, and was attempted to be forced 
upon their acceptance, then a religious hatred added 
to that of race. And so, through dark centuries of 
oppression and resistance, these ideas have moulded 
the people, assimilating Celt, Saxon, and Norman, 
producing the existing Irish nation, and so called 
modem Irish race^ with its much to be lamented, but 
apparently undying, "hatred to England."^ 

1 The Soottish colonists of Ulster seem to be an exception to this process 
of assimilation ; in consequence, perhaps, of the solidity qH their previously 
acquired national character. 
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cantons followed the example; and, after a series of 
struggles, in the early part of the fifteenth century, 
these associated cantons and towns became a free and 
independent community, practically acknowledged as 
such by neighbouring States. It was, however, neces- 
sary that this new State should have a name ; and by 
an apparently natural process that of the Canton of 
Schwitz was extended to the whole, which became the 
Swiz Confederation, while the united population 
became the Swiz Nation. Within this Uttle com- 
munity there were gathered men of various races, 
Grerman and Celtic, speaking no fewer than four 
different languages, German, French, ItaUan, and 
Bomance; but, common interests and institutions 
bound them firmly together. They became famous for 
their warlike exploits; rival sovereigns courted their 
alliance on this account, and for a time they were 
actually arbiters in the wars of Europe. At the 
Reformation, one portion embraced Protestantism, while 
another remained Koman CathoUc. But the popula- 
tion of ancient Helvetia, imder the new name derived 
from one of the leaders in the cause of independence, 
stands out conspicuous as one of the most pronounced 
nationalities of Europe. 

For the remaining illustration, we cross the ocean to 
the United States of America. The first colonists 
were the Dutch, who settled on the river Hudson, with 
their industrious character and maritime habits. Next 
came the Enghsh Puritans, who planted in the soil of 
New England the ideas of civil and rehgious liberty. 
These were followed chiefly by EngUsh settlers, up to 
the Revolution : But Florida was originally a Spanish, 
and Louisiana a French, settlement. The American 
Revolution was a revolt against supposed pohtical 
injustice. It was accompanied by a War of Inde- 
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pendence : The ideas which had been planted by the 
Puritans had taken root; and, in the Declaration of 
Independence, were published to the world in this 
shape : — " We hold these truths to be self-evident : 
that all men are created equal ; thai they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable rights ; that 
among these are Ufe, Uberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness." By these ideas, spite of many and grave 
hindrances, the cc«nmunity of the American States has 
hitherto been guided and moulded ; and will be even 
more so in the future than in the past. Since the colonies 
secured their independence they have grown chiefly by 
immigration. That immigration has included millions 
of Scots, Irish, Grermans, and Scandinavians, but the 
individucdity developed l^ the successful War of In- 
dependence has not been thereby a£^ted. Identity of 
interests, institutions, and ideas, has had its usual 
effect; and already the heterogeneous population of 
the American States forms a nationahty, with clearly 
defined aspirations, and, we may say, animated by 
intense sympathies. They are, moreover, rapidly 
developing a peculiar physical and mental type, and, 
humanly speaking, will by-and-by become remarkable 
as a race. What influence the Negro and Chinese 
elements may exercise on the result is a problem foi — 
the future.^ 

The Germans have been referred to as, in som^ 
respects, an exception from the remark under con — 
sideration, as regards the European nations. In on^ 
point of view, this would appear so ; but the case of 

1 Englishmen are fond of speaking and writing of the people of the 
American States as " our American cousins," and as an Anglo-Saxon com- 
munity. But this is very much a delusion : The English and their 
descendants do not exceed a tenth part of the population ; and the idea of 
anglo-saxonism has just been somewhat rudely repudiated in the experience 
of Mr. Froude. 
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Germany rather confirms the conclusions suggested by 
an examination of the others, ss showing that identity 
of race does not necessarily produce a nationality, in 
the sense in question. 

Grermany never was a Koman province like Spain 
and GauL We cannot infer from this that the popula- 
tion was not to any extent influenced by the great 
racial movements which caused, or accompanied, the fall 
of the Empire ; but it is quite certain that the popula- 
tion remained, and has continued, chiefly Teutonic. 
Kevertheless, while from the age of Charlemagne till 
the year 1806, there was a German empire, there was 
no German nation. The country was divided into 
imiumerable separate jurisdictions, governed by masters, 
either hereditary or elective, each independent within 
his own territory, though connected with the empire as 
Electors; with their acknowledged rights of private 
^w^ur, frequently exercised, and their unacknowledged 
ri^ts of rapine and murder. When Francis II. of 
-Austria renounced the title of Emperor of Germany, 
1806, there succeeded a " Confederation of the 
line," and in 1815 there was estabUshed a " Germanic 
^^^^^^mfederation," embracing latterly upwards of thirty 
^^embers, some of them connected with and leaning 
^^l)on Austria, others leaning towards Prussia ; and all 
^^^th conflicting interests and pohtical rivalries tending 
^<) keep them apart. The wars with the first Napoleon, 
however, seem to have caused a yearning for union, 
"Which we have lately seen producing its fruits; and, 
for the first time, for a thousand years, Germany may 
How be spoken of as a nation, as distinguished from a 
people— or in the same sense in which France and 
England were nations centuries ago. Without doing 
violence to analogy, it may be said that Germany is at 
present undergoing the same process that England 
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went through in the days of Egbert and Alfired, and 
Scotland under Kenneth Macalpme and his successors. 
This brings us back to the case of our own little 
country; and we trust that although our youthful 
readers may not always have discerned the object 
aimed at^ in course of these details and remarks, they 
will now see clearly enough the stage at which we 
have arrived. We have endeavoured, with candour 
and fairness, to trace the process by which the Scottish 
people had been combined and moulded, and to show 
how, during an eventful history of twelve centuries, 
they had been, however unconsciously, going through 
a course of training calculated to inspire, and mature, 
the leading ideas which we attempted to explain at the 
outset. During that period new elements of population 
have indeed been introduced, but these have been 
assimilated, without breaking the continuity of tra- 
ditions and ideas. The original stock haa, so to speak, 
been baptized, from time to time, by the new elements, 
but each body of new comers has^ in turn, been baptized 
into the traditional faith of the original people ; and 
the result is, that even before passing through the 
furnace of the great war, they have become a nation, 
made up, more or less, of different materials^ with a 
language beginning to be formed from without, but 
with genius and characteristics mainly derived from its 
original and prevailing Celtic bases. There still re- 
mains, however, one unassimilated element, dangerous 
to the health, and even the life, of the community, 
namely, a nobility of Norman extraction, holding lands 
in England, and thus owing allegiance to a foreign and 
ambitious power. How far this came to be eliminated 
by the approaching contest remains to be seen. 

We have no official statistics, or other formal 
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evidence, to show us conclusively the social and 
industrial condition of the community, whose general 
story we have thus been endeavouring to trace. But, 
to some extent, that condition can be gleaned from 
casual glimpses afforded by the labours of those who, 
with patient and loving efforts, have tried to remove 
the obscurities caused by time and forgetfulness ; 
and the result is a picture of peace, prosperity, and 
comparative wealth, which, in absence of these helps, 
is not generally associated with the idea of Scotland, 
centuries ago — ^the "beggarly Scotland" of the satirists. 
In the words of the historian Burton, "It will not 
harmonize with the proverbial way of dealing with 
the subsequent condition of the country to say it; 
but yet I cannot but believe that, before the War of 
Independence, Scotland was a wealthy country for 
that day."^ 

Looking in this way, at the period under review, we, 
first of all, behold the land overspread with splendid 
religious edifices of various kinds; the cathedrals of 
Dornoch, in remote Sutherland, and Elgin, in Moray ; 
Aberdeen, Brechin, St. Andrews, Dunkeld, Dunblane, 
and Glasgow ; the church of Linlithgow ; ^ the great 
abbeys, and monasteries, of Aberbrothic, Scone, Dim- 
fermline, Cambus Kenneth — all beyond the Forth; 
Paisley, Kilwinning, Crossraguel, and Dundrennan, 
in the west country; and Holyrood, Kelso, Colding- 
ham, Jedburgh, Dryburgh, and Melrose, in the south 
and east — where was cultivated such knowledge and 
learning as were then known. Whatever may be 
said of their purely religious aspect, these buildings 
could only have been erected in a country possessed 
of considerable resources. In the same way, we see 
the country studded over with residences in the shape 

1 Ilutory, VoL II., p. 191. 
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of castles, where the greater magnates kept up a state 
not much inferior to that of the king's court. The 
extent of these may be judged of by the circiunstance 
that Bruce caused no fewer than one himdred and 
thirty-seven of such castles to be destroyed during the 
great war. This was done as a matter of painful 
necessity, under the conviction that "the moimtain, 
the moor, the forest, and the moss, were surer bul- 
warks against the superior power of the ' Southrons, ' 
than walls or moats;" but it does not affect the 
evidence their existence affords, of wealth, and advances 
in social comfort. So, we see numerous thriving 
royal burghs in almost every district, Dornoch, 
Dingwall, Inverness, Elgin, Aberdeen, Dimdee, 
Perth, Stirling, Inverkeithing, Kinghom, Dum- 
barton, Renfrew, Rutherglen, Ayr, Dimdfries, Edin- 
burgh, Roxburgh, and, perhaps, above all, Berwick. 
Berwick, at the one extremity, is described by con- 
temporary EngUsh writers, as "a city so populous 
and of such trade that it might justly be called 
another Alexandria, whose riches were the sea^ and 
the waters its walls " — as foremost among the com- 
mercial cities of Britain: Its "custom's revenue was 
farmed out at a sum equal to a fourth of the entire 
revenue of England, from similar sources ; and " its 
citizens, being most wealthy and devout, gave noble 
alms." Inverness, almost at the other extremity, was 
a place where great vessels could be built; at all 
events, in the year 1249, the French earl of St. Pol 
and Blois, being about to accompany St. Louis on his 
crusade, one of the largest ships of the fleet was built 
for his use at Inverness, in Scotland. The subsequent 
wars reduced Berwick to insignificance : Others of 
these burghs have experienced similar vicissitudes; 
and all that now remains of the historically famous 
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" Bokesbro," is a few mounds of earth and stone- 



but we speak of them as they were in the days of 
Alexander III. 

The fisheries present themselves as sources of riches; 
and, in the chartularies of the religious houses and 
burghs, we see careful regulations for the management 
of farms and tenants, and even gardens; the cultiva- 
tion of wheat crops, in the district of Moray; the 
apparatus of trade, in the shape of tariflfe upon foreign 
unports, such as martin and sable furs, pepper, ginger, 
almonds, figs, raisins, wines ; regulations for bakers, 
butchers, brewers, and even confectioners or cooks. 
With reference to rural afl&drs, and services by tenants, 
Professor Innes remarks that, ''in the whole cata- 
logue, no service is imposed on women, except harvest 
work ; " and Robertson says that " ere the close of 
the fourteenth century, writs for the recovery of 
fugitive serfs ceased to be issued, and before the stain 
of hereditary slavery had been expunged from the 
English code, the serf was a being of the past in 
Scotland."^ Another evidence of wealth may be seen 
in the position of the Scottish kings. During the 
century in question, there is a complete absence of 
"voluntary aids," so called, for warlike and other 
purposes. Alexander II. provided a dowry of 10,000 
marks for his sister Marjory, as bride of the youthful 
earl of Pembroke, out of his own funds, besides 500 
marks as the bridegroom's wardship to his feudal 
superior. In like manner, the purchase money of the 
western isles, 4,000 marks, and the annual quit-rent 
of 100 marks, were paid by Alexander III. And all 
this at a time when Henry III. of England was 
compelled to ask delays, from time to time, in the 

1 See Innes* Scotland in the Middle Ages, pp. 227-250 ; Robertson's 
Early King$y Vol. IT., pp. 170-178. 
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payment of the dowry of his daughter, the queen 
of Scots. 

We sum up these notices of the condition of Scot- 
land immediately before the attempted conquest by 
Edward I., with two short quotations from Professor 
Innes: — "When we consider (he remarks), the long 
and united efforts required, in the early state of the 
arts, for throwing a bridge over any considerable 
river, the early occurrence of bridges may be well 
admitted as one of the best tests of civilization and 
national prosperity. The bridge over the north 
water has already been noticed. We find a bridge 
over the Esk at Brechin, and the land of Drumsleid 
appropriated for its support, in the early part of the 
thirteenth century. In that age, there was a bridge 
over the Tay at Perth; bridges over the Esk at 
Brechin and Mary Kirk ; a bridge over the Dee at 
Kincardin O'Neill, probably another at Durris, one 
near Aberdeen, and one at the mouth of Glenmuick ; 
even a bridge over the rapid Spey, at Orkill, If we 
reflect how few of these survived the middle of the 
fourteenth century, and how long it was, and by what 
painful efforts, before they could be replaced, in later 
times, we may form some idea of the great progress 
in civilization which Scotland had made during the 
reign of William, and the peaceful times of the two 
Alexanders. We do not know much of the intellectual 
state of the population during that age ; but regarding 
it only in a material point of view, it may safely 
be aflfirmed that Scotland, at the death of King 
Alexander III., was more civilized, and more pros- 
perous than at any period of her existence, down to 
the time when she ceased to be a separate kingdom 
in 1707."^ Alexander and his father were truly 

1 Sketches of Early Scottish Uistory and Social Progress^ p. 167. 
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described as "kings of pes;" and, in fine, says the 
learned professor, " The real golden age of Scotland — 
the time of peace with England — of plenty in the land 
— of foreign trade flourishing — of internal peace — of 
law and justice — was the period of a full century 
following the treaty between William-the-Lion and 
Richard Cceur-de-Lion, comprehending the reign of 
William and the long reigns of the second and third 
Alexanders."^ 

And now, calling to mind the relative conditions of 
the two kingdoms, at the close of the reign of David, 
when "England was foul with many sores," and 
Scotland was a " granary for her neighbour's wants ;" 
remembering the friendly relations between Henry 
III., and Alexander II., when by mutual under- 
standing the latter was " conservator " of the peace of 
the borders during his neighbours absence abroad ;» 
contemplating, with any necessary allowance £br ex- 
aggeration, the picture just briefly sketched, and con- 
trasting these results of the conduct of the generous or 
careless Richard, with the misery that flowed £ix)m 
the much-lauded "wise and far-seeing policy" of 
Edward I., how are we to account for such historical 
fallacies finding their way into BlachwoodJs Magazine as 
we have noticed at the outset, where, as a justification of 
Edward's attempted conquest, Scotland is described as 
" a neighbour so near, so turbulent, and ready to take 
advantage, prepared at any moment to ravage the 
Enghsh frontier, and thereby preventing the develop- 
ment of at least part of England;" and as "neither 
rich enough nor cultivated enough to make wise pro- 
vision for the development of her own resources ?" 
We fancy we could find a solution ; but it is scarcely 
worthy of the trouble. 

1 Scotland in the Middle Affes, p. 296. 
VOL. I. 
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Tbia peri>i of pnjeperitr was now, howeTcr, about 
L*j clt:«e. Bt bi:« miLrnage with the daogfater of 
Henry 1 11^ AIeT;iTnier had a son, David, who died in 
ni:ca^:e: abZiother aoo. Alexander, who married a 
d;:ka:^rer «jt the ooont ot* Flanders, and a daughter, 
ILir^orec who married Eric, the youthful king of 
X' jrway. a ijnindaon of her &ther s former adyersary, 
Ha*x\ Whhin one fatal year, 1233, the queen of 
Norway died. leaying an only daughter, also named 
Margaret, and prince Alexander died childless; so 
that this infint. best known in history as the Maid of 
XK'n.nikf^ became heir presumptiye to the throne, and 
as such was recoornL&ed by an assembly of the estates 
held at Scone. This combination of eyents seems to 
have given rise to gloomy forebodings among those 
who were anxious for their country's welfare: and a 
death-bed prophecy by the late prince was bruited 
abroad, speaking of coming woes. But, in the follow- 
ing year, 1285, Alexander was again married, to Joleta, 
daughter of the count of Dreux. He was still in the 
prime of Ufe, and might yet have a j&mily. The fore- 
bodings seemed premature ; but they were apparently 
persistent, and were increased by a concurrence of 
unusual storms and other atmospheric appearances. On 
the occasion of the wedding, which took place at 
Jedburgh, a skeleton form was introduced, as part of a 
masque, which seemed to have struck terror into the 
whole assembly, and was afterwards popularly believed 
to have been an apparition sent to warn the king of 
his speedy death. Alexander alone seemed impervious 
to such vague apprehensions. On the 19th of March 
he held a council in the castle of Edinburgh, when he 
gaily rallied his barons about their vain terrors. After 
the council, he set out for Kinghorn, on the opposite 
coast of the firth, to join his youthful queen. On 
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reaching Queensferry, the evening was so stormy as to 
induce the master of the ferry to remonstrate against 
the party's crossing. But the king was fearless, he 
was wilful — and, no doubt, he was in love ; so the 
ferry was crossed by him and his squires. And now 
he mounts and rides away along the shore, through the 
gathering darkness. The road, never distinctly marked 
at best, is scarcely visible. Approaching Kinghom, it 
becomes involved amidst rocky cUfe : The impatient 
king advances ; his attendants follow ; when, all at once, 
the sounds of his horse's feet cease ; the figure disappears 
in the gloom, and the attendants come up to find that 
horse and rider have fallen over a precipitous rock, and 
that the king is dead. 

So perished, by a mere casualty, in the 45th year of 
his age, and the 37 th year of a prosperous reign, the 
last, and one of the best and wisest, of Scotland's 
Early Kings. 

Such an occurrence might well spread consternation 
through all ranks of the community, and accordingly 
we find this feeling reflected in our older historians. 
Fordun has a combined eulogium and lamentation, 
where he exclaims : — " How worthy of tears, and how 
hurtful his death was to the kingdom of Scotland, is 
plainly shown forth by the evils of after times. All 
the days of the life of this king the Church of Christ 
flourished ; her priests were honoured with due rever- 
ence, vice was withered, craft there was none, wrong 
w^ suppressed, truth was strong, and righteousness 
reigned. He was looked upon with equal fear and 
love, far and near, not only by his friends but by his 
adversaries — and especially by the English; and all 
the time he lived security reigned in steadfastness of 
peace and quiet, and gleesome freedom. ! Scotland, 
truly unhappy when bereft of so great a leader and 
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CHAPTER XV. 

MARGARET THB " MAID OF NORWAY " — DIFFERENT BRANCHES 

OF ROYAL FAMILY IN CASE OF MARGARETS DEATH 

WITHOUT ISSUE SUCCESSION RESTS WITH DESCENDANTS 

OF EARL DAVID, BROTHER OF WILLIAM-THE-LION JOHN 

DE BALIOL, ROBERT DE BRUCE, JOHN DE HASTINGS 

NO FEMALE SOVEREIGN IN SCOTLAND BEFORE MARGARET 

— BRUCE RESORTS TO ARMS EDWARD's PLAN FOR UNITING 

THE TWO KINGDOMS BY MARRL^GE OF MARGARET AND HIS 

OWN SON THE PRINCE OF WALES CONVENTION OF SAUS- 

BURY — TREATY OF BRIGHAM — DEATH OF MARGARET 

FRAZER, BISHOP OF ST. ANDREWS INVITES EDWARD's 

INTERFERENCE — MEETING AT NORHAM EDWARD CLAIMS 

CHARACTER OF LORD PARAMOUNT OF SCOTLAND HIS 

ARGUMENT — ALARM OF THE SCOTS — ^DELAY GRANTED 

RE-ASSEMBLY AND PROCEEDINGS — SUPREMACY ACKNOW- 
LEDGED BY COMPETITORS, THE CLERGY AND NOBLES, BUT 
DENIED BY "COMMUNITY" SURRENDER OF CASTLES 



ARGUMENTS FOR CLAIMANTS — JUDGMENT IN FAVOUR OF 

BALIOL CAVEAT BY EDWARD IN FAVOUR OF HIS OWN 

CLAIMS TO PROPERTY OF KINGDOM — REVIEW OF EDWABD's 
CONDUCT, MOTIVES, AND POLICY. 

rpO the reader who must ordinarily be satisfied with 
the text of those writers who, after examina- 
tion of ancient chronicles and documents, embody 
the result in historical narrative, it is an invaluable 
privilege to be able, by means of recently published 
collections, to peruse so many actual transcripts for 
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himself— such, for example, as the National Manu- 
^^npt<, already referred to, and others. There he may 
examine at leisure the pages of the old chronicles, 
pajial bulls, royal charters, national treaties, public 
manifestoes, secret bonds, along with some rare docu- 
mentj;;, such as Wallace's letter to the magistrates of 
Lubec, King Philip's letter of credit in favour of 
Wallace, addressed to the Pope, and the like — clearing 
up long-debated questions; and even famiUar correspon- 
dence among the actors in the drama, disclosing their 
motives and aims. In some instances, he may feast 
his eyes on what may be accepted as equivalent to the 
originals, and thus have a photograph, as it were, 
impressed upon his own mind. These things must 
throw a flood of light upon events, and characters, 
which no mere narrative, however able, can possibly 
produce ; and for which the modem student cannot be 
too grateful.^ 

Events now hurry forward with startling speed. 
The life of a feeble infant, residing in distant Norway, 
is all that stands between the country and the miseries 
of a contested succession, between claimants whose 
resources are about equally balanced. In the south, 
Baliol, Lord of Galloway, and Bruce, Lord of Annan- 
dale, muster their friends and dependants; while in 
the north, John Comyn, the powerful Lord of 
Badenoch, prepares for the coming struggle; and it 

1 See Maitland Club lUustratioiis of Scottish History, 1834 ; Maitland 
Club Chronicle of Lannercost, and Illustrative Documents, 1839 ; Maitland 
Club Documents Illustrative of Sir William Wallace, His Life and Timet, 
1841— all edited by the Rev. Joseph Stevenson : Sir Francis Palgnive'a 
Documents Illustrative of Scottish History, 1837 : Tracts Relating to the 
English Claims, in Chronicles of the Picts and Scots; edited by W. F. 
Skene, and published by authority of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. 
Treasury, 1861 : Documents Illustrative of the History of Scotland, from 
12.06 to 1306 ; edited, for the Lords Commissioners, by Stevenson, 1870: 
The Historians of Scotland; edited by W. jUta||^jaid David Laing, 1872. 
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will be found there were others, though of less 
note, all aiming at the same prize. As tending 
to make the whole coming contest more inteUigible, 
we shall here briefly notice the position of the royal 
family and its branches, out of which that contest 
arises. 

It will be recollected, then, that Malcolm Canmore 
had several sons, the youngest of whom was David I. 
— that he had also a daughter, Mathilda, or Maud, who 
married Henry I. of England, and became mother of 
the EngUsh royal family — that Prince Henry, David's 
only son, predeceased his father, leaving three sons, 
Malcolm IV., William the Lion, and David earl of 
Huntingdon — ^that Malcolm having died without issue, 
was succeeded by William, who, again, was succeeded 
by his only son, Alexander II., who, in his turn, was 
succeeded by his only son, Alexander III., whose 
grandchild, by his daughter Margaret, is the infant 
Maid of Norway. In case of her death, the direct 
line becomes extinct, and it will be necessary to go 
back to a common ancestor, and find out who, amongst 
his descendants, has the preferable claim to the throne. 
Ostensibly, earl David, the brother of William the 
Lion, is that common ancestor; and he had three 
daughters, Margaret, Isabella, and Ada. 

Margaret, the eldest of these, married Alan, Lord 
of Galloway. Their eldest daughter, named Dervor- 
gilla, modernised Devergoil, became the wife of John 
de Baliol, an Anglo-Norman baron, of which marriage 
was bom John Baliol, who was thus great-grandson 
of Earl David, and became the successful competitor 
for the throne. The Baliols were lords of Neville in 
Normandy, and of Harcourt and Barnard castles in 
England; and, through his mother, the present baron 
was lord of Galloway in Scotland. 
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Isabella, the second daughter of Earl David, married 
Rob6rt-de Brus, or Bruce, also of an Anglo-Norman 
family, having extensive possessions in England. An 
ancestor, of the same name, while on a visit to 
Alexander I., was so fortunate as to secure the 
affections of the heiress to the lordship of Annandale, 
and by marriage brought this Scottish barony into 
the family. Robert Bruce, who became a com- 
petitor for the throne, on the death of the Maid of 
Norway, was the son of Isabella, so grandson of 
earl David, and thus a degree nearer the conmaon 
ancestor than Baliol. Besides being one of Edward's 
feudatories, Bruce was an English lawyer, had been 
a Puisne Judge, and Chief Justice, during the 
reign of Henry III. ; his son, also named Robert, 
was by marriage, earl of Carrick, in the county of 
Ayr. 

Ada, the third daughter of Earl David, married 
John de Hastings, likewise an Anglo-Norman, and 
her grandson, John de Hastings, became a competitor, 
but being unsuccessful, was dropped out of history, 
and ceased to attract any interest. 

Another of the competitors deserves more notice, 
because of the prominent part taken by his son in the 
transactions of the period. Devergoil, the mother of 
John Baliol, had a daughter, Marjory, who married 
John Comyn, lord of Badenoch in Scotland, some- 
times said to have been the representative of one of 
the Norman settlers there, and who was also an 
English baron, in virtue of possessions in the south. 
Comyn became a competitor, nominally through his 
alleged descent from King Donald Bane: There c^n 
be no doubt, however, that the claim was suggested 
by his connection with the Baliol family, and, if the 
result had depended on a struggle in the field, his 
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chances were equal to those of either Baliol or 
Bruce. ^ 

It will be noticed that, faihng Jolm Baliol and his 
family, the Comyns, as descendants of Earl David's 
eldest daughter, would still exclude the family of Bruce 
— ^according at least to the principle of succession which 
prevailed in the competition, and continues to be the 
law of Europe. It will be seen afterwards how this 
brought the two famiUes into coUision. 

As showing these relationships more tangibly, the 
reader is referred to the accompanying Scheme of 
Pedigree,^ in which, for reasons that will appear here- 
after, we have included the English kings' descent 
from Malcolm Canmore. 

According to modem ideas, there should have been 
no difficulty about the order of succession, in such 
circumstances. But, whatever precision feudalism 
had introduced, in succession to real property among 
subjects, it had as yet failed to estabUsh anything 
like regularity in royal succession. Neither primo- 
geniture, nor hneal succession by force of representa- 
tion, had been the rule in Scotland, prior to Malcolm 
Canmore. His family were ousted by his brother, 
Donald Bane. The son of Duncan II. again was 
excluded by the family of Queen Margaret, and we 
have seen WilUam Fitz-Duncan fighting in the army 
of his uncle David, at the battle of the Standard, 
apparently without complaint. Besides all this, no 
female had ever before reigned in Scotland. Such a 
state of matters is sometimes accounted for by the 

1 It is somewhat inexplicable that Burton should at one time represent 
Comyn as claimiu^ the crown, apparently through " his descent from the 
granddaughter of Earl David," a sister of Devergoil, named Marjory, 
Vol. II., p. 216 ; while, elsewhere, he agrees with other writers in speaking 
of Comyn as having married a sister of John Baliol, and consequently a 
daughter of Devergoil— p. 347. ^ See next page. 
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" barbarous condition of the Scots ; " but the explana- 
tion is a blunder. As a matter of fact, no kingdom 
in Europe can point to a more unbroken royal descent 
than what occurred in Scotland ; but we only require 
to look at the case of England, to see how little 
regularity of succession was understood during the 
middle ages. 

Going back to the Saxon period, Edward the elder, 
although he had a brother and three sisters, was suc- 
ceeded by an illegitimate son, Athelstan. Edmund, 
his successor, left male issue, but " so young that they 
were incapable of governing the kingdom, and his 
brother Edred was raised to the throne." Again, 
Edred left children ; but, " as they were infants, his 
nephew Edwy was placed on the throne." Edwy was 
dethroned by his younger brother Edgar. This was 
an act of violence ; but Edward the Confessor excluded 
the family of his elder brother Edmund Ironside ; and, 
at the death of the Confessor, - Harold, son of Earl 
Godwin, with no legal title whatever, excluded the 
lawful heir Edgar Atheling. Then, as to the Norman 
period, WiUiam the Bastard claimed the English 
throne by law, in virtue of an alleged verbal will of 
the Confessor. His real title came to be the sword. 
But, although he brought with him the strictest ideas 
of the feudal law, his eldest son Robert was excluded 
from the English throne, first, by the second son 
William Rufus, who could indeed plead his father s 
will ; but, again, by the youngest son Henry without 
any pretence — ^beyond the circumstance of his being 
present, while Robert was absent in Normandy. 
Henry reigned for thirty-four years ; but, although he 
took the precaution of getting his whole nobility and 
barons to swear fealty to his only daughter, Mathilda, 
she again was practically excluded by Stephen count 
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of Boulogne, a grandson of the Conqueror by his 
daughter Adela. Even at a later date, the very 
mention of the " Wars of the Roses," and " the Houses 
of York and Lancaster," suggests bloody contests 
arising from conflicting claims to the English throne. 

We see, from this brief review, not only how many 
chances there were for claimants to the Scottish crown, 
in case of Margaret s death, but how inmiinent was the 
danger of her reigning peacefully, even should she 
survive. And now comes out clearly the peril to the 
national independence arising from the throne being 
surrounded by an alien nobility, subject to such in- 
fluences as we have pointed out. 

Already Bruce, calculating upon the favour and 
support of his "liege-lord" and personal friend, 
Edward, is found threatening, in case of opposition, to 
caU in the assistance of the EngUsh king. This, how- 
ever, does not suit Edward's views, and, for a time, 
Bruce withdraws from the position thus prematurely 
assumed.^ Edward had conceived the plan of uniting 
the two kingdoms by the marriage of Margaret with 
his son the Prince of Wales. To this there might be 
no political objection. But such a marriage was 
against the rules of canon law, the parties being 
cousins only once removed. No law, however, even of 
its own framing, could pretend to restrain the powers 
of the Church ; and Edward had already appUed for 
and obtained a dispensation from the Pope allowing 
the proposed marriage. Eric, himself a mere boy, 
seeing the danger by which his infant daughter was 

1 A bond entered into, among the Bnices, father and son, Patrick of 
Dunbar, and others, for alleged " mutual defence," but executed at " Tum- 
byre in Carry ke," may be read in the Historical DocumentSf VoL I., p. 22 ; 
and it is a significant circumstance that while the parties save their 
allegiance to ^' him" who ought by right to reign in the ^ Kingdom of 
Scotland," no allusion whatever is made to infant Mai^ret. 
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1290, that 18^ in the interval bi^>re the Tivaty i^ 
Brigfaam, addreased by ihe king to ** The GuardmnH^ 
Prelates, NoUes, and Community of the KiugiUuu i^ 
Scodand,'' in reply to a communication from thenu in 
which he promises, in the first place (in fm9His^ a 
suitable dowry for the young queen in ease of U^o 
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liberties, and customs of the kingdom/' and timt ** the 
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of England, by its right marches, as tlioso wore in 
times past/'* 

The importance of the personal character aiul 

1 Historical Documents, Vol. I., pp. 105- 1»). J* IMcl, p. KM). 
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motives of the English king, as affecting our judg- 
ment regarding the transactions which follow, is often 
greatly exaggerated. Even if Edward, in his other 
relations, had been all that his defenders or admirers 
have asserted, this would not render that just which 
was in itself unjust, or change the radical nature of the 
contest in which he was about to involve the two 
nations. The conduct of a king, or government, may 
indeed justify a revolt against previously established 
authority; but, neither character nor motives, on the 
part of an invader, can convert opposition to such an 
invasion, from a patriotic struggle into a rebeUion. 
Still, it is not possible to contemplate such transactions 
altogether abstractly, or without wishing to form some 
satisfactory opinion as to the motives and moral 
position of the actors. 

Accordingly, the defenders and apologists of Ed- 
ward's course of action towards the Scots have put 
forward various favourable explanations of his motives 
and conduct, in justification or palliation. The first of. 
these assumes the legcd validity of his claim of feudal 
supremacy, and his consequent right to interpose in the 
disputed succession. It asserts that he had no in- 
tention beyond vindicating and exercising this right ; 
that the war which followed arose out of a violation, by 
Baliol and his nobles, of their feudal obligations and 
duties, and that the forfeiture of a vassal kingdom was 
the necessary result of rebellion against the Lord 
Superior. This view rests upon purely technical 
grounds, and must stand or fall with these: It is, 
moreover, the view that was invariably maintained 
until modern times. The second explanation proceeds 
upon a theory that Edward had no preconceived plan 
whatever ; that he was *' drawn into" the position of 
arbitrator by the solicitations of the Competitors and 
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other Scottish nobles, and the character of Lord 
Superior urged upon his acceptance; and that the 
current of events determined his policy. The remain- 
ing explanation represents Edward as a wise and far- 
seeing statesman, acting upon a deUberate design or 
policy of uniting the two nations, in the interests of 
both ; the end thus sought to be attained is said to 
justify the means, and we are told we must not examine 
the pleas put forward in the course of action too 
critically, or by any merely theoretic standard of law 
or ethics. This is the view suggested by some modem 
writers who, witnessing the benefits of existing \mion, 
and either feeUng the technical defence crumbling 
beneath their feet, or anxious to find some excuse for a 
course of conduct which actually involved the two 
nations in centuries of warfare, are fain to imagine 
motives which neither Edward himself nor his con- 
temporaries ever dreamt of. 

Whatever may be the merits of these different 
theories, it must be quite evident that they are not 
merely inconsistent, but absolutely contradictory of 
one another. Those who maintain them generally 
agree, however, in two things, namely, that the failure 
of Edward's policy was a misfortune to both kingdoms, 
and that the conduct of the Scots was either a crime 
or a blunder. The reader will judge between these 
conflicting views, from a consideration of the leading 
facts as they transpire. Hitherto, for nearly six 
hundred years, the people of Scotland have maintained, 
with the last of these apologists, that Edward's conduct 
was, indeed, the result of a dehberate policy or design : 
Their opinion as to the merits of that design has been 
sufficiently notorious. But let us proceed with the 

facts. 

We are told that when Edward was informed of 
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the proposed conference which resulted in the Con- 
vention of Scdishuryy he remarked to his confidential 
advisers: — "Now, the time is at last come when 
Scotland and her petty kings shall be reduced under 
my power." This, however, is from a Scottish 
authority, and, although repeated by Tytler,^ need 
not be accepted, unless supported by what follows. 
When the project of marriage, and the Papal dispensa- 
tion, became known to the Scottish Estates, they 
seem to have welcomed this means of escape from 
apparently overwhelming difficulties, without being 
alive to its dangers. They intimated their assent to 
the marriage, and urged upon the queen's father her 
immediate departure from Norway. In this Edward 
concurred. Ambassadors, for the purpose of negoti- 
ating a treaty, were appointed. They met at Brigham, 
near Kelso, and on the 18th day of Jvdy, 1290, such 
a treaty was speedily concluded, which seemed satis- 
factory to all parties. The marriage was, of course, 
the basis. But the document contained no fewer than 
fourteen formal stipulations, whereby anxious provision 
was made for the personal freedom of Margaret, 
should she survive her husband — ^for the reversion of 
the crown failing her issue — ^for protection of the 
rights, laws, and liberties, generally, of Scotland; 
the freedom of the Church, the privileges of crown 
vassals, the independence of the courts, the preserva- 
tion of all charters and national muniments, the 
holding of Parliaments only within Scotland, and the 
levying of taUiages, aids, or men. Feudal observances 
being of so much importance in that age, special 
attention is directed to the provision that " no crown 
vassal shall be compelled to go forth of Scotland, for 

1 Ilistory of Scotland, Vol. II., p. 73 — citing Fordun a Qoodaly XL, 
iii., p. 139. 
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the purpose of performing homage or fealty ; " akin to 
which was the stipulation that " no native of Scotland 
shall in any case, whether of covenant made, or crime 
committed in Scotland, be compelled to answer out 
of the kingdom, contrary to the laws and usage of 
Scotland heretofore observed."^ It will be seen how 
these stipulations came to hamper Edward, in dealing 
with his mimic king, John BalioL 

A solemn protestation was appended, to the effect 
"that the premises shall be so understood, as that 
nothing may thereby accrue to, or decrease from, the 
rights of either kingdom or of the sovereigns thereof; " 
and " for its observance, ample provision was made by 
way of oaths, penalties, and spiritual censures^" In 
many respects this treaty of Brighcmi, in the year 
1290, very much resembles the treaty of Union 
effected afterwards, in 1705 ; but the relative posi- 
tions of the contraxjting parties were very different, 
at the two periods. Regarding the former. Dr. 
Henry remarks : — " The Scots, in those times, are 
represented by some historians as an ignorant and 
barbarous people; but it is hard to say what better 
precautions could have been taken by the wisest 
nation, in the most enHghtened age, for securing the 
freedom and independency of their country."* Kerr, 
in his . history of Robert I., on the other hand, 
denounces both the convention of Salisbury, and the 

1 AfiTuxlSf Vol. I., pp. 226-234. Hailes gives an articulate abstiact of 
the terms of this important treaty. But the series of documents connected 
with the transaction seem to be— 1. The Convention of Salisburv 
6 November, 1289 ; Historical DocumeTits, VoL L, p. 106. 2. Confirma- 
tion thereof bj the clergy and barons of Scotland, 14 March, 1290 ; 
Ibid., p. 129. 3. Letter of Assurance by Edward, 20 June, 1290; 
Ibid, p. 160. 4. Treaty of Brigham, 18 July, (confirmed by Edward, 
28 August, 1290 ; Ibid, p. 162. 

2 ffiHory of Great Britain^ 5th Ed, Vol. VII., p. 79. 

VOL. I. Y 
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England, and of all others, which^ before tHe date 
of this treaty, belonged to him, or any, of them, in 
the marches, or elsewhere, or which ought to belong 
to him or any of them in all time coming." This 
is what Hailes describes as " The fatal salvo, so art- 
fully devised as to bear the semblance of impartiaUty, 
and prevent all suspicion of sinister views ; yet in it 
the foundations were laid for England's claim of feudal 
sovereignty."^ We suspect the object of the salvo 
went deeper still, and involved a direct personal 
claim to the property y and not merely the superiority 
of the Scottish kingdom; and this is confirmed by 
the fact, unknown perhaps to Hailes, Henry, or Kerr, 
that the private letter by Edward to the guardians, 
prelates, nobles, and community, just noticed,* already 
contained the same salvo, almost word for word. 

If a right of supremacy really existed, or was ad- 
mitted, then it might have been alleged that the 
kingdom, as a " sovereign fief," could not descend to an 
heir-female ; and this would have opened the way for a 
direct claim by Edward. There had as yet been no 
example in Scotland of a female sovereign; and it 
will be recollected that Edward himself, through his 
ancestress Mathilda, might have had a claim which, 
whenever desirable, power could render effectual. Ed- 
ward's latest biographer is careful to point out this : 
"Edward (he says), never for a moment forgot that he 
was merely tenant for life of the crown of England, and 
it was a matter of constant care with him to do nothing 
whereby the prerogatives of the crown might be im- 
paired. ... Of his ceaseless care on this point 
the proofs meet us in every page of his history. . . . 
In like manner, when deciding the question of the 
Scottish succession, he calls to mind that he himself is 

1 Annalt^ VoL I., p. 231. ^ Historical Document$y Vol. II., p. 160. 
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descended from a Princess of Scotland^ and he declares 
* that John Baliol ought to have seizen of the kingdom 
of Scotland, reserving, however, the right of th,e crown 
of England, whenever he or his heirs shall see fit to 
assert it.'"^ And we shall see in the sequel how the 
idea of such a direct right again and again comes up. 

That the treaty of Brigham would not have per- 
manently stood in Edward's way may be inferred from 
what immediately followed. Without warrant or ex- 
cuse, he proceeded at his own hand to appoint Anthony 
Beck, the warUke bishop of Durham, to the office of 
Lieutenant of Scotland, in name of the yet unmarried 
pair; and, when this was not resented, he further 
demanded that all the places of strength in the 
kingdom should be deUvered to him. To the honour 
of the then keepers of the Scottish castles, they re- 
fused compUance, " in name of the community."* But 
the high-handed character of the demand seems not 
the less significant ; and it is alleged that at this time 
Edward was addressing private writs to his friends, 
in which he assumed the title of lord superior of 
Scotland. Before leaving the matter of the treaty 
of Brigham, the reader will not fail to observe how, 
whatever may have been Edward's secret designs, as a 
pubHc transaction, it effectually negatives the existence 
of any real, admitted, or tangible, right of supremacy 
on the part of the English crown. If such a right 
truly existed, the whole proceedings were in palpable 
violation of the best established rules of that feudal 
law about which Edward pretended to be so scrupulous; 
because, in that case, it would have been his duty, as 
well as his privilege, to assume, on his own r^sponsi- 
biUty, the guardianship and custody of the minor 
vassal and her estate. 

J The Qreateat of the PlantagemU^ p. 275. 2 AnnaU^ Vol. I., p. S35-6. 
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Speculations as to the probable effects of this treaty- 
are, however, vain. It was, indeed, written in the Book 
of providence, that Scotland and England were to be 
peacefully united, by means of a marriage — but not 
at this time. While all parties, from different motives, 
were anxiously awaiting the arrival of the infant bride, 
the news came, first, that she had sailed from Norway, 
and, almost immediately after, that she had sickened 
and died, in course of the voyage, at Orkney : This 
event, fraught with such momentous consequences 
to Scotland, happened in the month of September, 
A.D. 1290. 

Bruce immediately assembled his friends at Perth, 
and anything approaching unanimity might have 
settled him on the throne. But, as we have seen, 
there were others interested, and chiefly Baliol. 
Between these two, and perhaps Comyn, any armed 
contest must have lain ; and it might have been well 
for Scotland had they thus fought out the question at 
home, in place of accepting an ambitious neighbour as 
an umpire. Such a war would, no doubt, have in- 
volved much suffering, for a time ; but it would not 
necessarily have endangered the national independence, 
or left behind tiiose dregs of foreign influence which 
so frequently marred the peace and prosperity of the 
kingdom. England herself afterwards went through 
such an ordeal, in the wars of the Roses, between the 
houses of York and Lancaster, in which she suffered 
severely. But no one, it is thought, Mali venture to 
suggest that it would have been better for England 
had a powerful monarch of France been called in to 
settle the succession, who, founding upon homages by 
former kings of England, for French provinces, and 
by the aid of frauds and forgeries, might, like Edward, 
have attempted to seize the crown himself, thereby 
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leading to desolating national wars, ending, it might 
have been, with a repetition of the Norman conquest. 

The contest in Scotland was to assmne another 
shape. Baliol had a special friend in William Frazer, 
bishop of Saint Andrews, one of the guardians, who 
addressed a letter to the king of England, which has 
become a memorable historical document, like many 
others, alike for what it contains, and does not con- 
tain. Obviously in the knowledge of the queen's 
illness, if not of her actual death, the bishop 
addressed Edward: — "To the most excellent prince, 
and most revered lord. Sir Edward, by the grace of 
Grod most illustrious king of England, lord of Ire- 
land, and duke of Guienne, his devoted chaplin, 
William, by divine permission, humble minister of 
the Church of Saint Andrew, in Scotland wisheth 
health, and fortunes." The writer refers to the 
negt>tiations which had been concluded, and proceeds, 
" which answer of yours being heard, and imderstood, 
tlie faitliful noWosik and a certain part of the community 
of Scotland, retumeil infinite thanks to your Highness; 
and your foresaid ambassadors and we set ourselves to 
hasten our st^ps towards the parts of Orkney, to 
confer with the ambassadors of Norway. But there 
sounded through the people a sorrowful rumour that 
our said Lady should be dead, on which account the 
kingdom of Scotland is disturbed, and the community 
distracted. And the said rumour being published. 
Sir Robert de Brus, who before did not intend to 
c!<)ino to the aforesaid meeting, came with a great 
iM)W(ir to confer with some who were there. But 
wli/it he intends to do, or how to act, as yet we know 
not. Hut the Earls of Mar and Athole are collecting 
irn Hiiiiy ; and some other nobleB^|^ihe land are 
ilmwin^ in thuir party, and on ift ^^^^ there is 
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fear of a general war and great slaughter of men 
unless the Highest, by means of your industry, and 
good service, apply a speedy remedy." Then follow 
some expressions of doubt of the queen's death ; an4 
the letter concludes, — " If Sir John Baliol comes to 
your presence, we advise you to take care so to treat 
(or confer) with him, that in any event your honour 
atid advantage may be preserved. If it turn out that 
our foresaid Lady has departed this life, and may it 
not be so, let your excellency deign if you please to 
approach towards the march, for the consolation of the 
people of Scotland, and for saving the shedding of 
blood, so that the faithful men of the kingdom may 
keep their oath inviolate, and set over them for king, 
him who of right ought to have the succession, if so 
be that he vnllfolloiv your counsel J^^ 

Bishop Frazer belonged to one of the alien Norman 
families, and was among those who negotiated the 
convention of Salisbury and treaty of Brigham. 
HUs letter was dated at Leuchars, in Fife, the 7th of 
October, and is remarkable for several things, negative 
and positive. Although evidently coming from a 
humble worshipper of the English king — ^if not a 
deUberate traitor — ^it contains no allusion to any ac- 
knowledged or supposed right of superiority, such as 
was afterwards put forward. It proves the writer to 
have been a partizan of John Baliol, It shows what 
he, and others similarly situated, were prepared to do 
for partizan objects; and it gives a key to Edward's sub- 
sequent preference of Baliol as one disposed to consider 
his " honour and advantage," and ready to " follow his 
counsel." That letter appears to have been the only 
real foundation for the popular belief about Edward's 

1 Annaliy a.d. 1290, Vol. L, p. 289 ; National ManutcripU^ Part L, 
No. Izz., p. 36. 
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having been appointed as an arbiter by the community 
of Scotland — if we except individual communications, 
by the competitors themselves, or their interested 
friends and supporters. Hailes, Tytler, and more 
recently Burton, alike maintain this conclusion, and 
the author of The Greatest of the Plantagenets advances 
nothing else, excepting a reference to Sir Francis 
Palgrave's phantom Seven Earls. ^ Edward s memory 
may therefore be fairly freed from the stain of having 
prostituted the office of arbiter, chosen by a com- 
munity, so as to steal from them their Kberties. The 
popular beUef may, however, be easily traced to the 
circumstance, that such arbitrations were not then 
unusual, and that the forms of procedure actually 
adopted by Edward were appropriate to such an 
arrangement. Louis IX. of France had been called 
in as arbiter between Henry III. and his barons; 
and Edward himself had acted in the same capacity, 
in disputes between continental princes. Referring to 
a passage in the Annals of Waverley, Tytler puts the 
matter of Edward's plans in a single sentence : — " The 
motives of Edward's conduct, and the true history of 
his influence, are broadly and honestly stated in these 
words by an old EngUsh historian, 'The Eing of 
England having assembled his privy council and 
chief nobiUty, told them that he had it in his mind 
to bring under his dominion the king and realm of 
Scotland, in the same manner that he had subdued 
the kingdom of Wales.'" This agrees with the passage 
from Fordun already noticed. " 

1 pp. 177-80. 

2 Tytler, Vol. I., p. 85. At the same time, it is but fair to give the 
commentary, by the author of The Greatest of the Plantagenets, upon this 
passage. He says Tytler has " given onlt/ so much as suited his purpose ; '* 
and he himself supplies what had been omitted, in these words, — **He 
(Ei]whri\), therefore, moved his army into those parts ; whiig^jp|| ft Aort 
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The first overt act was a summons, by Edward, on 
16th April, 1291, to the barons of the northern 
counties, amongst whom were John de Baliol, Robert 
de Bruce, John Comyn, and William de Ros, four at 
least of the expectant claimants, to meet him at 
Norham, on the 3rd of June following; and a man- 
date was issued to the sheriflfe of York, Northumber- 
land, Lancaster, Westmoreland, and Cumberland, to 
assemble the feudal array of these counties at the 
same rendezvous. This is matter of documentary 
evidence/ It appears he had also, in some shape or 
other, invited certain of the nobility and clergy of 
Scotland to a meeting to be held at the same place 
on an earlier day. What were the particular terms 
of this invitation, its professed object, or the various 
parties to whom it was addressed, can only now be 
inferred from what followed. But we are enabled to 
read a relative document, in the shape of letters of 
safe conduct, dated 4th May, addressed by Edward 
to his bailies and others, in favour of W. bishop of 
St. Andrews, R. bishop of Glasgow, and "other 
magnates of Scotland,'* and those who might accom- 
pany them, while they should " come to Norham, 
remain there, and return, regarding matters of the 
kingdom of Scotland." The most important part of 
this document is the declaration that " the appearance 

time, he gained possession of the said kingdom of Scotland." The author 
then adds, ^ Thus we see that this passage is only one instance out of 
hundreds which might be adduced, showing that the old chroniclers often 
put down, under the date of one year, facts which properly belong to 
another ;" and then he goes on to argue that, as Scotland ''had no king'' 
in ] 291, as Edward did not move an army into Scotland, or gain possession 
of the realm, that year, the passage in the Waverley Annals must refer to 
the subsequent period of 1 296. Whether the statement of the contemporary 
chronicler, or this criticism on his language, at the distance of nearly six 
centuries, is to be accepted, we leave the reader to determine. 
1 Annals, a.d. 1291, Vol. I., p. 242. 
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of these bishops and magnates should not be drawn 
into a custom, or consequence, or a law of the king- 
dom of Scotland, through which, in future time, any 
prejudice might be created."^ 

Occupying a wooded rising ground, on the English 
brink of the river Tweed, within a distance of seven 
miles from Berwick, may still be seen the remains of 
the castle of Norham, already more than once referred 
to. At the time in question, it was one of the most 
formidable of those fortresses erected by the castle- 
building Normans, as a defence for themselves, or a 
menace to their neighbours, as occasion might require. 
Within this ominous rendezvous, on the 1 0th day of 
May, A.D. 1291, were opened the proceedings of the 
greatest mock trial known in history, in which a king, 
assisted by a hundred and four assessors, was the so- 
called judge, the disposal of a crown the ostensible 
subject ; but, the real issue was, the fate of a nation. 
Here assembled the puissant Edward, king of Eng- 
land, lord of Ireland, and duke of Aquitane, his 
prelates and barons, and their respective retinues: 
Here, too, were to be found the leading candidates 
for the crown, including several of those very barons 
summoned for the approaching 3rd of June. Hither 
also came a number of other Scottish nobles and 
clergy, some of them, no doubt, with honest purposes 
in their minds, but others the adherents and supporters 
of those who, the event sufficiently proved, had pre- 
determined to barter their adopted country's inde- 
pendence for personal objects. The Scottish portion 
of this assembly has been often referred to as the 
" Estates," or " Parliament," but for this there seems 

1 Historical Documents, edited by the Rev. Joseph Stevenaoii, 1870^ 
Vol. I., p. 227. 
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to be no foundation whatever. Edward's retinue 
included a remarkable personage, in the shape of a 
notary public of the Holy Koman Empire, Johannes 
Erturi de Cadamo by name, whose duty it was to 
record the proceedings, with all that formality and 
precision for which the Normans had become dis- 
tinguished, showing how thoroughly the king had 
prepared for what was to follow. 

Within the castle, or after adjourning to an adjoining 
church, in presence of this miscellaneous assemblage, 
Edward proceeded to open his plans. By the mouth 
of his justiciary, Roger Brabazon, whom we shall meet 
with occasionally hereafter on remarkable occasions, 
he delivered an address, in which he alluded in 
eloquent terms to the God-like attribute of justice," 
to the affectionate zeal he entertained for the wel- 
fare of the people of Scotland, and the "personal 
interest," he had in the peax^e and prosperity of 
the realm — to secure which he had come from 
distant regions, and had asked them to meet with 
him ; protesting that he meant not to encroach on 
the rights of any one, but as Lord Paramount of 
the kingdom to administer justice between the com- 
petitors for the crown ; and concluding with a request, 
at this time studiously polite, that, to enable him the 
better to do justice in these all-important matters, all 
present would acknowledge his claim as Over Lord. 
This request was prefaced or accompanied by a state- 
ment of the arguments on which the claim was founded, 
somewhat similar to that formerly noticed as presented 
to the Pope on a later occasion — ^including the story of 
Brutus the Trojan and his sons, the miracle performed 
by Athelstane Math the assistance of St. John of 
Beverley, a formal account of the treaty of Falaise, 
suppressing the <drcumstance of that transaction having 
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been annulled by king Richard, with what even the 
grave Dr. Henry describes as " scraps out of abbey 
chronicles, and other English histories, many of them 
unfairly quoted; a very poor performance, more like 
the work of a chicaning attorney than of a great king."* 

The formal record made by Edward's notary public 
does not, of course, notice the circumstance; but 
historians, almost without exception, have asserted 
that, by the Scots (those at least not parties to the 
scheme), the demand thus made was received with 
surprise and dismay ; that they declared they were 
ignorant of any such right of superiority, and insisted 
that " while the throne was vacant " such a claim 
ought not to be urged. All having hitherto gone 
smoothly, the obstacles thus raised seem to have 
thrown the king so much off his guard that he ex- 
claimed, "jBy Holy JEdwardy whose crown I wear^ I 
will vindicate my just rights, or perish in the attempt /"* 
Doubts have been expressed as to this, as being incon- 
sistent with Edward's usually cautious conduct ; but we 
shall meet with other instances of similar imperious 
language. Meantime, the fact depends on the authority 
of Hemingford, one of the most esteemed of the English 
chroniclers ; and that there might be no mistake about 
the matter, he adds, " and, to make this speech good, 
the king had issued writs for the assembling of his 
army, so that, in case of the demand being resisted, 
he might conquer all resistance even to the death." ^ 

Edward was, however, too politic not to see his error. 
So, first, a day's delay was allowed, for consultation and 
deliberation ; and, that being too obvious a mockery, 
the delay was extended to three weeks, at the end of 

1 Henry^s History of Qreat Britain, 5th Ed., Vol. VII., p. 82, 

2 Annans J Vol. I., p. 244 ; quoting Hemingford, I., 33. 

3 Tytler s History, Vol. I., p. 86 ; quoting Hemingford, I., 33. 
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which the prelates, nobles, and community of Scotland 
were invited to bring forward whatever they could in 
opposition to the claim of supremacy — showing, in- 
cidentally but conclusively, that the claim had been 
disputed. This adjournment, singularly enough, brought 
the next meeting down to the time fixed for the 
assembling of Edward's army. But as, under such 
circumstances, he could scarcely expect the Scots to 
cross the river, the meeting took place at Holly-well- 
haugh, opposite to Norham, and within the Scottish 
border.^ 

1 Historians differ as to whether Edward summoned his army to assemble 
during six weeks from Easter, so as to have it present at tiie meeting of 
10th May, as a means of overawing the Scots, or on the dapse of six weeks 
from Easter, so as to bring it to the place of rendezvous only on 3rd June. 
The difference seems to tarn upon the correct translation of a single word 
of the summons itself. The barons are commanded to meet the king 
'' apud Norham a die Paschae proximo fiUuro in 9ex septimaruUy ad facien- 
dum nobis servitittm veatrum praedictum," Is the word ''in" to be trans- 
lated *' in course of — or '' during,'' '' for" ? Hume must have read the 
sentence according to the second of these meanings, because he distinctly 
says that ''Edward, carrying with him a great army, advanced to the 
frontiers, and invited the Scottish parliament and all the competitors to 
meet with him in the castle of Norham ;" and again, " When the Scottish 
barons assembled in this place, they found themselves betrayed into a 
situation in which it was impossible for them to make any defence. The 
king of England, at the head of a powerful army, lay at a veiy small 
distance, etc" (Chap, xiii, Sect 6). Henry must have read the passage in 
the same way, for he says, " Edward came to the place of meeting attended 
by a splendid court and a powerful army " (Book lY., Chap, i.. Sect 2). 
Bedpath, in his History of the Borders, is even more precise, and puts the 
matter thus : " Having arrived at Darlington about the middle of April, 
Edward thence issued summonses to fifty-seven of his military tenants, to 
accompany him with horses, arms, and all the service they owed him, at 
Norham for six weeks, reckoning from Easter. ... On the lOth of 
May, being the fifteenth day after Easter, the king was at Norham" 
(year 1291 — ^p. 171). On the other hand, Hailes, who quotes the passage 
from the Fcedera^ reads it that the barons were to " assemble at Norham, 
with all their powers, six weeks after Easter, t.e., on the 3rd of June" 
(AnnaiSf A.D. 1291, Vol. I., p. 242), and l^ler and Burton adopt this 
reading. The author of Tk0 OrmOmi piA^ FkuUagenets seems to think 
this a great point gained far bk ^^hMjf^HHfe^ ^ "^^^ small things do 
historical controversies ■omiliiMiJ^^^^^^'Hlfc text we have followed 
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Here, then, on the 2nd of June, came no fewer than 
eight different claimants for the orown of Scotland, 
namely, 1, Rohert de Bruce, lord of Annandale; 2, 
Florence count of Holland ; 3, Sir John de Hasting 
of Abergaveny; 4, Patrick Dunbar, earl of March; 
5, William de Ros ; 6, "William de Vesci ; 7, Robert 
de Finkeny; and 8, Nicholas de Soulis. On the 
following day appeared, 9, John de Baliol, lord of 
Galloway; and, by his procurator, 10, John Comyn of 
Badenoch : At later stages appeared, 1 1, Patrick 
Galythly; 12, Roger de Mandevelle; and, 13, Eric, 
king of Norway. With the exception of the count of 
Holland, Dunbar earl of March, Patrick Gtalythly, and 
king Eric, all these were of Norman extraction, and, 
generally, held possessions in England. Bruce and 
Baliol especially were in this position. 

The proceedings were resumed by the chancellor of 
England, eis representing his master. The prelates, 
nobles, and community of Scotland were called upon 
to produce their answers to the claim of supremacy, 
and any evidences to ■pro^ the negative that Edward 
was not lord superior. The prelates and nobles, 
according to the record, as presea^ed in the Great 
Roll, made no answer — but nothing is there said 
about the community. As Mr. Burton has shown, 
however,^ another copy of the roll haa been recently 
found, containing a suppre^ed passage—" suppressed, 

Hailea, not onlj because his readiog seems accurate, but because tn suppose 
that Edward asked the Scots to meet hiiu iu preseoce of an army alre&djr 
aBBembled, aad that those who were not actually bought aud sold croBsed 
the Tweed in the face of such au army, would be as impeachmeut against 
the Cfinimou sense of both parties. That army was clearly meant for 
ultimatu intimidation and coercion ; but, to render it useful, it haboTsd 
uiit to appear prematurely ; The bucinesa waa not ''iif In hv tr.iiiwiiti^d iiia 
dity, and the 3rd of June waa near euough at baud to si'cui-c ihe kings 
piirjiose. Thia ia the simple conimun sense of the matter. 
1 }/i*tvrg. Vol. II., p. 207. 
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no one can question, with dee^;n" — frnn irfaich it ap- 
pears that the CommmiitT did, in pMDt of &ct, make 
an answer, though it was declared (by^ Edward bimaplf^ 
of course) to contiun " nUiU ^kox" — nothing e&ctnal 
as an answer to the claim. The chancellw proceeded 
to say that Edward " bad declared himself ready to 
admit any such evidences, if more cogent than his 
own" — necessarily according to his own opinioo; and 
that, "as the Scots had profliiced nothing, he was 
resolved, as lord paramount, to determine the ques- 
tion of succession."' 

Thereupon the various competitors were asked 
"whether they acknowledged Edward as lord para- 
mount, and were willing to ask and receive judgment 
from him accordingly," when they all, beginning with 
Bruce, "expressly, definitively, publicly, and openly de- 
clared their assent." Baliol and Comyn afterwards 
did likewise. Edward himself then made a speech, 
full of fair promises, "expressing his trust in divine 
aid, and' his hope that the whole business would be 
concluded to the glory of God." At the same time, he 
" protested that his claim to the property of Scotland 
should remain entire."* 

This being done, the competitors approaching the 
lord paramount, humbly acknowledged his right of 
superiority, and craved jiidgment upon their claims : 
In testimony of this, a formal instrument was drawn 
up, and sealed by the candidates present, to the same 
effect ; ail which was embodied in a precept, copies 
whereof were distributed among the various religious 
houses, for preservation and publication. We know 
goieraUy the position of Baliol and Bruce, as English 
leudatories. But the natural suspicion arising from 
tiiia is deepened as, glancing over the contents of the 

«»»«> ■ Ibid, Vol. I., p. S48. 
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first volume of the Historical Documents^ recently 
published, we read such entries as these: — "1290, 
Oct. 14. The debts of John de Balliol respited, he 
being about to go abroad in the service of King 
Edward," page 201. "1290, Nov. 16. John Balliol 
secures to Anthony Bek, bishop of Durham, an 
annual rent of 500 marks in Scotland, under certain 
conditions," p. 203. Turning to this deed itself, we 
find it is granted in the assumed character of " Heir 
of the kingdom of Scotland." " 1291, June 8. The 
King grants certain favors to Bobert Bruce, lord 
of Annandale, and Alexander de Balliol," p. 232. 
"1293, July 23. King Edward respites the pay- 
ment of debts due to him by Robert de Bruce, earl 
of Carrick," p. 402, These were the men who led 
the way in the surrender of Scotland's independence. 

All the competitors agreed that "seizin of the king- 
dom of Scotland" should be given to Edward, and 
the various " strengths " delivered into his possession. 
Tlie guardians, and keepers of castles, accordingly, 
surrendered these to commanders selected by the 
king. An universal homage was now demanded: 
Tluvse who appeared and acquiesced, were admitted 
to the kings peace: Those who came and refused, 
\v\nx^ to be am^ted : Those who absented themselves, 
Init j^mt excuses, were to have these excuses tried 
uo\t jvirliainont : and "those who neither came nor 
Nx^nt ovousivs wore to be committed to close custody."^ 
\ i h^s Ihvu Si^id that after " seizin of the kingdom " 
h.^xl Uvn jcfivon, the actual custody was surrendered by 
t\i\\.H^\J t^^ tho j^fuanlians. This we do not profess to 
uu\^M's^^mr HJi it is quite certain he retained posses- 
*t^>NM \\|' tho \\^stK>s, and otherwise power over the 
i^«au>' kuv^xUxin. Tlio evidence o^iii|ta|||L supplied by 

' * -.♦A X.Hi I. jv ;JXt Burtan'a' ' ^%E'P>^>S> 
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recently published papers. In the Historical Docu- 
mentSy already referred to, may be seen a series of 
"Receipts for wages," by the wardens appointed to 
the various castles, and other relative documents, ex- 
tending over this period, from which several signifi- 
cant facts are evident. In the first place, it appears 
that the so-called guardians themselves were really 
appointed by Edward, and held oflfice as his nominees. 
For this, the reader may consult two writs, one dated 
18th August, 1291, addressed by these nominal 
guardians to the chamberlain, authorising certain 
payments to the late chancellor; the other dated 
28th Febiniary, 1292, addressed to the chancellor, 
authorising payments to certain keepers of the castles 
of Wigton, Kirkcudbright, and Dumfries. In both of 
these, the address runs thus : — " W. and R. by divine 
permission bishops of St. Andrews and Glasgow, 
John Comyn, James the Steward, and Brian Fitz 
Alan, guardians of the kingdom of Scotland, by the 
. most serene Prince, the lord Edward, by the grace 
of God illustrious king of England, appointed; to 
Sir Alexander de BaUol, Chamberlain of the said 
kingdom, greeting."^ In the next place, it appears 
that the chamberlain of the kingdom, by or through 
whom all payments to civil and miUtary oflSicers were 
made, was the servant of Edward : From beginning 
to end of the receipts referred to, Alexander de 
BaUol appears in this capacity, while, in many 
instances, the recipients formally describe themselves 
as officers of king Edward's, and their "wages" as 
payable by him; and, in one instance, at least, we 
have a writ by Edward himself to the chancellor, 

payments by the chamberlain, 
ibed as "Our chosen and faithful 

Documents^ Vol. I., pp. 243, 278. 
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Alexander de Baliol, Chamberlam of Scotland.'*^ So, 
the chancellor also is described, and describes himself, 
as Edward'8 official. This may be seen from several 
of the documents referred ta At first, the chancellor 
is R bishop of Caithness (p. 238); but, by-and-by, 
Edward, through the English '' Bishop of Bath and 
Wells " appoints William, bishop of Dumfries, to be 
chancellor (p. 276). In the next place, we find, by 
numerous receipts for wages for the custody of 
different castles, that all the '' strengths " of the king- 
dom are in the hands of Anglo-Norman wardens and 
garrisons. On 13th August, 1291, we find Sir Ralph 
Basset of Drayton, who becomes hereafter so con- 
spicuous on the field of Falkirk, granting a receipt for 
40 marks " for wages allowed to me by my Lord the 
King ; " and describing himself as " Warden of the 
castle of Edinburgh, appointed by the illustrious King 
of England, Lord Superior of Scotland" (p. 240). 
A similar receipt by Sir Balph will be found under 
date 13th February, 1292 (p. 274). Then we have 
William de BojrviUe, for the castles of Dumfries, 
Wigton, and Kirkcudbright ; Norman Darcy, for the 
castle of Stirling; William de Braytoft, for those of 
Inverness and DingwaD ; Peter Burdet, for Berwick ; 
Bryan Fitz Allan, at one time for Dundee and 
Forfar — ^who parades his master's title as " Lord 
Paramount of the kingdom of Scotland'* — and, at 
another time, for Roxburgh and Jedburgh; John de 
Guilford, for Aberdeen; Richard de Smethope, for 
Aboyne ; Robert de Gray, for Banff; Patrick Grant, 
for Cluny ; Nicholas de Segrave (whom we shall meet 
again), for Ayr and Dumbarton ; Walter de Curry, 
for Dumfries, Wigton, and Kirkcudbright; Thomas 
Braytoft, for Nairn and Cromarty ; Bi chard Siwaid^ 

^ Histoincal Documents^ V< 
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for Galloway and Nithsdale; John de Guilford, for 
Aberdeen and Kincardine; Henry de Ryther, for 
Aberdeen and Kincardine.^ These receipts come 
down to 3rd November, 1292, the last being by John 
de Guilford, for wages "allowed me by the lord the 
king of England for custody of the castle of Aber- 
deen." Many of them are simply receipts without 
such explanations; but there are a sufficient number 
showing the position of these wardens. It was 
during this period of Anglo-Norman occupation, 
while homages were being exacted and enforced, that 
WilUam Wallace's father is said to have been slain. 

We do not propose going through the details of the 
procedure that followed.^ The discussion was adjourned 
from time to time, the meeting being held sometimes 
at Norham and sometimes at Berwick. So far as the 
competition was concerned, there were " Claims" and 
" Statements," "Answers," "Rejoinders," and " Kepli- 
cations," "Pleas" and "Arguments," all drawn up 
with legal amphtude and formality. The claimants, 
Baliol and Bruce, for themselves and those who con- 
curred with them, respectively, were required each to 
nominate forty so-called commissioners or assessors, 
while Edward should name twenty-four, or such other 
number as he thought necessary. There were ques- 
tions put to those commissioners, to the English 
parliament, and to foreign jurists, as to the laws by 
which the matter at issue should be determined: 
Whether the fief (that is to say, the kingdom of 
Scotland) was partible (i.e, divisible) or indivisible? 
Whether it might be treated as any other English 
earldom or barony? Whether the nearest in blood 

1 HitUMrieal DoeumenUj Vol. I., pp. 240-35C. 

tlb-lpM^ J*B9Mli will be found detailed in Sir Francis Palgrave's 

Mly in the second volume of Burton's HUtory. 
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should succeed, or might be excluded by one, a step 
farther removed but descended of another branch 1 and 
so forth. 

It soon became evident that the real contest was 
among the descendants of Earl David, as the common 
ancestor, and that the other claimants had no case. 
Some of these traced their descenjb from a more distant 
stock ; others came through illegitimate channels ; and, 
as to others, again, their claims were quite illusory. 
But they all served the purposes of introducing division 
into the coimcils of the Scottish leaders, comphcating 
the proceedings, and increasing the nimiber of those 
who publicly acknowledged Edward's character of 
superior lord. The legal question was, as already 
indicated, whether Bruce, as grandson and nearest of 
blood to Earl David, should succeed, or Baliol, a 
great-grandson, should be preferred, as representing 
David's eldest daughter, Margaret. Baliol and Bruce 
contended for the indivisibility of the kingdom. Bruce 
also maintained a special plea, founded on the circum- 
stance that Alexander II. had declared his will that 
he (Bruce) should be his heir to the throne, failing 
issue of his body, and that this had been sanctioned by 
the estates at the time — which appears to have been 
true. But the answer was sustained, that Alexander 
had left issue, and so the condition had failed. When 
it appeared that judgment was to go in favour of 
Baliols plea, Bruce changed his ground, and main- 
tained, with de Hastings, who represented Earl David's 
third daughter, that the kingdom vxis divmblej and 
should be portioned between the descendants of Earl 
David's three daughters — reserving to Baliol the 
" kingly dignity," as representing the eldest 
answer of the assessors was, that the fief was ii 
and i\iB plea was disallowed. All this Jiy 
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variance with the popular account of Bruce's conduct 
in this great national emergency, which represents him 
as indignantly rejecting Edward's offer of the crown 
unless he " held it in freest royalty as his elders before 
him." 

Finally, on the 17th of November, 1292, within the 
hall of the castle of Berwick-on-Tweed, eight of the 
competitors having expressly withdrawn, and Comyn 
and Mandeville having failed to appear, judgment was 
pronounced in these terms : — 

'* As it is admitted that the kingdom of Scotland is indivisible, 
and, as the king of England must judge of the rights of Am tubfects 
according to the laws and usages of the kingdoms over which he reigns; 
and as, by the laws and usages of England and Scotland, in the suc- 
cession to indivisible heritage, the more remote in degree, of the first 
line of descent, is preferable to the nearer in degree of the second line ; 
therefore it is decreed that John Baliol shall have seisin of the 
kingdom of Scotland/'^ 

So ended the attempt to dispose of the Scottish 
crown by means of a great law suit. But, as we have 
already suggested, this could not have been the real 
object of all the elaborate procedure of the last 
eighteen months. What did it signify to the people 
of Scotland whether the law of regal succession should 
be settled in favour of " the more remote of the first 
line," rather than " the nearer in degree of the second 
hne," that they, or their alleged representatives, should 
have been kept in attendance upon the court of a 
supposed lord superior for a period of eighteen 
months, performing all manner of degrading cere- 
monies, in order to have that point disposed of? 
Apart from personal qualities — had there been any- 
qf ibe kind in question — what did it matter to 
a Baliol or a Bruce occupied the throne ? 

Tke Foedera, Vol. IL, p. 689. 
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Nothing in either case. So there most hare been some 
other object in view, and that was, the establishmi^it 
of the long-KX>yeted, though preyionaly ncm-existent 
right of feudal supremacy — as a stepping-stone to 
something else. In confirmation of this, let us note 
the different steps of progress as they occur, apart 
from the merely legal discussion. 

The first step, as we have seen, was the summoning 
by Edward of a powerful army to meet him at Nor- 
ham, simultaneously with his invitation to the com- 
petitors to assemble there for conference If we accept 
the passage already quoted from Hemingford, for 
nothing more, it is proof of this fiek^t ; and it is quite 
immaterial whether the summons was for Easter, or for 
the 3rd of June. It may be asked, then, if Edward 
was about to hold a conference with the competitors 
for the crown, and the prelates and nobility of Scot- 
land, either in the character of an arbiter voluntarily 
chosen, or in the character of recognised suzerain of 
the kingdom, whose right and duty it was to determine 
the pending dispute, for what purpose was this army 
assembled, or summoned? It seems impossible to 
answer otherwise than for the purpose of intimidation, 
and coercion if necessary. 

The second step was, the bringing forward by 
Edward of a carefully prepared ccwe, on his own 
behalf. And again it may be asked, what was the 
meaning, or object of this % If the kings of England 
were, and had been from time inmiemorial, suzerains 
of Scotland, exercising a control over the affairs of a 
vassal kingdom, should not this have appeared in 
notorious and unmistakeable public acts? And how 
did it come to be necessary to establish such a right, 
more than two hundred years after the Norman 
cony uest of England, by reference to such things as 
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the fable of Brutus the Trojan, and the miracle of 
Athelstane and St. John of Beverley ; by fiuch 
chicanery as parading the treaty of Falaise, and 
suppressing the fact, well known to himself at least, 
of the charter by Richard to William the Lion ; or 
by accumulating scraps from monkish chronicles, never 
heard of until they were wanted and searched out V 
To an unbiased mind, it must appear that, even by 
themselves, these elaborate eflforts to set up the 
alleged supremacy, are conclusive evidence against its 
previous existence, which no amount of dogmatic 
assertion, antiquarian trifling, or special pleading, can 
ever set aside. 

Connected with this, comes the demand to have 
that supremacy publicly acknowledged by the litigants 
and their friends, as a preliminary to any procedure, 
and the charters exacted from them, and carefully 
pubhshed to the world. When, it may be asked, was 
it ever heard of, before or since, that it was necessary 
for the parties in a suit to put on record an admission 
of the judge's jurisdiction, before proceeding to plead ? 
If Baliol, Bruce, and the other claimants, did really, 
as has since been represented, come into the court of 
the lord superior ^ to submit a question falling within 
his cognisance, where was the necessity for such 
admissions and acknowledgments? But even those 
charters themselves only make the evidence against 
the claim the more conclusive. On the 2nd day 
of June, the competitors present acknowledged 
Edwards supremacy, and did homage accordingly; 
and immediately afterwards the whole, including 
Bruce and Baliol, put their seals to a parchment, 

1 See ''Writ to the Prior of Chester to examine his Chronicles for 
historical evidence reflpecting the affairs of Scotland, 21 March, 1291.'' 
Hitkmcd DocummUs, VoL L, p. Z22. 
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in which they say, not that they have come before 
an already known and recognised jud^e, but, "Seeing 
that we profess to have right to the kingdom of 
Scotland, and to set forth, maintain, and declare 
that right before that pei-son who has most power, 
jurisdiction and reason to try our right ; and the 
noble prince Sir Edward, by the grace of Grod king 
of England, has shown to us, by good and sufficient 
reasons, that to him belongs, and that he ought to 
have, the sovereign lordship of the said kingdom of 
Scotland, and the cognisance of hearing, trying, and 
determining our right ; we, of our own will, without 
any manner of force or constraint, mil, concede, and 
grant to receive justice before him," and so forth. 
On the following day, the same pai-tiea, in putting their 
seals to another document, authorising delivery to 
Edward of the " whole land and castles of Scotland," 
make use of the same phraseoli^fy, "we will, concede, 
and grant," etc. This was certainly strange language to 
put into the mouths of the vassals of a sovereign lord, 
whose right and title were indisputable. We know now 
precisely what were " the good and sufficient reasons " 
shown to these competitors — or rather conspirators. 

The documents, thus noticed, were forthwith em- 
bodied in a "Precept," addressed, as we have seen, 
to the various religious houses, amongst others, to 
the Prior of the convent of Christ church at Canter- 
bury, and the reason assigned for this sums up the 
evidence : — " Wherefore we command you that ye 
cause the same to be recorded in your chronicles, _^ 
a perpetual memorial of the transaction " ' — a proceeds 
ing apparently suggested by king Athelstane'a j 
miracle, as commemorated by the ser^iLe in the! 
church of Beverley. 

I Sec J'ulioital Fac limUet, Purt I,, plate Ixxi, mid Purl i 
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The next thing to be noticed is the reappearance 
of the salvo occurring in the treaty of Brigham. 
On 3rd June, after the competitors had pubUcly 
assented to the demand of the Enghsh chancellor, 
that dignitaiy as pubUcly protested, " that although 
the Ejng now only asserted his right of superiority, 
with the view of giving judgment in this competition, 
he meant not to reUnquish his right of property in 
the kingdom of Scotland, acclaimable hereafter, in 
manner and time convenient." Edward himself, after 
expressing his "trust in divine aid," and hope that 
"all would be conducted to the glory of God," also 
" protested that his claim to the property of Scotland 
should remain entire." And, again, when pronouncing 
the judgment already quoted, he formally renewed 
his protest, "that this judgment should not impair 
his claim to the property of Scotland."^ 

Such protests and caveats were utterly inconsistent 
with a bona fde enquiry and judgment, for settling 
the succession to the throne. They meant one of two 
things, or perhaps both alternatively: Either "this 
most insidious refinement in politics," as Hailes calls 
it,^ that it should be reserved to Edward if, and when, 
he found it convenient, to maintain that the judgment 
to be given should be void, and that he might claim 
a direct property in the kingdom, on the plea that it 
was not descendible to heirs-female, and so lapsed to 
birn as feudal superior; or that he himself might 
claim directly, as representing his ancestress Mathilda, 
daughter of Malcolm Canmore. This last may seem 
a remote contingency, but, singularly enough, it was 
shadowed forth, and the basis laid for it, in course of 

Florence, count of Holland, 

A«fara Vol II., p. 589. 
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claimed through Ada, a daughter of Prince Henry, 
£sUiier of William the Lion and Earl David, and he 
proposed to exclude Baliol and Bruce, on the plea 
that their ancestor. Earl David, had been '' a felon, in 
respect of homicides^ robberies, and arsons of towns 
and houses, and as having, with banner displayed, 
evilly and disloyally the castles of his lord the king 
of England besieged, taken and levelled," in course 
of the war carried on by William the Lion against 
Henry II. This, it was argued, did, by the law of 
England, produce such a l^al corruption of blood as 
to prevent the descendants of the felon taking any 
succession/ If such a plea could be set up against 
the descendants of Earl David, how much more against 
those of king David, w^hom we have seen waging 
repeated wars against the then king of England, 
so as to let- in Edward as the descendant of David s 
sister Mathilda; and, if it had been ^'convenient'' to 
put forward that plea, who was to set it aside ? 

As indicating Edward s settled and prospective 
purpose, few things could be more significant than 
the instructions he now issued to his chief justice, 
namely, that "as the two countries were, by the 
blessing of God, united through his right of superiority, 
writs, whether issued from Westminster, or returned 
there, bearing date in Scotland, should be received 
without objection."* This was simply a high-handed 
usurpation, even assuming the existence of an admitted 
superiority. In any view of the case, Scotland was 
at least a sovereign fief, with laws and a judicature 
of its own, which could not, according to any rule or 
custom of feudal connection, be thus interfered witii 
and ignored. 

1 Burton's History, Vol. II., p. 237. 

^ J/ifiais, VoL L, J). 253 ; Burton's History^ 
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We come now to two incidents which may be 
taken together. So soon as the acknowledgment of 
superiority was formaUy made, proclaimed, and re- 
corded, Edward proceeded, as we have seen, to 
demand that the kingdom, including all castles and 
places of strength, should be committed to his hands, 
on the pretence that this was necessary, in order to 
enable him to give effect to his ultimate judgment. 
The demand was acquiesced in, so far as the com- 
petitors were concerned, as a matter of course, but 
also by the so-called guardians, Frazer, bishop of 
St. Andrews — ^the same who first invited Edward's 
interference; Wishart, bishop of Glasgow; John 
Comyn, one of the competitors; and James, the 
Steward of Scotland; and the whole country was, 
for eighteen months, placed in the hands of EngHsh 
garrisons. A single instance of recusance is recorded, 
in the case of Umfraville, earl of Angus, commanding 
the castle of Dundee, who persisted in his refusal 
until guaranteed, not only by Edward himself, but 
by all the competitors and the guardians. This being 
accomplished, the guardians were commanded, as 
previously noticed, to exact from aU ranks and 
degrees, an oath of aUegiance to Edward, as lord 
superior. A stated period was allowed for carrying 
through this process, so important in Edward's eyes; 
and stations were appointed throughout the country for 
the purpose. ^ These two steps, the successful demand 
for possession of the castles, and this systematic en- 
forcement of general homage, combined, were in fisurt 
ih^ jwst blow in the war; and we shall see, in the 
seqoely how they account for circumstances in the 
position of Sir William Wallace in 1297, which are 
80 inexplicable. 

:. XJlfi^glk Midori, VoL II., pw 224. 




Not sacL^&t:^ with the servile acknowled^liDaats 
sAt^^v obtained. Edward d«.*w issued a genenl cfrnt- 
Uii^^ion for the disooverv aitd examinatioD <^ all kinds 
of d<X'UiiieiitA to be found in Scodand. tendii^ to 
HujtjM^rt hi-» claim. The conimisaioners must be {He- 
framed to have found nothing of the kind desired, as 
nothing ever appeared. But the search itself was 
j»ignificant ; and. a^s affecting the king's houajfideSy we 
now know that his commissioners did find a letter 
by Ricliard Ca-ur-de-Lion, to William the Lion, 
promising restitution of all his rights, and also the 
cliarter following, which we have alieadr quoted at 
length. These are found carefully entered in the 
comiuissioner's Inventonr;* and yet, when Edward 
came, shortly after, to state his claims solemnly and 
in detail before the Pope, while the convention of 
Falai.se was again put forward, the existence of these 
documents, then Mng in his hands, was deliberately 
suppressed. Of this famous enquiry, the historian 
Burton remarks : — " Of one thing we may feel assured, 
tliat nowhere did king Edward find any writing to 
help him in liis claim of superiority ; if he had found 
any, they would have doubtless been heard of."- Not 
<i doubt of it. 

Again, while a pretence had been made of allowing 
tlie conijietitors and their adherents to select eighty 
aHscHHors, or advisers, to act along with twenty-four 
Kclec^ted l>y Edward from among liis own officials and 
courtiers, yet, when the two questions of national 
iinpoi-tiuice were asked, namely — according to what 
law the issue should bo tried ? and, whether there 
was anything in the position of Scotland distinguish- 
ing it from other fiefs of the English crown ? these 

1 Burton, Vol. II., pp. 225, 226, aud Note, p. 228. 
- Uistortf, Vol. II., p. 228. 
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questions were put to the English twenty-four, suc- 
cessively, but "those of Scotland" were not allowed 
a voice. ^ 

Finally, we come to the imperious and insulting 
ceremony of causing the great seal, used by the 
guardians, to be broken in pieces, and the fragments 
deposited in the English treasury, "in testimony to 
future ages of the establishment of the king of Eng- 
land's feudal superiority over Scotland."^ 

Keeping his eye upon these leading incidents, 
occurring during this great suit, as thus simply 
enumerated, the reader will be able to form an 
opinion, not only as to the character of the claim set 
up by the English king, but as to his motives and 
intentions from the outset. To any one of ordinary 
discrimination, it must be very plain, that the whole 
transaction was the result of a deliberate policy, un- 
scrupulously carried out : As to the wisdom of that 
pohcy, or its justification by existing circumstances, 
these are other matters, to be considered hereafter. 

1 Burton's History, Vol. II., p. 233. 

2 AnnaUy Vol. I., p. 269 ; Tytler, Vol. I., p. 100. 
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TUDGMENT having thus been given in favor of 
Baliol, he was solemnly exhorted by Edward to be 
" careful in doing justice to his new subjects, lest by 
giving cause of complaint he should render necessary 
the interference of his lord paramount." He then 
again performed the ceremony of homage, putting his 
seal to a formal affidavit that he did so willingly and 
in good faith. On the 30th of November, he was 
crowned at Scone, seated on the Lia Fail, or stone of 
destiny; but was still farther called upon to confiim 
all that had gone before, by repeating his homage 
in the character of a crowned king; and 
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done accordingly at Newcastle, on the day after 
Christmas, 1292. 

The vaunted policy, attributed erroneously to 
Malcolm Canmore, but really followed by his im- 
mediate successors, if we except Alexander I., has 
now borne its first fruits. The ancient independent 
kingdom of the Scots and Picts has sunk to the level 
of a Norman-English province. Her king has become 
a feudal vassal, holding his crown at the will of an 
imperious over-lord, with the consciousness that crown 
and kingdom may any day be forfeited, on pretence 
of some "feudal delinquency;" and all this has 
happened mainly through the selfish ambition of 
some, the cowardice of others, and the total absence 
of patriotic sentiment among all, upon whom that 
policy had conferred the chief power in the realm. 
Of this there can be no possible question. But much 
remains to be done before such a state of things can 
become permanent. To borrow from the historian 
Burton: — "So far as we can gather from the terms 
of the documents, it never seems to have occurred to 
the greedy litigants, or their astute legal advisers, 
that there was a fierce self-willed people, nourished 
in independence and national pride, who must be bent 
or broken before the subtleties and pedantries of the 
lord superior s court could be of any avail : Totally 
unconscious, also, they seem to have been, that the 
intricate technicaKties which dealt with a sovereign 
independent state as a mere piece of property in 
search of an owner, formed an insult never to be 
forgiven, whatever might be the cost of repudiation 
and vengeance."^ So much for the competitors and 
their oopporters. As for Edward himself, we may 

Bntai'ir Hittmjf ^fSeoOand, Vol. II., p. 247. 
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repeat the words formerly quoted from the writer in 
Blackwood's Magazine, "He had reckoned without 
one important party to the business : In his Norman 
sublimity, seeing only the persons worth seeing, the 
nobles, scarcely a step below himself in dignity and 
pretension, and of his own race, he had reckoned 
without that hitherto silent and inarticulate entity 
the Scottish people."^ We shall see how speedily the 
"feudal deUnquency" that Avas to lead to forfeiture 
came about. But, meantime, a word here, in passing, 
as to the position and character of those who had thus 
sold away the nation's independence. 

Naturally, nay unavoidably, they have been the 
objects of severe animadversion on the part of Scottish 
writers generally. Perhaps this has not been alto- 
gether warranted. A suffering people, looking at the 
events we have attempted to describe, through the 
medium of the terrible struggle that followed, could 
scarcely be expected to make necessary allowances, so 
as to form a fair estimate of individual conduct. But 
now, making every allowance, so far as individual 
character, motives, and temptations are concerned, 
the great, broad, tangible fact remains, that the con- 
duct of these men was all but fatal to their adopted 
country. It may be true that many of them were 
Anglo-Normans by birth, or descent; that they held 
lands of the English king ; that they looked to him 
as the supposed "fountain of honours and prefer- 
ments ; " that those of them who were competitors 
were playing a game for a kingdom; independent, if 
that might be, more or less, but absolutely dependent 

1 lic'spect for Mr. Burton's learning, critical acumen, and geneiml ffBt^jfriffly 
must not conceal the fact that it is often difficult to reocmcilit^ 
when the racial constitution of the Scottish nation is 
in AppeinWx, No. TI. 
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if necessary; that they might feel themselves indi- 
vidually incapable of contending with the power and 
resources of Edward ; and that, generally, they were 
void of patriotic sentiment. Indeed, we not merely 
admit but assert that they were still, in Scotland, 
mere adventurers, without a country. In the words 
of Sir Walter Scott : — " Two or three generations had 
not converted Normans into Scots. In fact, they 
were neither by birth nor manners accessible to the 
emotions which constitute patriotism. The education 
of the Normans of the thirteenth century had not 
inculcated that love of natal soil, which they could 
not learn from their roving fathers of preceding ages. 
The ideal perfection of a knight-errant was to wander 
from land to land to win renown, to gain earldoms, 
kingdoms, nay empires, by the sword. This in- 
difference to native country was expressly taught the 
aspirant to the honours of chivalry."^ The passage is 
quoted, and adopted, by the author of The Greatest of 
the Plantagenets. ^ But, when all this has been granted, 
it only brings us back to a conviction of the fatal 
character of the policy which had made such men the 
chief leaders of the nation. We shall have occasion to 
return to this subject in the sequel. 

As we have said, the " feudal delinquency " was not 
far to seek. BaUol now found himself in a totally 
different atmosphere, and one in which he was 
surrounded by diflBculties. It became known that 
the king s courts were no longer supreme. An appeal 
was taken from one of their judgments. He protested 
that by the treaty of Brigham no Scotsman, even a 
sabject, was Uable to plead forth of the realm. But 
]U8 lord paramount openly declared that, ^'notwith- 

conceflflioiiB made before BaHol became 

ff 1»7» Vol. L, p. 69. 2 p. 372. 

2 A. 
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king, he considered himself at liberty to judge in 
any case brought before him from Scotland, and to 
administer justice as lord paramount, and would, if 
necessary, summon the king of Scots himself to appear 
in his presence, within the kingdom of England." 
Following up this, he obliged BaUol formally to 
renounce and cancel, not only the treaty of Brigham, 
but every stipulation of the kind, " known to exist, or 
which might be thereafter discovered."^ Another 
appeal followed, in which the noble family of Macduff 
was concerned. BaUol was cited to appear personally; 
but, in the first instance, reftised. He was summoned 
of new, and constrained to attend, but refused to 
answer. His words are matter of record : — " I am 
king of Scotland. To the complaint of Macdufi^ or 
aught else respecting my kingdom, I dare not make 
answer without the advice of my people." So is 
Edward's reply: — "What means this refusal? You 
are my liege man : you have done homage to me, and 
you are here in consequence of my summons."* By 
the English parliament BaUol was thereupon declared 
"contumacious," and a resolution passed that three 
of the principal towns and castles of Scotland should 
be seized until he gave satisfaction. All this was 
a manifest usurpation, even assuming a right of 
suzerainty to have been known and acknowledged, 
from the outset. That it was so is candidly ad- 
mitted by Sir Francis Palgrave,^ and is practically con- 
fessed even by such an uncompromising partizan as the 
author of the Norman Conquest of England. It will 
be recollected that this writer traces the right of 
supremacy to what he styles an act of Commenda- 
tion, by a king of Scotland to Edward the elder of 

1 Hailes' An7ials, Vol. I., p. 271. 2 Annuls, Vol L, p. 279. 

8 Documents lUuatrative of the History of Scotland^ Tatroduction, p. xliii. 
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England, which, it is maintained, was *' the true 
justification of the course followed by Edward's 
glorious namesake." Let us, therefore, see how Mr. 
Freeman describes this transaction. " The commenda- 
tion (he says), in the case of Scotland and Strathclyde 
was, in form at least, a perfectly voluntary act. . . . 
The king of the EngHsh did not, by virtue of it, claim 
any jurisdiction within the dominions of his vassal. 
The individual inhabitant of Scotland stood in no 
relation to the suzerain king. The relation was a 
purely international one. The king and people of 
the Scots chose the king of England as their father 
and lord ; it became his duty to protect them against 
their enemies, and it became their duty to serve him 
against his enemies. But, with the internal manage- 
ment of the Scottish kingdom he had no concern, nor 
did this or that individual Scot become his man, or 
subject"^ — in short, it was simply a "defensive 
alUance. " With regard to the special point of 
appellate jurisdiction, however, Mr. Freeman argues : 
— " We can hardly suppose that any such right was 
contemplated in the original commendation; it is a 
notion essentially belonging to a later time. But it 
was no arbitrary invention of Edward's ; he did but 
receive the appeals which Scottish suitors brought before 
him of their own accoixl " / Apart from the accuracy 
of this, in point of fact, and whether the appeals 
were not in reahty a portion of the scheme whereby 
Baiiol was to be eventually set aside altogether, Mr. 
Freeman's argument just amounts to this : The com- 
meiidation was the basis of Edward's right; it did 
not, indeed, include any claim of jurisdiction within 
Scotland; or give any right of interference with 
the internal management of the kingdom; we can 

1 Flyman's Norman Cofiquest of England^ 2nd Ed, Vol I., p. 130. 
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hardly suppose it contemplated any right to enter- 
tain appeals from the Scottish courts ; no such thing 
had ever been heard of before, but the fact that un- 
successful litigants came to Edward, "of their own 
accord," created the right 1 If such an argument 
could be sustained, there woidd be no lack of appeal 
courts; yet this is the justification, put forward by 
Edward's latest and most confident advocate, for the 
course he followed towards the imhappy BaUol; and 
there could be no more distinct confession that that 
course was, in any view, a usurpation and a wrong. 
No doubt, this is combined with some vague specula- 
tion about changes, elsewhere, from commendations, 
to feudal holdings and the relation of superiors and 
vassals. But why such changes should necessarily 
have been imported, and imposed upon the Scots, the 
learned author fails to show. Edward's bold and im- 
perious conduct, however, fairly subdued his feeble 
vassal, who now petitioned for delay, which was 
allowed ; but, before the matter could come up again, 
the nations were at open war. 

Edward became involved in a quarrel with his own 
lord superior, Philip the Fair, king of Prance, by 
whom he was, in his turn, summoned to appear imder 
the pains of contumacy. Edward met this by a 
renunciation of allegiance to Philip, and a declaration 
of war. He called upon Baliol for aid, as his vassal ; 
but Baliol happened to be also a vassal of the French 
king, and had estates in France liable to forfeiture. 
Edward farther ordered the Scottish king to lay an 
embargo on all vessels in the ports of Scotland, so 
that no vessel, person, or goods, might pass into 
foreign parts, " until Edward's farther pleasure should 
be known." He required the attendance of many of 
the Scottish barons in his expedition to France. In 
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short, he assumed an absolute and uncontrolled authority 
over the kingdom. On the other hand, even the alien 
nobles were becoming ahve to the ignominious position 
in which the country was placed, and were devising 
measures for an opposition. From authentic documents 
recently published, we can see what was going on be- 
tween Scotland, France, and Norway. On the 3rd 
of March, 1294, PhiUp IV., king of France, orders the 
suspension of intercourse between Flanders and Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland.^ But, on 10th May, he 
orders that certain privileges be granted to Scottish 
merchants- trading in Flanders, " whom he does not 
hold as his enemies, but rather as his friends." On the 
14th of July, the same king issues a writ to his bailiff 
of Amiens, securing an indemnity for the goods of 
Scottish merchants. On the very same day, he issues 
a general order protecting the goods of Scottish mer- 
chants trading in Flanders.* On the other hand, on 
26th August, Edward directs the bishop of CarUsle, to 
lend to his favorite, the " warlike bishop of Durham," 
Anthony Beck (who we shall find so prominent in the 
war that follows), 1,000 marks, which loan is to be given 
out of " the ecclesiastical tenths of the kingdom of Scot- 
land, granted by papal rescript, in aid of the Holy 
Land," a grant that had been repudiated, and abandoned, 
a generation ago. On 6th October, the custody of the 
castle of CarUsle is committed by Edward to "his chosen 
and faithful Robert de Brus, " lord of Annandale. On 
the 16th of the same month, Edward issues a writ to 
the sheriff of Northampton, for seizing all lands, goods, 
and chattels of John Baliol and other Scots. ^ Things 
are evidently drawing rapidly towards a rupture. 

1 Historical DoeumerUSy Vol. II., p. 2. The indorsation shows the date 
to be 94— not 95. 
s Ihid, pisS> ^ ^ * Ibid., pp. 6, 7. 
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In place of responding to Edward's demands, for 
an embargo, and military aid, a parliament was con- 
vened at Scone; all Englishmen holding office were 
summarily dismissed, and a conmiittee of the estates 
appointed to act as guardians: while, practically, 
Baliol himself seems to have been deprived of power, 
an instrument was prepared in his name setting forth 
the iniuries he and his subjects had sustained at the 
hands of the English king, ^nd in turn renouncing «U 
.Uegiance for H, kingdL FoUowing „p alTL. 
BaUol, on the 22nd of October, became party to an 
alliance between the kings of France and Norway, 
against the king of England/ On the same day, a 
league, offensive and defensive, was concluded between 
the French king, and Scotland represented by the 
prelates, nobles, and community : Edward Bahol, the 
king's son, was contracted to marry the French king's 
niece : Philip was to assist Scotland against invasion 
by England ; and, in case of war against France, the 
Scots were to cross the borders. 

Whatever may be said of the nature, or reality, of 
previous leagues with France, this was a positive in- 
auguration of that long-enduring course of policy which 
combined the two nations against England. Hailes, 
with his usual disposition to censure, calls it " a fatal 
alliance;"^ but really, unless the Scots were prepared 
to yield conclusively, it is difficult to see what other 
course was open to them. They had no choice between 
a war with England, or following Edward in a war 
with France. That alliance was part of the course of 
action which secured Scotland's independence; and 
eventually it was fatal to the attempt of the Anglo- 
Norman kings to conquer France : What more would 
Lord Hailes have wished for ? 

1 niHorkal DocuirmUs, Vol. II., pp. 8-12. « Annals, 1295, Vol L, pw 884 
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But, while the alliance itself was unavoidable, and 
so formed no ground of impeachment against the 
Scottish leaders, the manner in which they began and 
carried on the war did Uttle credit to their poUtical or 
warlike capacity. At the same time, perhaps we do 
not generally, in this matter, make sufficient allowance 
for their position and resources. In fact, the con- 
ditions of the contest were altogether the most unequal 
that could well be imagined; and this must be con- 
stantly borne in mind if we would form any fair 
estimate of the course of future events betwixt the two 
kingdoms. Let us therefore look for a little at these 
conditions. On the one hand, we have a State com- 
paratively small, and of limited resources. Its people 
may be naturally brave and high spirited ; but, as the 
effect of long-continued peace, they are without military 
experience and organization. They are also without a 
supreme head to direct their native energies. The 
nobles, who should have been their natural leaders, are 
not only fatally divided amongst themselves, but, from 
the force of circumstances, are as likely to assist the 
designs of the enemy as to be foimd in the ranks of the 
patriots. Already these nobles have formally sur- 
rendered their own freedom, and, so far as they could 
do so, the independence of the State, and allowed 
themselves to be bound hand and foot by feudal 
trammels which paralyse the action of the defenders, 
while putting a powerful weapon into the hands of the 
assailants. On the other hand, we have a community 
at least five or six times as numerous, and possessed of 
corresponding resources.^ This conmiunity, a century 

1 The present population of Scotland ia 3,358,613 ; while that of England 
and Wales is 22,704,108 ; or, in round numbers, more than six times greater. 
We have no reason to suppose the relative proportions were at any time 
very much different ; but we have kept within bounds in saying " at least 
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ago, divided into conquerors and conquered, has now 
become so far fused into one nation, animated by 
common sympathies, as to be prepared to support the 
poUcy of a popular ruler — a fusion that has been aptly 
expressed in the saying that " Edward I. was the first 
English king since the conquest." Under Norman 
impulse, the tendency of this community has come to 
be towards aggression. The wars carried on from 
time to time by the Anglo-Norman kings on the con- 
tinent were perhaps a natural inheritance. But, mider 
the impulse referred to, Ireland has been annexed, and, 
more recently, Wales has been conquered ; so that, in 
addition to his native feudal array, of knights, men-at- 
arms, and archers, the English king can bring into the 
field the chivalry of Gascony, the Irish under their 
chiefs, and the Welsh mountaineers, not to speak of 
foreign mercenaries. His lofty style is, " Edward, 
King of England, Lord of Ireland, and Duke of 
Aquitaine." Constantly recurring wars, in France 
and Flanders, in Ireland and Wales, have conspired to 
keep up the mihtary spirit, to produce able and ex- 
perienced leaders, and trained and veteran troops. 
Even the struggles between the Crown and the 
Barons have had a similar tendency, now that these 
struggles are ended, in the field at least ; and the 
resources of the whole conamimity are wielded, for the 
time, by one of the most ambitious, politic, and war- 
like kings of the age. With this great concentrated 
power, the small and distracted kingdom of Scotland is 
shut up, within the narrow bounds of the island, to 
maintain by itself a struggle for Ufe or death; and, 
when we look at these circumstances, and recollect that 
upon the EngUsh borders stood such fortresses as Nor- 
ham, Alnwick, Harbottle, Carlisle, and Newcastle, we 
cannot greatly wonder if the first efforts of the Scots 
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were ill-concerted and unsuccessful — ^the wonder is at 
the final result. 

By our standard historians, the impression is gener- 
ally conveyed that the alliance with France was the 
signal for a rash and tumultuary rush across the 
border, accompanied by indiscriminate plunder, thus 
giving the English king a colourable pretext for repre- 
senting the Scots as the assailants — at least we so read 
Hailes, Tytler, and Burton. Hailes is almost always 
accurate in the matter of dates, and he gives that of 
the treaty as 23rd October, 1295. Then he proceeds 
to say : "In consequence of this treaty, the Scots, 
with a mighty force, invaded Cumberland (26th 
March, 1296), and wasted the country; assaulted 
Carlisle, but were repulsed with dishonour (28th 
March). The honour lost before Carlisle was not 
regained by a second inroad which the Scots made into 
Northumberland (8th April), when they burnt the 
nunnery of Lamebay, and the monastery of Corebridge. 
They attempted to storm the castle of Harbottle, and 
retired in disorder." These movements on the side of 
the Scots. " Meanwhile " (says the author, as if it were 
something done in consequence) "Edward, with an army 
as numerous, but imder more regular discipline, invaded 
the eastern borders."^ Tytler just copies this in sub- 
stance;^ and Burton, after noticing the treaty, has 
the following passage : — " This was a bargain for wast- 
ing, destroying, and slaying, rendered in terms which 
sound savage through the diplomatic formaUties. The 
engagement was but too Uterally kept. One rabble 
army swept the western, and another the eastern 
border counties, pillaging, destroying, and burning, 
after the old fashion. Both returned without any 
achievement to give the mark of soldiership to their 

I AnmOi, YoL L, pp. 286-a > History, Vol. I., p. 111. 
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expedition. A course more wantonly impolitic for a 
country in Scotland's position could not well be de- 
vised."^ Let us consider for a moment the other side of 
the dark picture. 

Returning to the Historical Documents, we see 
Edward, on 23rd January, ordering the seizure of the 
manor of Newenham in Northumberland, and another 
manor, belonging to " Edmund Comyn of Kilbride in 
Scotland," and the raising of money therefirom ; and 
that there should be sent to him at Newcastle weekly 
a sum of money for the maintenance of " 1,000 men- 
at-arms, and 60,000 foot soldiers;" and, in the mean- 
time, " against the 1st of March, for two or three or 
four weeks, L.10,000 or L.15,000, or more."* On the 
19th of February he issues a writ for the preparation 
of a fleet (the same that assisted in the attack upon 
Berwick) to act between Lynne and Berwick, " ships, 
galleys, barges, and other suitable vessels, to the 
number of one hundred and more." * These are docu- 
ments from the EngUsh archives. Such preparations 
for invasion, at their very doors, could not be concealed 
from the Scottish leaders. Thus, we find a " Journal " 
of Edward's movements preserved in the national 
Ubrary at Paris, in Norman French, which brings him 
and his army to the marches, on the east, ere the Scots 
crossed the march on the west. Translated it runs 
thus : — " In the twenty-fourth year of the reign of 
king Edward of England, Easter-day fell on the day 
of the Annunciation of our Lady (25th March). On 
the Wednesday in Easter week, being the twenty- 
eighth day of March, the before-named King Edward 
passed the river Tweed, with 5,000 armed horse and 
30,000 footmen, and lay that night in Scotland, at the 

1 Burton's History^ Vol. II., p. 264. 
I 2 Historical Documents, Vol. II., p. 20. 3 Ibid., p^ 83. 
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Priory of Coldstream, on Thursday at Hutton, and on 
Friday (30th March) he took the town of Berwick- 
upon-Tweed by force of arms, without tarrying."* The 
date is the same given in the Annals. What happened 
at Coldstream and Berwick we shall see inmiediately. 
But, meantime, by comparison of dates, it will be 
found that the impression conveyed by Hailes and 
Burton, as to the Scottish leaders precipitating the 
war by a hasty, premature, and even unprovoked 
invasion, is altogether erroneous. How they conducted 
their invasion is another matter. But it was simply in 
itself an unsuccessful attempt at a diversion of an in- 
vading army already on the border. 

The numbera of that army are subject of no dispute ; 
and it was joined by 1,000 foot and 500 horse under 
Beck, bishop of Durham — the produce of the 1,000 
marks borrowed, as already referred to, from the bishop 
of Carlisle. With this combined force Edward ap- 
peared before the town of Berwick, then, as we have 
seen, the richest and most flourishing of the Scottish 
burghs. The town itself, as distinguished from the 
castle, was scarcely fortified ; so sUghtly, indeed, that 
Edward is generally represented as " leaping the dyke 
on his favourite horse Bayard." It was attacked by a 
fleet from the sea, but the ships were burnt or driven 
back. A land assault, led by the Bang in person, was, 
however, successful ; the town was completely sacked ; 
the inhabitants were butchered, without distinction of 
age, sex, or condition ; those who fled to the churches 
being slain within the sanctuary, and the sacred edifices 
themselves, stripped of their ornaments, converted into 
stables for the English cavalry. Contemporary ac- 
counts differ as to the numbers who perished on this 
occasion. Langtoft says 4,000; Hemingford 8,000; 

1 Historical Documents, YoL XL, p. 25. 
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Knighton, another English writer, raises the number 
to 17,000; Matthew of Westminster says 60,000. But 
even 7,000, the modest number given by Fordun, slain 
in a Scottish commercial town of the thirteenth century, 
represents a fearful scene of indiscriminate carnage.^ 
A circumstance occurred in this siege illustrative of 
the manner in which king Alexander and his im- 
mediate predecessors had settled strangers, often 
Flandrenses, or Flemings, in their burghs. A body 
of these Flemings occupied a fortified building in 
Berwick called the Red-House, which by their charter 
they were bound to defend against the English. This 
building was held out against the victorious assailants, 
by about thirty brave Flemings, until it was set on 
fire, and the defenders perished in the flames. 

If these things had reached us through Scottish 
writers, we might have doubted their perfect accuracy; 
but unfortunately they are to be found chiefly in 
English contemporary chronicles. Had they been 
spoken of with regret, we might have supposed they 
occurred in the heat of an assault, where the conamon 
soldiery were not under control. But, on the contrary, 
the details are referred to with savage exultation ; and 
" le hon roi Edward " — the good king Edward — him- 
self is represented as roused into ftiry, like a " wild 

1 HaiW Annalsy Vol. I., p. 286. It is curious to remark how the English 
chroniclers of the age magnify the numbers of the Scots slain on all occa- 
sions. They did not anticipate the time when Edward^s apologists would 
find it desirable to reduce these numbers to a minimum. It is equally 
cuiious to see how easily a Scottish writer accomplishes this : — " Matth. 
Westm., p. 427, says 60,000 ; but this, I presume, must have been an error 
of the transcriber for 6,000." — Annals as above. It need not be questioned 
that Lord Hailes was correct in thus dealing with 60,000 as a gross exag- 
geration ; the regret must be, that one so capable of doing so with effect, 
has not in other instances used his pruning-knife on the opposite side 
of the hedge, in reducing the exaggerations of these English Ghraniclers 
when presenting equally exaggerated accounts of alleged Scottish bar- 
barities, .-s'tti.-w. !^ 
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boar," and issuing direct orders that none- should he 
spared.^ At the risk of being charged with dealing in 
apocryphal matter, we cannot resist giving a quotation 
from Wyntoun's Chronykel, as descriptive of the scene : 

'^ Thus thai slayand ware sa fast 
All the day, qwhill at the last 

This Kyng Edward saw in that tyde» » at that time. 

A woman slayne, and ofiT^ her syde ^ out of. 

A bairn he saw fall owt, sprewland<' c sprawling. 

Besyd that woman slayne lyand. 
' Lasses, lasses,' than cryid he, 
* Leve off, leve off,' that word suld be. 
Sevyn thousand and fiyve hundyr ware 
Bodys rekynd, that slayne ware thare ; 
This dwne wes on the Otid Fryday, 
Off elde,<i na kynd, nane sparyd thaL ^ aged. 

Twa dayis owt, as a depe flwde,« « deep flood. 

Throw all the town thare ran rede blude."* 

If this example of vengeance was a stroke of poUcy, it 
had its reward. The castle, which was held by Sir 
WiUiam Douglas, surrendered almost immediately, and 
Sir William having sworn fealty to the English king 
was allowed to depart. From this terrible visitation, 
Berwick, the Alexandria of the west, never afterwards 
recovered. 

Again returning to the Historical Documents^ we 
see how the priory of Coldstream fared at the hands 
of the English army. This we gather from an oflBcial 
estimate or valuation of " the damages done to the 
house of Coldstream by the noble prince, the king of 
England and of Scotland, on Wednesday next after the 
annunciation of the Virgin, in the year of Grace 1296," 
taken from the public Record oflBce. From the terms 
of the writ, it appears that when Edward had, as he sup- 
posed, completed his conquest, he considered it judici- 

1 AnnaU, Vol. I., p. 286; Ty tier, Vol L,p. 112 ; Burton, Vol IL,p. 266; 
Maitland Club Wallace Papers, p. 142. 

» Book VIIL, Chap. xL, L. 1030 ; Historians of Scotlandy edited by 
nwrid»Iiftiiig, Vol II., p. 333. 
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ous to compensate this religious house for the injuries 
sustained — and this is the valuation. The damages 
are said to consist of the loss of so many quarters of 
wheat, rye, barley, and oats, respectively; so many 
horses, oxen, cows, sheep, hogs, and "young beasts;" 
" the destruction of houses, carts, ploughs, and timber;" 
while the character of the pillage is brought out, very 
innocently, by the following item : — " Also, let it be 
remembered, that the orchard of Coldstream used to 
be worth annually, in common years, 100s. (money of 
the tilde of course), exclusive of the consumption of the 
house; and, since we cannot ccdcvIcUe the destruction 
of the said orchard, let it be left to the arrangement of 
the King's Council."^ If the reader will again com- 
pare dates, he will see that the " second inroad " of the 
Scots referred to by Hailes (8th April), and described 
by Burton as committed by a " rabble," occurred some- 
time after the pillage of the Priory of Coldstream 
(28th March), the sack of Berwick (30th March) and 
by an " army under regular discipline ;" and he will be 
disposed to consider the burnings of the nunneries of 
Lamebay and Corebridge, however objectionable in 
themselves, as but a paltry retaliation, provoked by the 
destruction of an important town, and the savage 
slaughter of its inhabitants. 

While Edward was at Berwick, the instrument of 
renunciation, already noticed, is said to have been 
delivered to him by some bold ecclesiastic. In that 
document Baliol is made to say : — 

** You have wantonly summoned me into your courts : you have 
committed grievious outrages and robberies upon my subjects, both 
by sea and land : you have seized my cattle and estates in England ; 
killed and imprisoned my subjects, and the merchants of my realm ; 
and when I demanded redress of these injuries, you have invaded 
my dominions, at the head of an army, with the puipom of 

1 Historical Documents, Vol. II., p. 3S. , j 
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depriving me of my crown; and have cruelly ravaged the land. 
Wherefore I renounce that fealty and homage which you have 
extorted from me; and do resolve openly to oppose myself in 
defence of my kingdom against Edward of England." 

From internal evidence, it is obvious that this 
instrument must have been added to after Edward's 
actual invasion. Mr. Burton describes it as "illogical," 
in so far as it renounces a fealty which BaUol had 
confessed was the right of the English king. Perhaps 
so; but, logical or illogical, such renunciations often 
occurred in the history of the middle ages, of which 
we have just seen an instance in the case of Edward 
himself, renouncing his allegiance as a vassal of 
Philip, preparatory to declaring war. The instrument 
is here given simply as a declaration, by those nobles 
who had acquiesced in Edward's claim of supremacy, 
of the reasons why that claim was now repudiated by 
them. It was on receipt of this docimient that 
Edward is said to have uttered in Norman-French 
the contemptuous threat, "Ha, the fooUsh traitor; 
of what folly he is guilty I Since he will not come 
to us, we will go to him." 

The English chronicles give accounts of the retaha- 
tory raid by the Scots into the districts of Kedesdale 
and Tynedale, in which they are said to have vied 
with Edward in merciless cruelty. But such aimless 
assaults were not likely to turn aside the English 
king from following out his better laid plans. Patrick, 
earl of Dunbar, being with the English army, his patri- 
otic countess surrendered the castle of Dunbar to the 
Scots. The earl of Surrey, with a powerful force, 
invested the castle. The tumultuous array, which 
had been hurriedly assembled by the Scottish lords, 
hastened to its rescue^ when^ as might have been 
jHliMnptitody thej were defeated by Surrey's veterans. 
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This rout has been called the battle of Dunbar. It 
is said that no fewer than 10,000 perished in the con- 
flict and retreat, amongst whom Sir Patrick Graham 
was specially lamented ; and it is quite certain that a 
great many prisoners were taken, including the chief 
of the Scottish nobles. The castle surrendered as a 
necessary consequence. 

The prisoners who were of sufficient importance 
were carried south, and confined in various castles; 
and, after a time, some of them were permitted to 
accompany Edward to France, but this on condition 
of delivering their sons as hostages. We have, in 
our general histories, no direct evidence of the treat- 
ment of those prisoners — of the duress to which they 
were subjected, in order to compel their submission. 
But we might form a reasonable conjecture as to 
this, when we find Sir WiUiam Douglas, after the 
surrender at Irvine, a prisoner in the castle of 
Berwick, " in irons and safe keeping." Neither have 
we a complete list of their places of confinement ; but 
it may be seen, from the Historical Documents, that 
these prisoners must have been very numerous. ^ Mean- 
time, Edward being joined by a force of 15,000 
Welsh, proceeded with his conquest. James, the 
Stewart, led the way in performing homage, and 
many followed his example. The castles of Dum- 
barton and Jedburgh were surrendered ; Edinburgh 
castle was beseiged, and, after being battered for 
eight days by certain newly invented and formidable 

1 Extracts from the Treasurers' Memoranda Bolls, and other records, 
account for knights and esquires confined in the castles of Rockingham, 
Kenilworth, Berkhampstead, St. Briavell, Gloucester, Bristol, Mont- 
gomery, and Oorfe, the Tower of London, and the castles of Wiabaach, 
Rochester, Leeds, Tunbridge, Devizes, Wallingford, Winchester. These 
extracts also show that the allowance for a knight was fotirpeuce, and that 
for a s<juire, threepence, per day. Vol. II., pp. 50-56, 241-^07« 
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engines, was taken. An additional army of 30,000 
foot, and 400 horse, arrived from Ireland, under the 
earl of Ulster.^ Advancing to Stirling, the castle 
was found abandoned ; and the victorious army paused 
for a time at Perth, then named St. Johnstone. Here 
there were immense rejoicings, the making of knights, 
and other feudal solemnities; and here Edward 
received a message from Baliol intimating his sub- 
mission, and suing for mercy. The terms on which 
that mercy was to be granted were appropriately 
announced to him through the high ecclesiastic, whose 
name we meet with so often in these transactions, 
Anthony Beck, bishop of Durham; and those terms 
were, the unconditional surrender of his person, the 
resignation of his crown, and forfeiture of his kingdom. 
The hapless Baliol, fallen into utter contempt with 
friends and foes, without the power, or even apparently 
the will, to resist, could only yield at discretion ; and, 
accordingly, on a day between the 2nd and 10th of 
July, A.D. 1296, in the church-yard of Strathcathro, 
near Montrose, in the county of Forfar, the last, to 
all appearance, of a long line of Scottish kings, in 
presence of a bishop of Durham, as representing his 
master the Norman king of England, went through 
the ceremony of resigning his kingdom into the hands 
of his offended over-lord, amidst every humiliation 
that could be invented. Arrayed for the last time, 
and of purpose, in regal costume, he was stript of his 

1 In the collection just referred to, there are two very curious documents, 
showing how even such a powerful monarch as Edward required to recruit 
his armies. One of these is a proclamation, dated 11 April, 1296, wherein, 
from " motives of piety," he invites criminals and vagabonds, by offers of 
immunity, to join his army (p. 38). The other is addressed to John 
Wogan, his Justiciary in Ireland, granting pardons for those Irish guilty 
of homicides, pirades, robberies, and other transgressions, who have 
jvf«d blBi ill Ui6 Sootdflii warn : This is dated 12 Sep. 1296. (p. 101). 

-^ — X. as 
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royal robes ; his crown was removed from his head, 
and the sceptre from his hand. Holding a white rod, 
an emblem of penitence, and standing on the bare 
ground, before the proud prelate, he confessed his 
feudal delinquences, his refusal to obey his Uege lord, 
his league with France, his hostihties against England ; 
he acknowledged the justice of Edward's invasion "in 
vindication of his violated rights ; " and " of his own 
free will and consent " he resigned his kingdom into 
the hands of his lord paramount. A repetition of 
this resignation was made in course of a few days at 
Brechin, in presence of Edward himself; after which 
the discrowned king, and his son Edward, were sent 
prisoners to London, where they were confined in the 
tower for several years, when they were handed over 
to his holiness the Pope, to be disposed of at pleasure : 
well would it have been for Scotland, as we shall see, 
had the feeble old man been childless. These 
ceremonies were, we are told, performed in presence 
of the Anglo-Norman barons ; and their details were 
duly set forth in parchment records, with what has 
been termed " Norman precision." There can be no 
doubt, however, that they were witnessed by many 
renegade Scottish barons also ; certainly, by the high 
Stewart, whom we have seen joining Edward after 
the rout at Dunbar ; and, presumably, by Bruce, earl 
of Carrick, and his son Robert, who were with the 
English army. 

From Brechin Edward, with his powerful army, 
journeyed northward, preceded at every stage by his 
warlike bishop Beck, to Aberdeen, and from thence by 
various stages to Banflf, and Elgin in Moray, returning 
by Kildrummie, Kincardine, Arbroath, Dundee, St. 
Andrews, Scone, Dunfermline, Edinburgh, etc., to 
Berwick, which he reached on the 22nd of August 
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A diary has been preserved showing precisely the 
various places at which the army halted.^ This part 
of the expedition was apparently intended chiefly for 
the purpose of receiving the submission and homage of 
Edward's new subjects; and, in the face of such an 
exhibition of power and determination, there was 
scarcely any other course open for the divided and 
broken nobihty, than pretending, at least, to acquiesce. 
Earls, barons, dignified clergy, knights, and others, 
did homage accordingly ; and these various acts were 
duly and formally recorded and preserved in the 
famous (or infamous ?) Ragman Roll.^ At Berwick a 
formal closing scene of this kind was enacted. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, as pointed out by 
Burton, that, in all these proceedings, Edward seems 
to have entirely dropped the title of Lord Paramount 
of Scotland, without formally assuming that of king ; 
the people being, in his writs, spoken of as "those under 
my government." This was a very clear indication that 
any separate autonomy on the part of Scotland was to 
be disregarded, and that she was to be merged, as a 
mere province, in her powerful neighboiir. According 
to one Scottish historian, in settling the government, 
" no wanton or unnecessary acts of rigour were com- 
mitted," or " capricious changes introduced." Widows 
of those barons who had remained faithful to Edward, 
and had not since married an enemy, were put into 
possession of their estates ; and even pensions assigned 
to the wives of some of those who were retained as 
prisoners. But this apparent bounty to the widows 
was admittedly coupled with the condition, that the 

1 See Tytler's History^ Vol I., p 465 ; also, Historical Documents^ Vol. I., 
p. 25. 

s A great deal of leamed dHWwmian has been expended on the origin and 
meaning of thia teim. ^j|g|||||[^|||||[|||^^ooiTaption of '^ Bagment,'' 
a deed| or OQiiTeiitiaBi^<i 
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^' English guardian of Scotland was permitted, at his 
option, to take possession of the castles and strengths 
upon their lands." And, as to the pensions to the 
prisoners' wives, it might have been well to point out 
from what funds these were to be paid — and who was 
drawing the revenues of the prisoners' lands, meanwhile.^ 
Edward was neither a fool nor a barbarian. His policy 
from the outset must have been, while extending his 
own territories, to avoid, if possible, increasing the 
power of his EngUsh barons by transferring to them 
the estates of the Scottish nobles and thereby extend- 
ing their feudal domains and vassals. These barons 
had, in their contests with him and his father, shown 
themselves to be already but too able to cope with the 
crown ; and it was Edward's obvious interest rather to 
maintain the subservient Scottish aristocracy, attaching 
them to himself, and to balance them by-and-by against 
his turbulent barons at home. Even up to this point 
hiH object was not to destroy, but to conquer and bring 
under his rule : so, while he may have avoided " capri- 
ciouH changes " that would have served no good pur- 
poHo, " ho took care that all places of strength should 
ho hold by persons who neither owned domains in 
Sot>tland, nor, from their descent, had any opportunity 
u( fornung ambitious hereditary designs there. . . . 
Tho Htn)ngholds were commanded and garrisoned by 
Muhjoots o( England;" and "it is to this period we 
\\\\\h\ assign the raising of the bulk of the oldest castles 
in Sootlnntl -the stylo in which they are built being 
wi^nifioantlv oallod Edwardian."^ Warrenne, Earl of 

» 'r\«l»M', Vol, I,. !>. 12*J. The reader who is curious on the subject may 
»«i«haMh tho " IVtitions of the wives whose husbands are in prison, thoie 
>^ tiiu^o hu«Utu«U >v»Mv kilKnl iu Iwttle against^ 
hu4tuM(«U (ttv nuuHvut of blame," and 
^ »»»,♦,"•,*♦»'•» Vol II |v \^± 



* Dm foil. V^^K ll.,)vsi70. 
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Surrey, the victor of Dunbar, the Anglo-Norman 
baron whom we have seen appeaUng to his sword as 
the charter of his lands, was appointed guardian; 
Hugh de Cressingham, described by the English 
chronicles as a notoriously grasping ecclesiastic,^ being 
named treasurer ; and WiUiam Ormsby, justiciar. All 
this was just a repetition of what followed immediately 
after the defeat at Hastings ; and we know what be- 
came of Saxon England. Scotland, also, was now ap- 
parently in the grasp of the descendants of those 
Norman adventurers, who would speedily exercise their 
power for their own objects, as their fathers had done 
in England and in Ireland. This Edward could not 
have permanently controlled, even if he had attempted 
to do so. 

To complete the transformation, it was considered 
necessary that everything should be removed which 
the vanquished might associate with their former 
condition. It was long believed by the people of 
Scotland that, on this and other occasions, Edward 
carried off, or destroyed, all the public documents he 
could lay hands upon, which might have testified 
against his usurpation. By recent writers this whole- 
sale spoliation has been discredited, and the actual 
destruction reduced to the mutilation of the royal 
chartulary at Scone. The taking possession of numer- 
ous public documents is indisputable, and admitted; 
but they are said to have been carefully inventoried and 
afterwards returned. If so, this was directly opposed 
to every other act of Edward's, and will require to 
be more clearly estabUshed ere it is implicitly be- 
lieved. It might be an interesting enquiry, how it 

while — in spite of internal wars among 
chieftains, the devastation of Danish 

MaiUaiui Club Wallace Papers, p. 39. 
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invasions, and the miseries of Norman and Anglo- 
Norman conquests — so many chronicles and annals of 
the middle ages have been preserved in England and 
Ireland, the Scots, at one time at least so fSEur in ad- 
vance of surrounding tribes, as a ** literary** people, and 
whose descendants have been so prolific of historical 
writers, should have left so little of the kind, of a date 
prior to the War of Independence. And this enquiry 
would be all the more interesting from the circum- 
stance that the few remnants that do exist should have 
been so often found in England, Ireland, and France. 
But it is one which is not essential to our design, and 
could only be dealt with by some learned antiquarian. 

There were, however, other memorials besides 
written documents, and as to which no question can be 
raised. The great Seal, used by Baliol during his 
brief reign, was broken into pieces, and these handed 
over to the English chancellor ; and ^* a new 
Exchequer for receiving the King's rents instituted at 
Berwick, on the model of that of Westminster." 
There was a cross, or rood, known as the Black or • 
Holy Rood, said to have been brought to Scotland by 
Saint Margaret, ever after esteemed sacred, and 
associated with the foundation of Holyrood Abbey. 
Almost as a matter of course, in an age of ignorance 
and superstition, it came to be connected with 
imaginary miracles, which now-a-days should give 
occasion for a smile, rather than a sneer. In the days 
of Edward 8 so-called conquest this Cross was con- 
sidered so sacred that it was used in the administration 
of the oaths of allegiance to his new subjects ; and was 
thereafter carried away, and deposited in England. 
There was another memorial, even more sacred and 
important — the Lia Fail, or Stone of destiny or fate, 
being a seat upon which the kings of Scotland had 
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been crowned from time immemorial. With this, 
also, there came to be associated a history, partly 
fabulous and partly debateable — ^According to the 
former, the Stone was identical with that used as a 
pillow by Jacob — was carried by Gathelus from Egypt 
to Spain, where it was used as a seat of justice — ^was 
removed to Tara, in Ireland, and used as a coronation 
stone — and was transported thence, with the Scots to 
Albyn : According to the latter, this Stone was first 
used at Dunstaffhage castle, and was removed to 
Scone by Kenneth Macalpine. At some time or other, 
there came to be connected with it a legendary super- 
stition, or prediction, to the effect that wherever it 
should be found the Scots should reign. In Latin this 
prediction was : — 

^^ NifaUatfatum^ Scoti quocwnque locatum 
InvenierU lapidem, regnare tenentur ibidem,'* 

In lowland Scots : — 

" The Scottis shall brwke» that realm as native grotind, • enjoy. 
Greif weirds^ fail nocht, quhair ever this chair is found." ^ prophecies. 

Sometimes paraphrased thus : — 

<< Unless the Fates are faithless grown, 
And prophet's voice be vain, 
Where'er this fatal stone is found, 
The Scottish race shall reign." 

Some unnecessary labour has been devoted to showing 
that the first part of the story is fabulous; and, 
whether the stone came from Argyllshire, the seat of 
the Dalriadic Scots, or was native to the district of 
Scone, the capital of the Picts, enters into the great 
Scoto-Pictish controversy. For our present purpose, 
it is enough that, at all events for a period of nearly 
five hundred years, the stone had been the inaugurat- 
ing seat of every Scottish monarch, down to the 
ui^ortunate John Baliol — that it had come to be 
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looked upon with veneration, as the palladiimi of 
Scottish integrity, and the idea, if not the words, of 
the legendary prediction associated with it — and that, 
consequently, its preservation, or loss, must have been 
viewed with superstitious anxiety, or dread, by the 
people : So long as the " Royal Seat " remained at 
Scone, there was hope ; when it should be carried 
away, especially by the hands of an invader, the spell 
would be broken. For these reasons, Edward caused 
this symbol to be removed to England, and placed in 
Westminster Abbey, as "the chair of the Priest 
celebrant," where it is still to be seen, forming the 
seat of the coronation chair. In the words of 
Hemingford : — " In returning by Scone, the King 
ordered that stone, in which, as has been already said, 
the kings of Scots were wont to be placed at their 
coronation, to be taken to London, as a sign that the 
kingdom had been conquered and resigned."^ 

Perhaps the most significant piece of evidence, as 
showing the superstitious reverence attached to this 
symbol, is to be found in the circumstance that it was 
immediately, by the strong-minded Edward, himself, 
appropriated as " the coronation chair of the kings of 
England."- If, as we are now asked to believe, the 
prophecy referred to was not a legend of the past, but 
was manufactured by Boece and others, long after the 
Stone had found its resting place in Westminster 
Abbey, and when, humanly speaking, no prospect of a 
Scottish king being ever again seated upon it could 
possibly exist, then we have one of the most ex- 
traordinary and unaccountable coincidences recorded in 
history. Be that as it may, the Blackrood and the 

1 See Burtou's llistorf/, Vol. II., p. 271 ; and The Coronation Stone, by 
W. F. Skeue. 

2 Burton, II., p. 272. Note 2. 
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Stone of destiny were carried off, because they were 
sacred relics associated with Scotland's independence. 

And now, contemplating these transactions in the 
light of after events, it is no easy matter to reconcile 
them with King Edward s reputed sagacity, and self 
control. They remind one rather of the classical fable 
of old Cadmus sowing the ** dragons' teeth." At a 
subsequent period, warned by the experiences of 
Stirling Bridge and Falkirk, Edward is said to have 
tried a different policy, one of comparative conciliation 
— but too late : By that time the dragon's teeth had 
produced their crop of "armed men" who never 
desisted, through long years of stubborn endurance, un- 
til the field of Bannockbum, from which Edward's 
son fled for his life, avenged the defeat at Dunbar; 
and until the treaty of Northampton, by which 
Edward's grandson recognised the complete independ- 
ence of Scotland, and bound himself to deliver up all 
those "writings, obligations, instruments, and muni- 
ments touching the subjection of the people or land of 
Scotland to the king of England," and, the Lia Fail 
itself— which had cost so much blood and labour, 
reversed the humiliation at Strathcathro. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

CONFIDENT IN HIS SUPPOSED CONQUEST, EDWARD LEAVES 

SCOTLAND POSITION OF THE NOBLES — STATE OF FEEUNO 

AMONG THE PEOPLE ^ATTACKS UPON ENGLISH GARRISONS, 

ETC. ^ARRANGEMENTS BY EDWARD TO ^'SUPPRESS THE IN- 
SURRECTION " A LEADER WANTED — HE APPEARS IN THE 

PERSON OF WILLIAM WALLACE — CONFLICTING VIEWS OF 
HIS CHARACTER AND CAREER — ENGLISH CHRONICLES, 
BLIND HARRY, WYNTON, FORDUN — WALLACE'S BIRTH AND 

PARENTAGE — TRADITIONS OF HIS EARLY LIFE HE KILLS 

YOUNG SELBY AT DUNDEE, AND IS OUTLAWED ^ADVENTURE 

AT LANARK MURDER OF HIS BRIDE — CAPTURES THE 

TOWN AND KILLS THE GOVERNOR — DEVOTES HIMSELF TO 
CAUSE OF INDEPENDENCE — BATTLE OF BIGGAR — "BARNS OF 
Ayr" — ATTACK ON GLASGOW — EXPEDITION INTO ARGYLL 
— " GUERILLA WAR " — JUSTIFICATION OF WALLACE'S 
COURSE OF ACTION. 

TtfE AN WHILE, confident in the completeness of 
his conquest, Edward departed in triumph for 
London ; and, so far as experience went, he was 
warranted in this confidence. For three hundred years 
past, throughout the violent changes that had been 
talking place in Europe, the problem, how to subdue a 
kiiigiioni or annex a province, had been invariably 
Ht)lvtHl when the king had been slain in battle, or when 
(ho fiMulal nobility w^ere either cut off, or had transferred 
I hrir nllt^nance. In the case of Scotland, the problem 
k U7IH Noinowhat complex, Ourjjj^f object has 
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exhibit an intelligible reason why Edward's attempted 
solution failed ; and, if we have been at all successful, 
one thing must be evident, that his failiire did not 
arise from his having to deal with a branch of that 
Anglo-Saxon family which had been so easily and so 
completely subdued, in England. To an observer who 
could see only the surface, it might well seem as if 
the "leading idea" which had hitherto inspired the north- 
em population, moulded their character, and determined 
their career, liad now at last died out, or been ex- 
tinguished. Notwithstanding what took place in 1292, 
there was then left the semblance of a kingdom and 
government, under which that idea might have been 
cherished and revived. Now, it might be said, by such 
an observer, Scotia delenda est — ^the kingdom of 
Scotland is wiped out from the face of the earth — But 
it was not so, in reality. Her puppet king was, in- 
deed, a captive, who had resigned his crown ; her nobles 
had, once more, deserted her cause, and transferred 
their allegiance, or allowed themselves to be bound by 
fetters, feudal or material. But, behind these were 
the people, the smaller proprietors, the free tenantry, 
the burghers and peasantry, chiefly of the native races, 
who were not yet either bent or broken ; and, para- 
doxical as it may at first sight appear, the time had 
now come when that which had been the cause of 
previous disasters became a means of strength and 
ultimate safety, namely, the circumstance that there 
existed such a gulf between the nobility and the 
conamons, that the destruction or desertion of the one 
did not necessarily imply the subjugation of the other. 
What the people required, in order to produce a counter 
revolution, was a leader. 

Befioro leaving Scotland, Edward had issued peremp- 
that all classes should be compelled to take 
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the oath of allegiance^ under severe penalties, to be ex- 
acted by military force, if necessary ; and his represent- 
atives, Surrey, Cressingham, and Ormesby were not slow 
in carrying these orders into execution, thereby spread- 
ing and deepening the feeling of disaffection and thirst 
for vengeance. During the winter and spring that fol- 
lowed, reports were being constantly received of the 
natural consequences. Lands in possession of the Eng- 
lish were laid waste : houses in their occupation were 
plundered and burnt; convoys and detachments of 
English tnK)ps, were intercepted and cut off; even 
castles and places of strength were assaulted by force, 
or oaptureil by stratagem, and their garrisons slain or 
made prisoners. Edward's other schemes required his 
pivsenoe in Flanders ; but he had endeavoured to carry 
with him the greater part of those who should have 
l>een loaders among the Scots. With this object he, on 
24th of May, 1297, addressed missives to no fewer than 
tifty»sovon of those, commencing with " his chosen and 
faithful Patrick, son of Patrick earl of March," and 
lu>Wrt Bruoo oarl of Carrick;" and amongst others in the 
list were John, the brother of James the Stewart, Mal- 
i\>lm oiirl of Lonnox, and Sir William Douglas. On 4th 
Juno, a wnunission was issued in favour of Sir Henry 
Pon*v and Sir Kobert Clifford as conmianders, and 
letters addn^ssod to the "sheriffs, knights, bailiffs," 
and othoi>> of Lancaster, Northumberland, Westmore- 
land, and runiborland, '* Dumfries and the valley of 
the Xith," to pix^vido '* men-at-arms and foot sc^ldiers;" 
and to the s^tuornoi-s of castles, the bishops and other 
dio-nitioil eivlosiastios, in Scotland, to give their assist- 
aiice in ** suppression of the insuiTection." On June 
10th two tlunisiuid jHrnnds were remitted to the treas- 
urer Cressingham: On 14th June, John de Waxrene^ 
oar\ of Surrey, was appointfuj Indian : He wnimM 
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letter to Edward, in which he styles himself " his own 
John earl of Warren," excusing some delay, but imme- 
diately a powerful Anglo-Norman army is brought 
together.^ 

At this juncture, if we look only to a certain class 
of writers, there appeared, all at once, among the 
acknowledged leaders of the Scots, a man who, they tell 
us, having gained a remarkable victory, and sustained a 
crushing defeat, disappeared from the stage, until, after a 
lapse of years, he returned to be captured and executed. 
If we confine ourselves to such accounts, his appearance, 
disappearance, and ultimate fate, are about equally 
mysterious ; but what is even more extraordinary, in 
such a view of his career, is the fact, that this man 
became, and has remained in popular belief, the Hero 
of the war, so that an ordinary Scotsman's highest 
ideal of patriotism has ever since been associated with 
the name of William Wallace. Hailes, while eulogis- 
ing the character of the new leader, is content with 
saying, — "At this important moment, William Wal- 
lace arose. He was the younger son of a gentleman in 
the neighbourhood of Paisley. Outlawed for some 
offence, he associated with a few companions of fortunes 
equally desperate" — ^but immediately we find him, "at 
the head of a resolute band, infesting the English 
quarters," and attempting to surprise the justiciary 
Ormesby at Scone.^ Such an account of Wallace's first 
appearance cannot possibly satisfy any intelligent mind. 

It need scarcely be disputed that the admiration and 
gratitude of immediately succeeding generations of his 
countrymen, intensified by national sentiment, led them 
to exaggerate many of Wallace's actions, and to invest 
him with personal qualities belonging rather to the 

.romance than of reality. This tendency to 

Vol II., pp. 169-192. 2 Annalfl, L, 298, 9, 10. 
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exaggeration on the one side, was naturally increased 
by less justifiable disparagement on the other. Accord- 
ing to the English of his own day, and for generations 
after (and we have seen there are writers of the present 
day who follow in the same strain), William Wallace was 
a rebel against lawful authority, a traitor to his li^e 
sovereign, an outlaw whose capture was justifiably ac- 
complished by pecuniary bribes, and who was not even 
entitled to state a defence when brought to a so-called 
trial. According to his own countrymen, on the other 
hand, he was a patriot a hero and a martyr, combined. 
To fit him for such a mission, he was, by them, endowed 
with personal prowess, physical and moral courage, and 
a lofty devotion to duty, exceeding what falls to ordi- 
nary mortals ; so that his exploits during life assumed 
the character of the marvellous ; his death and demem- 
bration came to be looked upon as the seal of his coun- 
try's freedom, and his spirit continued to haunt every 
spot that could in any way be associated with his 
memory. 

Between these conflicting opinions, Wallace has not 
escaped the usual fate of popular heroes, even at the 
hands of those who would not choose to be reckoned 
either as foes or detractors. Unqualified praise pro- 
duced on sceptical, or what they themselves would 
choose to call practical, minds a certain re-action. Ex- 
aggeration gave opportunities for criticism ; and it some- 
times appeared as if the lineaments of the popular hero 
were to disappear altogether. But by-and-by this re-ac- 
tion spent its force. Historical research has latterly gone 
to confirm many things connected with his life which 
for a time were treated as imaginary; and the real 
features of the man are found, although not perhaps 
corresponding exactly with the popular portrait, to be 
of even a nobler type. 
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The aspect of the traditionary portrait with which 
critics have had least forbearance is that which exhi- 
bits Wallace's physical attributes — his unusual stature, 
his pereonal strength, his martial accomplishments, his 
fearless courage, his powers of endurance and feats of 
prowess. But, if we calmly consider the circumstances 
in which, beyond any question, he was placed, it will 
be seen that these attributes were really essentials of 
his character and position, even as presented by his 
opponents. It was a necessary condition of success 
as a military leader, during the middle ages, that 
the person aiming at this should possess not only the 
qualities of a general, but also those of a knight, or 
man-at-arms. This was so even in the case of natural 
leaders — those with the prestige of rank and authority; 
kings, princes, or great nobles. By this time Scotland, 
like other European countries, had become subject to 
feudal ideas, and organised according to feudal habits. 
The recognised "niilitary array" of a kingdom con- 
sisted almost wholly of the vassals and retainers of the 
princes and barons, who were bound to follow to the 
field only a feudal superior ; and any one wanting that 
character was not only without a natural following, but 
was practically excluded from military leadership, by 
the jealousy of those who claimed this position as be- 
longing only to their pecidiar order. 

Besides this, war, as then conducted, was not a 
matter of science, or even of strategy, but mainly of 
thews and sinews, of individual courage, and dexterity 
in the use of certain weapons. Even so far as known 
organization and training were concerned, Scotland 
was not, as we have seen, at that time, in a position to 
produce a trained army which a leader of military skill 
might have used to carry out his plans. In point of 
fiMsAktiiiO materials for resistance seemed to consist 
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chiefly of desperate men who preferred the condition 
of outlawry to that of slavery. An Alexander, a 
Napoleon, or a Wellington, would have been totally 
helpless in the circumstances. Even had Wallace 
been one of the great barons, he could not have 
acquired the position in which we find him, at the 
approach of the battle of Stirling-bridge, without 
pre-eminent moral and physical qualities. To this 
effect, we have conclusive evidence in the experience 
of the Bruce. Belonging to the royal race, repre- 
sentative of one of the two real competitors for the 
crown, possessed of extensive territorial power and 
influence, nay actually crowned as king of Scotland, 
— Bruce would have failed unless he had been, in 
simple fact, a strong man, capable of facing any per- 
sonal danger ; an accomplished soldier, both on foot 
and horseback, skilled in the use of the weapons of the 
age. No one can follow Bruce through his early 
career, without seeing that this was the case. 

How much more so must it have been with Wallace ! 
The younger son of one of the lesser barons ; possessed 
of no territorial power, influence, or resources; claiming 
the services of no vassals or followers, beyond, it may 
have been, such family retainers as might attach them- 
selves to him from personal affection ; holding no 
delegated authority, as the representative of some one 
of commanding position ; and without even the recom- 
mendation of years and experience, — ^how are we to 
account for finding such a man at the head of an army 
capable of defeating the military array of all England 
north of the Trent, commanded by the veteran earl of 
Surrey ? This phenomenon must be accounted for, in 
some way ; and our historians have generally passed it 
by without any satisfactory explanation. 

To realize Wallace s position, prior to the battle of 
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Stirling, we must anticipate somewhat. During the 
spring following the surrender of Baliol, and what was 
called the " settlement of his conquest " by Edward, — 
without any preparatory explanation, we find the 
Harleian Manuscript^ supposed to have been written 
by a contemporary chronicler in the North of England, 
and following that authority, the historian Heming" 
ford J introducing Wallace after this manner : — 

''Tl)ere was, at this time, a certain public robber or (brigand), 
Willelmus Walays by name, who had htm, many times outlawed. He, 
during his flight and wanderings, gathered around him all outlaws 
like himself, who chose him as their leader, and speedily increased 
to a multitude."^ 

Very soon he appears as one of the acknowledged 
leaders, at Irvine, where he is associated with Sir 
Andrew Moray of Bothwell, as the only two who 
indignantly refused to join in the general surrender. 
And, almost inmiediately, and before the battle of 
Stirling, we find the English historians, Hemingford 
and Ejaighton, describing his position in the following 
significant terms : — 

''The whole followers (Jamilia) of the nobility had attached 
themselves to him; and although the persons of their lords were 
with the king of England, their hearts were with Wallace, who 
found his army reinforced by so immense a multitude of the Scots, 
that the community of the land obeyed him as their leader and 
their prince." ' 

The Cottonian MS. in the Wcdldce Papers gives a 
similar account, although erroneously transposed, in 
point of time, to the period immediately following the 
victory of StirUng, thus : — 

" At that time there was in Scotland a certain youth, Willelmus 
le Waleis by name, an archer who obtained his living by means of 

1 Walter de Hemingford in Maidand Club Wallace Papers, pp. 33-41. 

2 Annals, I. 303. Note t, and Tytler, I. 132. WaUaee Papers, p. 46. 

VOL. I. 2C 
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his bow and quiver ; of base descent, and mean birth and training : 
AVhen his audacity had been displayed in many places, he, after the 
manner of brave men, solicited from the Scots permission to meet 
and oppose the English army, assuring them that, with proper 
assistance, he would carry them even to London, and bring all 
England under their sway. . . Then and there they chose the 
said base bom Willelmus-le-Waleis to be leader of their army, and 
forthwith the assembled Scots adhered to him, from the least to the 
greatest : Wiereupon a chief earl of the nation invested the said 
William with the belt of knighthood, thus transforming a robber 
into a knight — as a raven into a swan. . . So there crowded to 
him all the Scots, of both sexes and all ages, from the boy to the old 
man, so that in a brief space he had an army which, according to 
their ovm opinion, no prince could possibly withstand." ^ 

It is thus that Wallace is introduced to us by the 
contemporary English chronicles. Under cover of 
opprobrious names, they confess that this man is, by 
common consent, placed in command of Scottish armies, 
as the opponent of the " mighty king of the English," 
and obeyed as a leader. Now, it seems quite plain 
that all this could only have happened through some 
display of remarkable personal qualities; and it is 
equally evident that such a display could not possibly 
have occurred during the brief winter months, since 
Edward had retired with his victorious army. The 
ringleader of a municipal revolt may sometimes be 
extemporised ; the leader of a national movement, by a 
rural population, never. We must therefore go back a 
little, in order to find the true explanation. 

Like almost everything else in our country's earlier 
history, the origin of her national Hero has been seized 
upon by ethnic speculatoi's, and made subservient to 
favourite theories. We read of him sometimes, for ex- 
ample, as the ^'representative and champion of that 
remnant of the Saxon or pure Norse inhabitants of 

1 WaUace Papers^ pp. 8, 9. 
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Britain, who had not yet been subjected to the 
southern yoke" — a sort of Scottish Robin Hood in 
short ; and, again, as a " Saxon youth, who carved his 
name upon the proud Norman crests." These things 
sound very strange to any one who has read Blind 
Harry's Wallace. That composition may be open to 
criticism, on account of defects in taste, chronological 
errors, and the introduction of apocryphal adventures. 
But Henry composed his poem during the century im- 
mediately following the great war, and this not as a 
book, but for recitation, not merely before the vulgar, 
but " coram jprincipilniSy^ in the presence of princes, or 
*' men of rank," and he at least invariably uses the term 
*' Saxon " as descriptive of a stranger, or an enemy : 
Thus he says, — 

'' Our auld eunemys cummyn* of Saxonyt blad, *come — descended. 
That nevyr yeit to Scotland wald do gad.'' 

Buke I., line 5. 

Again, — 

*' In armys syne did mony hie vaslage^ ^ exploits. 

Qahen Saxons blude into this realm cummyng, 
Wyrkando the will of Ednuard that fals king." ^ working. 

B. I., line 158. 

And again, — 

" Compleyne Lordys, compleyne yhe ladyis brycht, 
Compleyne for him that worthi was and wychl^ ^ valiant. 

Of Saxons sonnys sufferyt meikill der."* • injury. 

B. II., line 225. 

The same thing occurs, again and again, throughout 
the poem ; so that it is abundantly evident neither the 
minstrel, nor those he addressed and whose favour he 
sought, had ever dreamt of Wallace being of ^* Saxon 
blud " — or of his followers being " Saxon peasants who 
had sought refuge from the iron rule of the Normans." ^ 

1 See for example Books VII. line 229 ; VIII. 1613 ; and IX. 36a 
In referring to Blind Harry's Wallace^ and Barbour's Bruce^ we use 
JamieiOiib edition (18M)» The reader who has not access to the original, 
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Others again who, in their admira/tion of the really 
great qualities possessed by tJie NormaiiSy can never 
think of nobleness unless it be somehow of Norman 
origin, have been at pains to show that Wallace's 
ancestors '* came in with the Conqueror," for this pur- 
pose referring to a certain Eimh^is GralleiuSf as the 
founder of the family during the reign of King David 
L, supposed to be the father of Bichard Walleys, who 
acquired ihe lands of Kichardtown (Riearton), in Ayr- 
shire, towards the close of the twelfth century. This 
Norman origin seems to be as purely fancifnl as the 
Saxon one. But supposing it were shown that, at some 
distant date, the Wallace family could be connected, by 
a sbgle paternal link, with some one who came into the 
Island with the duke of Normandy, it is surely of far 
more consequence to mark by how many links Sir 
William was bound to the race amongst which he, and 
his ancestors for generations, were bom. A mere name 
may be transmitted, through the male line, while the 
racial constitution of the nominal ancestor has almost, or 
wholly, disappeared ; and very frequently, if not gener- 
ally, distinguished men have inherited their character 
from their mothers. At the same time, if anything can 
be rested on the name, then Walenses, and le Waleys, 
were names descriptive of the inhabitants of Scottish 
Cumbria ;^ and, *' as given to the family of Wallace, 

will find the passages iu the cheap, but accurate, reprint by Ogle & Co., 
Glasgow (1869). We shall adhere to the orthography, unless in a few 
exceptional instances — such as the use of the letter v for t* or tr, as in ewU 
(evil), and in euir (ever) ; the letter j for t as in soiomed (sojouiiied); 
the striking out of the letter u or ic, in the word stca, for sa, so; 
and to facilitate the perusal of quotations, we shall give a iiinning glossaiy, 
parallel with obsolete words. 

1 *^ Wallensis, people of Strathclyde : Hence it became a eurname which 

has varied to Walies, Galeys, Wellays ; now Wallace, Wallis, and Welsh.^* 

See Macpherson^s Geographical Illustrations of /Scottish Bistortf^ and also 

Father Innes* Critical Essay on the ancient hihdbitants of ScotlatwL Vol 

I. p. 36. 
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mark the forefathers of the great Scottish champioQ to 
have been Cambro-Britons of Strathclyde."^ If, in- 
deed, they came in with Duke William, they must 
have been among those descendants of the exiled 
Britons who joined the invading army as an opportunity 
of revenging upon the Saxons the expatriation of 
their ancestors — of whom we had a passing glimpse 
when speaking of the Norman conquest. Genealogical 
speculations are, however, in this case, of no serious 
importance. The material and obvious facts, so far as 
William Wallace's origin, his nationality, and conse- 
quent feelings and actions, were concerned, are simply 
these : He was a native of the district of Strathclyde, 
having been bom at Elderslie, in the county of Renfrew : 
His paternal ancestors had lived and died at Richard- 
town, near Kilmarnock, in the county of Ayr, part of 
the same district, for generations : His maternal ancestry 
belonged to the last-named county; and he was, partly 
at least, educated by a maternal uncle at Dunipace 
near Stirling. Wallace's coimtrymen, of his own and 
succeeding generations, knew nothing of his supposed 
Saxon or Norman descent ; and so, according to Blind 
Harry, 

''His forbearis^ quha likes till undrestand, ^ * ancestors. 

Were of hale** lynage, and trew lyne of Scotland." • ^ some Editom My •* auid." 

That the hero himself and his relatives were intensely 
and emphatically men of the Scottish nation of the 
thirteenth century, in their feelings, sentiments, and 
aspirations, no question can exist. 

It is no doubt matter of regret that so few friendly 
authentic contemporary records have been preserved of 
Wallace's life and actions. We may well suppose that 
he and most of his associates were all too deeply 
engaged in a life-or-death struggle, to find time^ or 

I Seaaand md&r ktr Earijf Kings. Vol. I., p. 490. 2 Bake Fyrst, Une 21. 
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inclination^ for the composition of chronicles, such as 
were so plentiful in England. But, unless we are to 
believe that Wyntoun and Blind Harry have, without 
any motive, asserted deliberate falsehoods, capable, at 
the time, of instant refutation, there did exist in their 
days many "gestes"— that is popular accounts, written 
and oral, concerning Wallace's exploits. 
Thus Wyntoun says : — 

'^ Of his gud dedis and manhad,* * manhood — ^yaloar. 

Gret gestis I hard say ar mad ; 
Bot sa mony, I trow noucht,** ^ not. 

As he intil hys dayis wroucht. 
Wha all hys dedis of prys wald dyte* c indite. 
Hym worthyd** a gret buk to wryte ; ^ would require. 
And all thai to wryte in here. 
I want bathe wyt and gud laysere.''* i « leisure. 

The narrative of the minstrel, again, was no doubt 
composed chiefly from oral traditions ; but he also 
frequently refers, for some particular fact, to "myn 
autor," or " the buk," and condescends upon " Maister 
Ihone Blair, a worthi clerk" and schoolfellow of Wallace, 
and "Thomas Gray, parsone off Libertoune," as his 
authors ; — 

" With him thai war, and put in story all, 
Ofil ane or baith, mekill of his travaill ; 
And therefor here I mak off thaim mencionne." ^ 

He again refers to Blair, even more pointedly : — 

"Off Wallace lyffquha has a fortharfeill,' 'o^^TrJ^'S?* 
May schaw f urth mair with wit and eloquence ; 
For I to this liaiff don my diligence, 

Eftyr the pruff geytfyn^ fra the Latyn buk, K given. 

Quhilk Maister Blayr in his time und3rrtuk, 
In fayr Latyn compild it till ane end, 
With thir witnes the mar is to commend. 
Byschop Synclar than lord was of Dunkell, 
He got this buk and confirmed it him sell 
For werray trew, thar off he had na dreid, 
Himself had seyn gret part of Wallace deid." 3 

1 Wyntoun's Crmyhill, Book VIII. line 2299. Wdlxuie Papers, pp. 131, 139. 
2 Buke Fyfte, line 548. s B. XI., L 1410. 
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With these remarks, we proceed to notice some of 
those traditions of Wallace's early life, which go to 
render intelligible his first public appearance. 

We have seen that, so soon as Edward had obtained, 
from the competitors and their friends, an acknowledg- 
ment of his supremacy, his next demand was for a 
surrender of all the '' Strengths " of the countiy, to be 
garrisoned by English troops and governors; and that 
this was immediately followed by arrangements for 
compulsory submission, and performance of homage, by 
the whole community. True, we are told, that so soon 
as the strengths were surrendered to Edward, he pro- 
fessed to re-commit the realm to the charge of the 
so-called guardians. But this did not imply a with- 
drawal of the English garrisons. The declared object 
of his possession was to enable him to give effect to his 
award, as against the competitors ; although the real 
object undoubtedly was to enable him to enforce his 
own newly-acquired rights, in case of resistance ; and 
he was not a man voluntarily to reduce the surrender 
to an idle ceremony. Accordingly, we have seen that 
all the governors of the castles were appointed by 
him, and were, almost without exception, Anglo-Nor- 
mans. This condition of matters continued for a year 
and a half; and, if it was true, as subsequent events 
demonstrated, that there was behind the nobles "a 
fierce, self-willed people," who felt that the attempt to 
enforce a feudal claim of supremacy, and dispose of 
their kingdom as a chattel, was " an insult never to be 
forgiven, whatever might be the cost of repudiation 
and vengeance," no one can possibly doubt that, during 
those eighteen months, there must have been frequent 
collisions between the overbearing soldiery and the 
irritated native population. The reader will now per- 
ceive the reason why we formerly referred to this gar- 
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oQaxiTrciitfi. a^ liitt "rrw; tu:»¥-^ im -dar w^r tliat followed. 
Aziiioz liiiiise nirii:. iisiihea' cu&e v:* svesr fealtr. sod 
do nrimajjg- iiiir preiferr&d ^s.£^iidesu uui wiw were there- 
£»«: lifci-ie ir> ilLjm-ar.Tttffm, we bare peAsoQ to believe 
w{!9% 1^ WiJliiK& Ajdazft Wjiibce. who lived in the 
reaga of Alexazukr IlL. is sud to luive had two 
9Cfli§L — AdjLZXL ^vifeo izihesitad BSduodtownu and Mai- 
ocflizL who re^tarrad ibt es3jui<e of EUeislie. Hus Mai- 
oolxD married Jeaii. or Joan, danghter ci Sir Reginald 
or Ronald Crawfoid of Ciashie. in ATishire, who held 
the office of Sheriff of the coontr : ci which marriage 
were bom — 1. Malcolm (scxnedmes called Sir Andrew), 
who, it 15 gen^-rally said, was kiUed bv the English ; 
2. Sir William, executed at London, 23rd Aogost, 
1305; and 3. John, also said to hare been pat to death 
there about two rears after. Wmtonn s reference to 
the hero's parentage is quaint and graphic : — 

"^ For lie vet cQniBrni * of gentiUmen, ^cooie. 

In ampill stite sec ^ lie wet then : ^althoagfa. 

Hji fvlTre « wet a manlj knyght ; « fftther. 

Htb modTre^ wet a hAv l>rTdit ; ^ mother. 
Hit gottjn and bom wes in manrage."' 

At the time when, by the treacheiy or pusillanimity 
of the competitors and guardians, the " strengths " of 
the country were surrendered to Edward, and occupied 
by English garrisons, William seems to have been a 
youth under age. According to the minstrel (whose 
account cannot now be simply ignored), — 

'* Scotland was lost quhen he was bot a child. 
And our-set • throuch with our ennemys wilde." * • overset. 

» CronykiU, B. viii., 1. 2011. Wallace Papers, p. 131. 

'^ Buke Fyrst, 1. 145. The word " child *' is not here used in its confined 
modern sense. In old ballads, and similar compositions, it is sometimeB 
synonymous with the heir of a family, or with a young person of birik — M 
•* Child Waters," "Child Harold"; sometimes with a retaiiME^ or 
iervant in a family, in the same way as the French ei 
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That this loss of Scotland, so referred to, was iden- 
tical with the events just narrated becomes evident 
as we proceed. Sir Malcolm and his eldest son are 
said to have fled to the Lennox, while William was 
carried by his mother to Kilspindie, in Gowry, to an 
uncle residing there, by whom he was sent to school 
at the burgh of Dundee, on the firth of Tay : — 

'* Intill DuDd6 Wallace to scule thai send, 
Quhill he of witt full worthelj was kend, 

Thus he conteynde ^ in till hys tendyr age.'' * continaed. 

• . • . ■ • 

" Willyam Wallace, or** he was man of armys, *» before. 
Gret pitt^ thocht that Scotland tuk sick harmjrs. 
Mekill dolour it did hym in hys mynde ; 
For he was wyss, rycht worthy, wicht, and kind : 
In Gowry dwelt, still with this worthi man. 
As he eucressyit, and witt habonndyt ^ than c abounded. 

In till hys hart he had full mekill cayr, 
He saw the Southroun multipliand mayr. 
And to hym self affb wald he mak his mayne,<^ ^ moan. 
Off his guid kyne thai had slayue mony ane. 
Yhit he was than semly,* stark, and bald,' \ S^"** 

And he of age wes bot awhJtene ^ yer avXdP ^ 8 eighteen. 

Two or three other short passages suffice to prove 

was used in old French. Here it is used simply in the sense of a ''young 
man,'' as is evident by comparison. In describing Wallace's encounter 
with Percy's followers at Irvine water, he is said to be accompanied by 
a " child," in the sense of a youthful retainer, — 

" To leide his net, a dald furth with him yeid.^ " ^ went. 

When Wallace offers to divide the fish with the Englishmen, — 

** It war resone, methink, vhe sold haif part : i gi^^ taken In 

Waith * suld be delt in all place, with tree hart hunting or fish- 

He bad his child * gyff thaim of our waithying. * " ^* 

And again, when Wallace bids farewell to his uncle, to go forth on- his 

mission, — 

•* * Uncle,* he said, * I will na langar byde ; 
This southland horss latt see gu I can ride,' 
Than bot a cfUld, him service for to mak 
His emy'sJ sonny s he wald not with him tak." J uncle's. 

B. I., 441. 

Thai ift tot nji being himself but a youth, he could not ask his uncle's sona. 
to tadw ■wioe with him. 

f^-i^ u . . ^ Buke Fyrst. lines 145 to 192. 
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that, SO far at least as the Minstrers narrative is con- 
cerned, Wallace's earlier exploits must have begun dur- 
ing the occupation of Scotland pending the competition. 
Generally, when the transaction in question is referred 
to by historians, they speak of Edwajxl's being put into 
possession of the " Strengths " of the kingdom ; and 
accordingly here is one of the passages, — 

" Yonge he was, and to Southroun rycht savage ;* * fierce. 
Gret rowme^ thai had, dispitful and wtrage.*^ ^ space. ^ outrage. 

Schir Ronald wey le<i durst nocht hald Wallace thair ; ^ safelj. 
For gret perells he wjst" apperand war ; ^ saw — ^anderstood. 

For thai had haile the StrenthU of Scotland : 
Qahat thai wald do durst few agayne thaim stand." ^ 

This is appropriate to the period in question ; but 
wholly inapplicable to the time after the battle of 
Dunbar, and total surrender of the kingdom by Baliol. 
Again, when we come to the capture of Lanark, and 
death of Hazelrigg (the date of which is fixed other- 
wise) it is introduced thus : — 

''Tuelff hundreth yer, tharto nyntd and sevyn, 

Fra Cryst wes bom, the rychtwiss' king off hevyn > ' rifhteocu. i hMven. 

Wily ham Wallace in to gud liking gais^ ^ goes voluntarily. 

In Laynrick toun amang his mortaiU f ais.* ^ < foes. 

And to sum up, — 

" So ferd^ with hym for Scotlandis lycht full evyn,^ ) farad, k even— atalglit 
In f eyle debait^ six yeris and monthU sevyn, ^ contention. 

Quhen he wan peess, and Scotland left, in playne ™ ™ clearly. 
The Ingllssmen maid new conquest agayne.'' ^ 

We have quoted these passages in their original 
quaint language and speUing, imder the conviction 
that we could not otherwise have conveyed to the 
reader s mind an equally distinct impression as to 
Wallace's preliminary career, so to speak, having be- 
gun as early as 1291. In this respect, the minrtrel's 
reproduction, however confui 

1 B. I., L 339. 2 B. VI,, I 
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collected by him, corresponds in substance with the 
insuperable presumptions already noticed. No doubt, 
a passage afterwards occurs where Wallace is spoken of 
as forty-five years of age, at the time of his death ; but 
this is evidently an error in transcription for thirty- 
five, as it cannot, by any other method, be reconciled 
with the deliberate and repeated statements as to his 
age, already quoted. 

Regarding Wallace's prowess and accomplishments, as 
we have seen, the presumptions in favour of the general 
tradition are equally strong. Fordun, who lived with- 
in fifty years of his death, and might have conversed 
with those who had seen him, gives a description, re- 
presenting him as tall, broad shouldered, muscular, 
with strong arms and limbs, in every joint compact and 
powerful; of a cheerful countenance, yet capable of 
fierce expression ; and of gracious address, skillful in all 
warlike exercises, " wondrously brave and bold ; " in 
plenty, generous ; in distress, most patient.^ Blind 
Harry gives a description which might have been sug- 
gested by the skill of a modern anatomist; adding 
that he was sparing of speech, wise, courteous, and 
generous ;" but in this we may suppose the minstrel is 
U repeating the current "^trlLne. or "gestie," 
already noticed. Either at the time now referred to, 
or on some previous occasion, while residing with an 
uncle at Dunipace, he was instructed in what was known 
to the latter as an Ecclesiastic, of ancient history, and the 
character and maxims of classical heroes ; and there has 
been preserved by Fordun, a latin couplet said to have 
been a favourite with him, — 

" Dico tibi verum, libertas optima rerum. 
Ntmqvam servile tub nexu vivito, FxlV"^ 

Gap. 28. fTo/. Pa., 102. Bistoriaru of Scot, lY.y 321. 

^rolj ; liberty is the most precious of all things. 
1 WEment to live under a servile yoke. 

Scotichronicon^ in Wallo/ct Paper*, "^.Vl^* 
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HaileSy who was not disposed to credulity or romance, 
has given the following portrait, as the features appeared 
to him:-" This singular person had every popular 
excellence ; strength of body ; keen courage ; a spirit 
active and ambitious : By his affitbility he conciliated 
the affections of his followers ; by the force of native 
eloquence he moulded their passions to his will ; by 
calm, intrepid, and persevering wisdom, he generally 
maintained authority over the rude and undisciplined 
multitudes who crowded to his standard" ^ Such was 
the hitherto nameless youth who, imder the inspiration 
of patriotic sentiments, and Eqpurred on by injuries to 
himself and his friends, was destined speedily to be- 
come the leader of his countrymen, in their struggle for 
national independence ; to teach them the lesson, never 
to be forgotten, of what might be done, against discip- 
lined armies and mail-clad chivalry ,^ by the strong arms 
of resolute men ; and to check, for the first time, the 
career of Norman aggression. 

While Wallace was still at Dundee, his father, Sir 
Malcolm, seems to have left the secure retreats of the 
Lennox, and recrossed the Clyde ; as we hear of his bei^ 
ing slain in an encounter with an English detachment, 
under a leader named Fenwick, at Loudon hill, near 
Kilmarnock. Whether his elder brother perished on 
the same occasion has been matter of debate. But 
this much is certain that, while WilUam, a younger 
brother, is always spoken of as " Sir William," the 
family title, and while we learn that a third brother 
John was beheaded at London, we scarcely hear, dra^ 
ing Wallace's after career, of either his fisher or elder 
brother.^ The English Governor of the Cttjiil^ iJL 

1 Annals^ I. p. 299. 

2 This must be taken subject to reference to a •: 
HaatingB to king Edward, apparently in the 
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Dundee, whom the Minstrel and others name Selbye, 
had a son about Wallace's age. The latter has 
occasion to pass through the town. He is remarkable 
for his personal appearance; and is handsomdy 
dressed and accoutred. Insulted by yoimg Selbye, a 
quarrel ensues, in which the Englishman is slain, and 
some of his comrades killed or wounded. Wallace 
takes refuge in the bouse where his uncle usually 
lodged, and by the assistance of the mistress succeeds 
in effecting bis escape. He is said to have travelled 
in company with his mother, under the guise of pilgrims 
to the shrine of Saint Margaret ; and shortly after we 
find him at Elderslie, with his uncle Sir KoiuJd Craw- 
ford. For the slaughter, or "murder" as it was called, 
of yoimg Selbye, the offender was outlawed, most 
probably in name of the subservient guardians, but 
certainly at the instance of the English authorities — 
and this corresponds with the accounts given by the 
English chroniclers, of the repeated outlawries to which 
he had been already exposed at the time when they 
describe his first pubUc appearance. 

Although hving in retirement, under his uncle's 
protection, it could not be expected that such a man 
would remain entirely quiescent, and we can easily 
understand how the EngUsh soldiers of the surround- 
ing garrisons, in their contemptuous treatment of the 
population, would afford opportunities for his measuring 
weapons with them. Thus, at one time, we find him 
visiting Ayr in disguise, and there striking dead a 
military buffoon, who was making sport to his com- 
panions at the expense of the Scots ; and only escaping 
after a £ray in which several were killed and wounded. 

Ixrotlier <tf Sir WiUiam, ib spoken of as present at a 

wMm, in the forast of Selkiik B>t^ Natumtd MSS. 

9hmdj tpkoMf as to William's being made 
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On another occasion, he appears at the same county 
town, to witness a passage-at-arms, under the challenge 
of a famous English champion. This time, however, 
Wallace is accompanied by a number of his outlaw 
companions in disgiiise. After the challenger has 
baffled several of his opponents, his eye rests upon a 
figure in the crowd that promises a more equal com- 
bat. An individual challenge is given and accepted: 
the challenger is killed, the English soldiers discover 
that the victor is the outlaw Wallace, whose capture 
would be so valuable, a fierce contest ensues between 
the two parties, but, after serious casualties, again the 
outlaw escapes. 

The next adventure is one generally accepted, and 
very frequently repeated, in consequence, we rather 
suppose, of the quaint humour with which it is related 
by the Minstrel. Wallace had gone to the water of 
Irvine, in Ayrshire, to catch some fish for his uncle's 
table, it being a day set apart to the Virgin, on which 
such fare only was allowed by the Church. He was 
accompanied by a youth, or "child," carrying his 
basket, and without arms, save his fishing rod, and 
" poutstafi*," or pole used for fishing with a hand-net. 
As the Minstrel remarks : — 

^' His suerd^ he left, «o did he never agayne ; ^ sword. 

It dide him gad, suppose he suffeyrt payne.'' 

He learnt by experience, in short, that it was not 
safe for him to be unarmed. Meantime, however, the 
fish were plentiful, and the fisher successful; when 
bye came riding the "lord of Persy e, captain then 
of Ayr," and his retinue. Some of the attendants 
approached, and demanded the fish for the use of 
their master. Wallace answered they were welcome 
to a share, saying : — 

"Waitha sold be delt, in all place, m 
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He accordingly ordered his "childe" to give them a 
portion ; but they proceeded to seize the whole : — 

^* Wallace said than, * Gentillmen gif ye be, 
Leiff<^ us some pari, we pray for cheryte. ^ leave. 

Ane agyt^ knycht servis our Lady to day, ^ aged. 

Gud friends leiff part, and tak nocht^ all away f ^ take not 

To which the parties addressed made the condescend- 
ing response, — 

" Thow sail haiff leiff to fysche, and tak the rsaJ*^ ^ ^ take more. 

The consequence was a scuffle, in which, with his 
poutstaff, having disabled one of his assailants, Wallace 
got possession of his sword, and used it so effectively 
that he routed the whole party, several of whom were 
left on the field, killed or wounded. The others fled 
and reported what had occurred to Lord Percy, who 
having asked how many were the assailants, and 
hearing there was only one, rewarded his caterers 
with a jeer. The victor secured the spoil, in the 
shape of horses and "other gear." 

In course of such exploits, we are told Wallace was 
at one time made prisoner, and confined at Ayr, — ^that 
after a time he was cast out for dead, but, through 
the friendly aid of a female retainer of the family, 
survived and recovered. After this, he is assailed by 
" ane Longcastle," on the road to Glasgow, whom he 
kills. His followers increase in number, by which he 
is enabled to intercept an English convoy, at Loudon- 
hill, under command of the knight Fenwick, by whom 
Sir Malcolm had been slain, at the same place : — 

** Than Wallace said, — * Her was my fadyr slayn, 
My brothyr als, quhilk dois me mekill« payne <> great 
So sail my Helff, or vengit be but dreid ; ' ' without fear. 

The tnjtour is her the cauas was off that deid.' ^ 2 

The cxmvoy ww defeated : poetic justice meted out to 

: » Biitflamiiill 195. > Book IH., 1. 111. 
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,?iz2^ Sir E».ix£ui •rriTrfizi i- cr^TcSmg from Ayr 
» GLfcier.Tr. "viil ii ^^^Tizs uiii scmpter horses. 
As ibxz TiZae^ :c Ca^rrcxTL 2f=ar Gliasc-w, thev meet 
ft ZATTT -:c P-=rrr"* zjrc vL:- seixE: Sir Ronald's horses 
for tbeir o'vn habCct^ ^sse. F*jc tiik. Walliee takes 
iLtr i^scdkl azL-ez>i5 : uui Ucsl dods his way through 
Glaegoir Ii.:«> iLr Litcjiaml The acene is thus changed 
to i]«j?tL cf tLe CiT.ie. Lvizk^ between Dmnharton 
SkiA Sdriing was a -stnaagth"" named the "Peel of 
GargiUJjcoju' which Wallace and his followers 
captured by soiprise. Pasang to the neighbourhood 
of Saint Johnstoon i Perth », he had various encounters 
with the Kngli,^h under Sir James Butler, and 
others — generally successful, but scMuetimes checked 
by superior numbers; sometimes pursuing, at other 
times hunted with blood - hounds ; swinmiing the 
swollen Forth, and finding refuge in the famous 
Torwood, near Stirling, so intimately associated by 
tradition with his name. Judging from the nature of 
these enterprises, we may assume that Baliol's defeat 
and dethronement have now taken place. About this 
time Wallace seems to have made the acquaintance 
of Sir John Graham of DundaflT castle, in Strath- 
carron, who continued his most faithful friend and 
EHHw-iatc, until slain on the fatal field of Falkirk. 
By and by, we find the hero and his companions in 
tho upper ward of Lanarkshire; where, until this day, 
local tradition preserves many stories of his exploits. 
Following, we see them in Annandale, where also 
siniilar traditions exist; among these, one of a con- 
siderablo battle with the English, under a leader 
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named Graystock, and another of the capture of 
Lochmaben castle. His course of life at this time 
cannot be more graphically described than in the 
language of the Minstrel : — 

'' Than Wallace said, ' This contr6 likis me. [should have. 

Wermentt may do with fud at thai suld haiff,^ * soldiera ^ food they 
Bot want thai meit, thai rak^^ nocht of the laiff ^ c reck. ^ anything else. 
Off dyet fayr Wallace tuk nevir kepe® « took no care. 

Bot as it come, welciim was meit and sleep. 
Sum quhill he had gret suflficience within ; 
Now want, now has, now losis, now can win ; 
Now lycht, now sadd ; now blissful, now in baill,' ' flame. 
In haist, now hurt ; now sorrowful now haill ; 

Nowe weildand weyle;fif now calde weddyr, now hett ; fir managing welL 
Nowe moist, now drowth;Ji now waverand^ wynd, now weit."i 

[h drought * wavering. 

We have thus traced Wallace and his companions 
into the upper district of Clydesdale. There was 
situated the ancient burgh of Lanark, an important 
station during the Koman invasions, and even in our 
own day the county town of the great and populous 
shire of the same name. If the reader turns to the 
map, he will see that this old "burrowstoun" is situated 
verly nearly in the centre of the lowlands south of the 
Forth ; almost equi-distant from Dumbarton and Ayr, 
on the west, with Glasgow lying midway between; 
Dumfries and Annan on the south-west, surrounded 
by the forest of Selkirk ;' and Edinburgh, Falkirk, 
and Stirling, on the south and east. At the time 
with which we are dealing, the district around Lanark 
was covered with wood. Owing to these peculiarities 
it was, during the period immediately prior to the 
attack upon the EngUsh justiciary at Scone, to be 
noticed immediately, a favorite resort of the so-called 
outlaws. Within a short distance of the town, there 

1 Book lY., line 330. 

% WAriiii)t4t9.VgtHUid-b7 what was, in those days, '' the forest" 
--^ ^ 2D 
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is a remarkable chasm, occurring in the sand-stone 
rocks forming the bed of the small river Moose, 
known as the Cartlane Crags. This spot formed a 
sort of natural fortress, almost inaccessible, in the 
face of such men as Wallace and his companions. 
Here they were almost safe from pursuit. Hence, 
too, by a rapid night march, they could reach the 
district of Falkirk and Stirling and the recesses of the 
Torwood, Glasgow, Dumbarton, Ayr, Loudonhill, 
Cumnock, Dumfries, Lochmaben, cutting off English 
convoys, or detachments, assaulting the less formidable 
strengths ; and, if compelled by superior numbers to 
separate, here they could again assemble. On the 
other hand, when we remember that the great castles 
of StirUng, Dumbarton, Ayr, Bothwell, Dumfries, 
with other minor fortahces, were, when occupied by 
"Rngliah garrisons, the links of the chain by which the 
disaffected south of the Forth were kept in subjection, 
we can understand how the locaUties referred to are 
so filled with traditions and associations connected 
with Wallace's memory. 

Not far from Lanark, and in the parish of Lamington, 
was an estate of that name, the property of the family 
of Bradfute. In consequence of the recent death of 
the last proprietor, the lands were, at this time, 
possessed by his only child and heiress^ Marion 
Bradfute. The lady was fair ; and having somehow 
attracted the attention of the youthful outlaw, an 
intimacy arose which, according to some accounts, led 
to a marriage, necessarily private on account of the 
position of parties. Those who adopt this alternative 
say there was a daughter of the marriage, through 
whom the estate has descended to the present owners, 
the Cochranes of Lamington. Other accounts say 
i\\Q pair were only affianced lovers; but, whicheiver 
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of these may have been the case, the personal tragedy 
that followed, and its influence on the course of events, 
remain the same. Under some circumstances, the 
loss of a bethrothed bride may determine a man's 
future as powerfully as the loss of a married wife. If 
we may trust the more romantic accounts of Wallace's 
life, incidents speaking of softer emotions, as filial 
reverence, social afiections, and feeling for the distress 
of others, are not wanting. But this episode of his 
love for Marion Bradfute stands conspicuous in his 
brief career, spent amid scenes of fiery passion, effort, 
and endurance, as bringing him within the scope of 
ordinary sympathy. William Wallace, as a youthftd 
lover, and suffering in that character, is not often 
thought of. 

And here, fortunately, as regards the main features 
of the trankction thaf foUowt we come admittedly 
within the confines of authentii history. The act of 
accusation, or indictment, brought against Wallace at 
Westminster Hall, under which he suffered death and 
demembration, expressly sets forth, as one of his so- 
called crimes, that, having associated with himself 
numerous other felons, he had invaded the town of 
Lanark, and there slain the king's sheriff of the 
county. Sir William Hazelrig.^ If this had required 
corroboration, Mr. Burton has recently laid before his 
readers some account of the transaction from the pen 
of a Northumbrian knight. Sir Thomas de Gray, 
founder of the noble family of Howick and Gray. 
It appears that Sir Thomas, while a prisoner in 
Edinburgh castle, wrote an account of his own and 
his father's sufferings in the Scottish wars, among 
which he records the circumstance of his £SEither'8 
having been one of the garrison of Lanark at the 

1^^ 1 liiitlaBd Club WaHXace Papen, p. 189. 
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time of the aaaauk by WjIlKe and Ieb canpanionsy 
wh<^ he wu left for deid on the street, and was 
only Maved by accident.^ 

It wan now a year since the d^eat at Donbar. By 
ihiH time WaUace had become a maiked man where 
recognized, and Lanark, occupied by Kngtiah soldiers, 
waH a dangerous place for him. But he and his 
aHWK^iates were lying among the Cartlane Crags ; and, 
if a motive for visiting the town presented itself, he 
wiiH not of a temper to shun the danger. Whether 
drawn thither by devotion — for the purpose of " attend- 
ing moHH," as some say — or by the desire of visiting 
Marion Brodfute, who, it appears, was resident within 
iho walls for the time, matters little. Either alone, or 
wil.h Konio of his companions, WaUace is found on the 
HtnM'tH of Lanark, the hero himself, at least, "graithit 
in gtidly groyn," bearing " a swerd bath sharpe and 
lin\^/* and oxposed to an encounter with the English 
Noldit»ry. Snrh an encounter naturally follows, induced 
by Hot>rnfvd language, quite likely to have been ad- 
di^^Mnod by those who looked upon themselves as con- 
^|\UMHM^» (o ono or more of the seemingly vanquished, 
\\hv« \\\\\ vonturini tlms to appear among them hand- 
woiu^^ly diH^HHtnl and accoutred. Scornful words are 
vvI^mI^hI; wonU ai\) simn accompanied by blows; and 
w Aw^K'A li>th( l\4lo\vs. This was one of those occasions 
\^^^ whu^h WalliUH^s ^^ivat strength, and skill in the use 
\\\ \\\x \y\\\\\A\s wx^iv likoly to prove fatal to some of the 
i^ov^^l u\U , V\\\ \\ siujrlo arm, however powerful, cannot 
ssv^v^ usi ;^>itMUNt numlviv. and the hero might have 
\^\\\\ \\w |s^u;df\ x^f his tomority, when a door opened; 
\\ w M ^Sr^^ svmI\o h\ni5^^ whoiv Marion Bradfute dwelt; 
'S \\A\\\\ \w V\\\\<A. ho ouiorxxi, and the door was shut 
'^vvM^u\ h\>« (\sv< IVssiu)^ ^C'^Vb. ^^ house, he 
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escaped ; but his protectress remained to suffer for lier 
interference; and, either by the irritated pursuers, at the 
time, or more deUberately afterwards, by orders of the 
governor, all agree that she was cruelly done to death. 
Whether, as some say, Wallace witnessed the deed, or 
not, its effect upon the mind and feelings of such a man 
may be easily conceived. Retiring to the Cartlane 
Crags, he returned at midnight with a sufficient 
number of his companions, obtained access to the town 
by stratagem or by force, and assailed the quarters of 
the governor. The townspeople joined the assailants, 
and most of the garrison were slain, Hazelrig himself 
falling, it is said, by the hand of the leader of the 
Scots. 

Such is the story of William Wallace and Marion 
Bradfute, a-s told by Scottish writers. It is a story 
quite probable in itself, and, confirmed as we have 
pointed out, may be taken m substantiaQy true. 

If Wallace was previously animated by hatred of the 
English invaders, this feeUng must have been intensi- 
fied by what has just occurred. If, in the eyes of the 
English, he was already a homicide and an outlaw, we 
cannot doubt that he would in future be marked out as 
an object of peculiar malediction, and of vengeance 
when the opportunity occurred. If, in the eyes of his 
recusant countrymen, he had already become a hero, 
we may readily suppose that this open defiance of 
Edwards power would induce those who had shared 
his exploits to rally round him with redoubled con- 
fidence. And if hitherto there had occasionally lingered 
in the young man's heart, as opposed to patriotic self- 
sacrifice, some yearnings after peace and social Ufe, or 
the joys of domestic love, all these were now rudely 
swept away, and henceforth he was to be possessed by 
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a single idea — ^the deliverance of his country fix)m a 
foreign yoke. 

From the consequent accession of followers, Wallace 
was able, according to popular accounts, strongly con- 
firmed by local traditions, to fight a regular battle at 
Biggar, in the upper ward of Clydesdale; although 
it may be true enough that the circumstances are 
greatly exaggerated. Certainly about this time he was 
joined by one powerful baron, Sir William Douglas. 
If we are to credit tradition, unvarying through a suc- 
cession of ages, there also occurred at this period the 
bloody tragedy known as the " Burning of the Bams 
of Ayr." According to this tradition, Sir Breginald 
Crawfurd, Wallace's uncle, and a number of the west 
country gentry, were induced, under false pretences, 
and whilst a sort of truce existed, to present them- 
selves at a meeting, within a large building known as 
the Bams, when, by a preconcerted plan, each as he 
entered the fatal building was hung up by a running 
noose to a beam, or " bank." Wallace himself narrowly 
escaped, by means of a friendly warning. The names 
of the principal sufferers are given by the Minstrel, as 
those of Ayrshire families, Blair, Montgomery, Craw- 
furd, Boyd, and Barclay, Stuart and Kennedy. In 
revenge for this treacherous attrocity, Wallace and his 
companions, on the following night, surrounded the 
building, where the English had been feasting, and 
setting it on fire, the inmates perished to a man, either 
in the flames or by the sword. It must be said, we 
have no strictly contemporary record of this afiair, and 
it would be more agreeable if we could discard it alto- 
gether; but it is expressly referred to by Barbour, 
where he laments the death of Crystal Seton : — 

" It was gret sorrow sekyrly a ^ assuredly. 

That so worthy persoune as he 
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Suld in sic maiier hangyt be. 

Thus gate ^ endyt his worthyness, b in this manner. 

And off Crawf urd als Schyr Banald wes. 

And Schyr Bryce als the Blair, 

Ilangyt in till a heme in Ayr!* i 

Barbour lived and wrote within seventy years of 
this transaction. In the C(ymplaynt of Scotland^ a 
work of the sixteenth century, it is spoken of as a 
matter of public notoriety; and when we see how other 
things, such as the assault upon Lanark, are inci- 
dentally and unexpectedly confirmed, we would scarcely 
be warranted in passing by this painful traditioiL 

While Sir WilUam Douglas was carrying on the war, 
now fairly opened, in Dumfriesshire, a well-authenti- 
cated and important encounter between Wallace and 
the English took place at Glasgow. That town was 
held by earl Percy and the warlike bishop of Durham, 
Anthony Beck, who had, naturally enough, dispos^ 
sessed the Scottish bishop Wishart. Passings rapidly 
from Ayr to Glasgow, the Scots divided, so that one 
portion should advance up the principal or High 
Street, while the other made a circuit by the " north- 
east raw," so as to take the enemy in the flank or rear. 
On this occasion there occurred the conversation, often 
repeated as a specimen of the hero's wit or humour; 
the merit of which, perhaps, rather belongs to his 
biographer. Wallace inquired at his uncle, the laird 
of Auchenleck, which party he chose to command, — 
" Uncle (he said) whether will ye upbear the bishop's 
tail, or pass before and take his benison ?" — whether 
will you attack in front or in the rear. To which the 
uncle replied, — "As you yourself are still, to my 
knowledge, unbishoped (i.e., unconfirmed), you shall 

1 Barbour's Brwe^ Book IIL, line 960. 



take tLe: bleasng : iLiidL !&& ^ir ns, we daS do our best 
V> bear -up tL*r loiiinj/s 1*3'^ — alhiding to cairyii^ 
the tntiii or re 'l^es <:<f hSgii eodesaBticE on occftekms of 
«;r*:iTi*<>iiT.- Aooc^rdiitg to tiik j^lui, the £i^:fish were 
d^»issai]t<^ £1^ by the direei aj^ ^rcAcii. and afterwards, 
during the conflict, £nom behind; and, as the result^ 
were driven out of the tc#wn with great Iobsl 

The expedition intc# Ai^le against the Irish, under 
yfju^fwizen^ where ther were defeated at the PasB oi 
Brandir, at the head of Loch Awe, is natnraUj told ; 
it wai$ scarcely a thing that would hare suggested 
io^elf to any mere rcAnancer; and the accurate local 
debcrijitionK could only have been the result of some 
real trani^action. The same may, indeed, be said of 
other adventures. 

The order of these occurrences, in point of time, we 
do not profess very carefully to follow ; and we have 
not entered into details. The truth, then, seems to be> 
that Wallace's first outlawry and earlier exploits must 
be referred to the period of 1291-2; that he must, in 
H^iiae subordinate position, have taken part in Baliol s 
unsuccessful war ; that, when the kingdom was sur- 
rendered, and the nobles yielded themselves as Ed- 
ward's vassals, Wallace at once began his guerilla 
warfare, in conjunction with others of the same temper, 
]>y whom he was already known and recognized as a 
Icjiuler, and carried on that warfare up till the follow- 
ing Hjiring. This is in substance Blind Harry's version : 
1 1 is the only hypothesis upon which the language of 
tlui English chronicles can be explained; and it is 
(li(!i(;ijlt to understand how our standard historians 
should have failed to perceive and recognize it. As 
to th(i general character of the adventures and exploits 
raWtvad to, we venture to say they were just such as 

i HJiinl Harry, Book VII., line 545 ; Burton, VuL II., p. 285. 
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must have happened; otherwise the position of Wallace 
cannot be accounted for, and in absence of which that 
position would be more marvellous than the wildest 
traditions of the " romancers." In our narrative of his 
future career, we shall confine ourselves almost entirely, 
either to authentic documents and records, or the con- 
temporary English chronicles : what is exceptional will 
be sufficiently obvious to the intelKgent reader. This 
course we follow, not that we would adopt the fashion 
oi professing a general disbeUef in the popular accounts 
and traditions of Wallace's exploits ; but because we 
desire to avoid debateable ground, and, on this account, 
that, for our present purpose, ample authentic materials 
are to be found. 

In dealing with these English chronicles, however, 
there are some very obvious considerations to be kept 
in view. They were, generally speaking, the com 
position of Anglo-Norman monks, belonging to ecclesi- 
astical establishments in the northern counties; and 
we must make large allowance for the national pre- 
judice, and individual passions, by which the writers' 
perceptions were dimmed, and their judgments dis- 
torted, during, or immediately after, a terrible and 
bloody struggle, in which the north of England suffered 
again and again from the retaliatory inroads of the 
Scots. Certain modem English writers are accustomed 
to boast that their accounts of the War of Inde- 
pendence are taken from chronicles " strictly contem- 
porary," while the Scottish chronicles were not com- 
posed until a generation or more afterwards. In this, 
however, they lose sight of what all experience has 
taught, that the most dangerous and misleading of 
historical materials are often the writings of those who 
have, either themselves or by their friends, mingled in 
any national, political, or social struggle, in which the 
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passions and prejudices of the actors have been deeply 
engaged. This has become a canon of historical 
criticism. We might support it by numerous illustra- 
tionsy and by the expressed opinions of the greatest 
historical writers; but, at the present juncture, it 
should suffice to remind our readers of the war that 
has just closed between France and Germany. Let us 
suppose that the future history of that war depended 
upon "strictly contemporary" French accounts, and 
that, from some cause or other, these were not cor- 
rected by counter statements from German pens, — 
what a picture of barbarism it would present — ^what 
robberies, burnings, and unprovoked attrocities ! That 
such things occurred, to some extent, we do not doubt ; 
but, luckily the press was open to G^iman as well as 
to French writers, and the truth will be found when 
men's passions have cooled. Now, the English chroni- 
clers of the period in question were exactly what the 
French writers would have been in the case supposed. 
When the events narrated are probable in themselves, 
and consistent with well-known and established con- 
ditions, and when the influence of national jealousy, 
passion, and sometimes terror, is not at work, their 
narratives are of value. But when they come to speak 
of the motives and characters of the contending actors, 
they are altogether untrustworthy. In the case of 
Wallace, their invectives often degenerate into that 
very ferocity which they profess to condemn. It m\ist 
be borne in mind, too, that these invectives must have 
been written after Wallace's treacherous capture, mock 
trial, barbarous execution, and dismemberment, and 
when a powerful temptation had arisen to justify these, 
if possible. Indeed, when we come to consider the 
circumstances of the hero's death, the question wiU 
^ naturally suggest itself, whether the language of the 
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chronicles regarding him was not harrowed from the so- 
called indictment, dictated by king Edward himself?^ 

We have seen that, in a series of conflicts of greater 
or lesser importance, Wallace has been very generally 
successful. He has displayed not merely the prowess 
of a combatant, but the quality of a commander. By 
the invaders themselves he is already recognized as the 
leader of the outlaws, or those who ventured to resist 
the subjugation of their country. Still, all this has 
been but guerilla warfare; and those who had wide 
domains to lose might naturally ask themselves, What 
availed such individual or isolated efforts against a 
powerful monarch, weUding the resources of a numer- 

1 To aoy one who has not realized the subtle inflaence of national bias, 
or of some favourite historical theory, it must appear very remarkable that 
such a writer as the aocompUshed author of The Norman Conquest, and of 
various learned historical essays, should be apparently unconscious of the 
important truth referred to in the text. Mr. Freeman, as he himself at 
least sincerely believes, dwells in a historical empyrean, entirely free from 
the storms of passion or the mists of prejudice, and where truth alone is 
worshipped. From this lofty position he speaks, with child-like faith, of 
^* Saxon Bretwaldas" ruling over all the petty kings of the Island — of 
^' the homage due to these emperors" — and of '* the subjugation of Scotland 
to the imperial crown of Britain " — of the " Commendation ** by which the 
kings of Scots ''chose Edward the elder as their father and lord** ; and he 
rebukes the ''provincial prejudice,'' on the part of Scotsmen, which prevents 
their seeing with him that this " Commendation " formed a justification 
of the conduct of Edward I. towards Scotland, that in that conduct 
" Edward was simply asserting the acknowledged right of three hundred 
years," and did so with " a justice and disinterestedness to which his age, or 
any age, affords few parallels — acting throughout in strict adherence to law 
and right" See Historical Essays, pp. 8, 9, 65. In course of a di^ 
quisition upon the value of historical evidences, this author remarks that 
" written evidence may, after all, not be trustworthy ; the writer may 
have been misinformed, or he may have wilfully perverted the truth" — 
and there he stops, apparently unconscious of the much more prolific source 
of error to be found in passion and prejudice. Aceordingly, he accepts the 
EngUsh chronicles as " undoubted history written down aft the tame''; aad 
even condescends to adopt their vituperative foumkkfgjf^/lljf^ bsing 
*' qtUdam kUro pMicuSy^^A certain public 
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ous, warlike, and united nation ? Not only so ; but, if 
we could suppose them anticipating modem ideas of 
military etiquette, they might reason that, since the 
so-called "natural leaders" of the conununity had 
been unable to keep the field, and had even made 
their submission to the conqueror, war waged by 
individuals, without the sanction of some constituted 
authority, was actually criminal. But men, six hundred 
years ago, had not reached this point of refinement. 
William Wallace was no casuist, but seems to have 
entertained the simple beUef that, on the one hand, 
fraud and violence were not consecrated by temporary 
success, and, on the other, that a nation's independence 
could not be disposed of even by its feudal nobles. He 
acted under the conviction that his country n^ght still 
be freed, by such efibrts as he might at least initiate. 
Under this conviction, he, and those who trusted him, 
went forth with their lives in their hands; many of 
them perished — but the event justified his course of 
action : The guerilla warfare was, however, the neces- 
sary prelude. 
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wallace is joined by douglas — oppressions by ormesby 

attempt to seize ormesby at scone — successes in 

the north the scottish nobles take the field 

position of robert bruce — edward calls out 
military array north op the trent, under command 

op percy and clifford ^thesb advance through the 

western marches — surprise at lochmaben — meeting 

at irvine — scottish nobles surrender wallace 

not present his successes alarm edward an 

army of 60,000 assembled, under command of earl 

surrey, and percy rendezvous at stirling 

wallace leaves the siege op dundee, and hastens 

southwards — character of the opposing forces 

Wallace's position and plans — battle of Stirling, 

and flight of surrey — new system of tactics 

charm of invincibility of mail-clad warriors 

broken immediate consequences of the victory 

scotland once more freed from the invaders. 

TX/^ALLACE was now operating in concert with 
Sir William Douglas. In course of fulfilling 
Edward's orders, Ormesby the justiciary, was holding 
an assize for that part of the country beyond the 
Forth. His objects, we may suppose, were chiefly the 
receiving of oaths of allegiance, and the exaction of 
fines ; and the scene was the old hall of the palace of 
Scone, from which had recently been removed the 
symbols of Scottish royalty. The occasion was pro- 
voking and auspicious ; so the patriots — we no longer 
call them outlaws — resolved, if possible, to strike a 
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conspicuous blow, by the capture of Edward's re- 
presentative. Making one of their rapid marches, 
under Wallace, they reached Scone without caufdng 
an alarm ; the troops attending the court were killed 
or dispersed; the justiciary himself escaped, but left 
behind him a rich spoil for the assailants. Ormesby 
made all haste into England, where he and bishop 
Beck had an opportuiiity of making their report, 
personally, of what was going on in the north : And 
so, as we shall see immediately, the lately triumphant 
conquerors now possess little of Scottish ground beyond 
what they can stand upon. 

Having thus attempted to bring upon the scene, m 
an intelligible shape, the future leader of the Scots, 
we revert to the preparations we have seen going 
forward in the south, for stamping out the revolt. 
Surrey has been appointed guardian; Percy and 
Clifford conmiand the army ; and all who are supposed 
to owe obedience to Edward are required to assist. 
A force which, according to the English Hemingford, 
numbered 300 men-at-arms, and 40,000 foot soldiers, 
crossed the border, into Annandale, under these dis- 
tinguished commanders.* 

Wallace and his compam'ons were not idle. In the 
north, Wallace himself obtained possession of Perth, 
Aberdeen, Brechin, and other towns. He besieged 
and captured the strong castle of Dunottar, — the 
remains of which, over-hanging the iron-bound coast, 
the traveller by railway may yet see as he approaches 
Stonehaven in Kincardineshire. The castle of Dundee 
was also invested, but continued to hold out for a 
time. In the south. Sir William Douglas captured 
the castles of Sanquhar, Desdeir (Durisdeer), and 
others. These things were not, of course, accom- 

1 Hemingford's 01m>iiicle, in WaJllact Papers, p. 44. 
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plished by persuasions, or according to the rules of 
the tournament, and much lamentation is recorded, 
by the English chroniclers, over the "violence and 
cruelty" displayed by the Scots. According to 
Knighton, "having collected together their whole 
force, they no longer kept the woods, but openly 
inarched through the country, cruelly slaying every 
Englishman they could lay hands on, and afterwards 
attacking the fortresses and castles." Even a Scottish 
historian has, in consequence of such lamentations, 
condescended to speak of Wallace as an " extraordinary 
man, whose character and actions were in aU respe^ 
colossal, whose crimes as well as his virtues evolved 
themselves on a great scale"! and to institute dis- 
paxaging comparisons betwixt his conduct and that 
of his successor Bruce.^ We shall attempt, by-and-by, 
to make a fairer comparison. 

Meantime, these exploits had the effect of inducing 
a few even of the greater nobles to take the field, for 
a time, amongst whom were some whose names became 
conspicuous in the sequel, such as the Stewart of 
Scotland, Sir Andrew Moray of Bothwell, Sir 
Bichard Lundin, the versatile Prelate, Wishart, 
bishop of Glasgow ; but, above all, Bobert Bruce, 
now earl of Carrick, grandson of Bruce the com- 
petitor, and destined hereafter to play such a remark- 
able part in the drama. We have seen how an 
ancestor of these Bruces married the heiress of 
Annandale, whereby they became great Scottish 
landowners ; and how by marriage into the royal 
family, they came to claim the crown. Let us shortly 
notice the position of him who now first comes upon 
the stage, as a patriot.^ 

1 Tytier^B Scottish Worthies, VoL L, pp. 187-189. 

s It may perhaps seem a work of supererogation, after all that has been 
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^^irrz. smrmc int t^itl jt Aj^uaiarf II- a demand 

i;»^ TUT i.cTKa?£ n;^ ziti Pro^e. f:r the ecclesiastical 

i-THiii?' (£ S-^'SiiaiiL Ti It 7*i£ » Heniy III. of 

T.T\r«Ti£. i.r Titt Tiinw«t nf & crssadeL the Scots made 

ins?w^-zr iiac litt'^ vonic xbam»rrrs tike part in the 

rmsaiit. -Ajn/mr "Uiri:^ vii»-i. it <v«is^ii<eiice. left for 

pe ^•t'^ l-sai£ v^irt Tv: i^mffaaSoosL this Robert 

ri'u:*^ "iitt TTi^nnnNr fai£ A^ul de KBcoDcath, who 

'liar ninr^h^i y^ts^ c^ libf CMt^itier and heiress of 

X"ii^il T,!^" :C Jizm^i. &3i£ wi;? oc^isieiqpentlT earl, in 

nriu . c ii^ vif: . Utrl Aoul ^ai>Ed the fete of so 

n;M 7 T?'i?. 2iii£ ^.mf -:il -sumiw expedidons. Bruce, 

':*r£cti: ii*:rt i.cmntK. r«3miM to his native land, still 

ir zz*i TciiLtT :c TnkT >f vvA Ik }:i£DiisC3ne knight with the 

X^rcc ii T«:iz.4 :c I&z»d. oc the coast of Ayrshire, 
^-•-iizii: :ct -zTvc ibr coMi sei Kerween the shores of 
S?:<LiiiZfi joi irfjizyi wEth the serrated peaks of 
Arrir: oc. ih-r rfurtit. isid the nxk of Ailsa rising from 
tl-r -s-fit^e?^ c-t: tItt IrH. the ii;aiTelIer, who so far leaves 
the l-eatc^i: tr^-k. lasv still see the ruins of an old 
builtliniT washed. s*efiward, bv the often stormv waves, 
and. inland- sur?^>unded bv a rather level country, at 
one time thicklv wooded. These are the remains of 
what was Turnberrv oastle, the baronial residence of 
the earls of Carrick. Chi the laj>se of a becoming 
tifiie, after countess Marjorv had become a widow, 
she and her attendants happened to be ridinor, or 
hunting, ^vithin the domains, when, apparently by 

writU'ri of the great vindicator of Sci^tlaud s indej)entlence, to s:iy anything 
here hh to hin family connections. But those who are conversant with the 
Hiihjirrt know that even Barbour, in his famous poem, T/ie Bruce, actually 
uleiitifieH him witli his grandfather, and makes him, as such, refuse the 
throne offered l>y Kdward, uule-s on terms of perfect indej>endence ! 
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accident, they encountered a knight who turned out 
to be Robert Bruce, the friend and companion of her 
late husband. An invitation to the castle was the 
natural consequence, which, for some reason, was at 
first declined. The diflSculty was, however, overcome 
by a httle gentle violence on the part of the lady, 
who, laying hold of the knight's bridle rein, con- 
strained him to accompany her and her cavalcade to 
the castle. Under these romantic circumstances, the 
result was almost inevitable ; and, after a brief 
imprisonment, young Bruce of Annandale became, 
by marriage, earl of Carrick. Such a marriage, with- 
out the kings consent, was a grave feudal offence; 
but this was speedily forgiven, and the parties restored 
to favor. The impression naturaUy made on one's 
mind is, that the capture and imprisonment were not 
altogether accidental, but were planned so as to save 
Bruce from some more serious feudal deUnquency. 
Be that as it may, the marriage greatly extended the 
territorial power of the family. It was fruitful, 
otherwise, producing no fewer than five sons, more 
or less distinguished in the War of Independence, 
Robert, Edward, Nigel, Thomas, and Alexander ; and 
seven daughters, one of whom, Isobel, was mother of 
the famous Randolph, earl of Moray, Mary who 
married Sir Neil Campbell of Lochow, ancestor of 
the family of Argyle, Christina who became the wife 
of Sir Christopher Seton, who perished on an English 
scaffold; another daughter was the mother of Sir 
David de Brechin, who figures so painfully during 
Bruce's reign. 

Bruce, the competitor, had died before 1296. His 

son seems to have been a quiet unambitious man. 

After the battle of Dunbar, he is generally said to 

have reminded Edward of some promise to place him 

VOL. T. 2 E 
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on the Scottish throne^ instead of the delinquent 
Baliol) when the haughty monarch replied, *• Have I 
nothing else to do than conquer kingdoms for you ? " 
After this repulse, he withdrew into private life, and 
lived and died the peaceful liegeman of the English 
king. His family proved to be made of sterner stuff — 
probably inherited from their Scottish mother. But, 
in the outset, Kobert rather identified himself with 
the English party, and gave no promise of his fixture 
patriotic career. When king Edward had, as he fan- 
cied, accompUshed his conquest, in 1296, the duty com- 
mitted by him to young Bruce was, receiving the 
inhabitants of Carrick and Annandale into the '' king's 
peace"— in other words, imposing the yoke upon the 
people of his father and mother's Scottish domains: 
"In so despicable an office was the renowned Bruce 
employed at his first appearance on the pubUc stage."^ 
Now, when a general revolt seemed imminent, it was 
important to secure his fidelity ; and he was therefore 
called upon to appear before the wardens of the 
EngHsh marches at Newcastle, and there, with his 
immediate followers, renew his alliance. He did 
make appearance at Carlisle, and, according to 
Hemingford, swore by the holy mysteries, and upon 
the sword of St. Thomaa a Becket, to be faithful to 
Edward. As a pledge of sincerity, he waa com- 
missioned to invade the territories of Sir William 
Douglas, then in the field with Wallace, which he 
did, wasting Douglasdale with fire and sword, and 
carrying off Sir William's wife and family — amongst 
others, the boy who was afterwards to become so 
honourably associated with himself as "the good 
Sir James." 

Scarcely, however, was this done, than Bruce pro- 

1 Hailes* A>ina!sy Vol. T., p. 292, Note. 
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ceeded to raise what he could of his own and his 
father's vassals, in aid of the insurrection ; declaring 
that his oath had been given under compulsion, and 
that he would obtain an absolution from the Pope.^ 
At a later stage, we shall have something to say 
about these oaths of homage, which men seemed to 
treat so lightly. But, meantime, it must be confessed 
Bruce's conduct was not very creditable. If, like his 
father, he had cast in his lot with the English, he 
might have been excused, if not justified; but the 
vacillating course he actually followed made him 
distrusted by both parties; and, even now, requires 
some forbearance to secure its pardon. In the mean- 
time, as we understand, the vassals of Annandale were 
not feudally bound to follow Bruce, during his father's 
lifetime; but, with such retainers as he could muster, 
he took the field, along with others. 

While the English army, under Percy and Clififord, 
was inarching through Annandale, it was attacked 
during the night, near Lochmaben, by a Scottish force, 
and only saved by means of light obtained by firing 
the wooden huts used for the encampment. Who 
conmianded the Scots on this occasion we do not know. 
It was very like one of Wallace's enterprises, but it 
is not certain he was present. Percy and Clifford 
now advanced towards Ayr, on the west coast, when it 
was found the insurgents were lying near Irvine, in 
the district of Cunningham. Their army was perhaps 
quite as numerous as that of the English. But it con- 
sisted of raw levies, chiefly infantry, and was under no 
united command. It has hitherto been assumed that 
the leaders in this movement had no definite object in 
view ; that they met without concert, and surrendered 
without remonstrance. From a letter lately discovered 

1 Annali^ Vol. I., p^ 301 ; Hemiogford, in Wallace Fapen, p. 43. 
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and published, indeed, it would appear that they 
themselves did not profess to have had in view any 
stand for independence, but rather an eflfort to obtain 
certain conditions, and prevent some apprehended evils, 
at the instance of Edward's reprefeentativea The 
letter is written to king Edward, after the surrender, 
apparently by the guardian, Warren, and cont^ns 
a Statement of the terms on which the Scottish 
Nobles will consent to cease from hostiUties, in which 
they are represented as saying they " were afraid that 
the army would attack them, and bum and destroy 
their lands : So they were told for certainty that the 
king would have seized all the middle people of Scot- 
land, to send them beyond sea in his army, to their 
great damage and destruction" — ^for which reasons 
they had assembled to defend themselves until they 
could secure terms. ^ This looks remarkably Uke an 
afterthought. Be that as it may, it is certain that, in 
place of attempting any resistance, they set about 
negotiating through one of their number, "Wishart 
bishop of Glasgow, for a surrender. The result was, 
that, with the exception of Sir Andrew Moray of 
Bothwell, they made their submissions, as recorded in 
a formal instrument acknowledging their rebellion, the 
" robberies, homicides, and fire-raisings" of which they 
had been guilty, and binding themselves and their 
adherents to make every reparation and atonement 
required by their ''sovereign lord." This document, 
with the seals of the barons and ecclesiastics, is still 
preserved in the English archives, as an additional 
evidence of the want of patriotism, or incapacity, or 
treachery of those men in whom the policy of the 
family of Malcolm Canmore had gradually concen- 

1 Historical Documents Illustrative of the History of Scotlandy Vol. II., 
p. 1.98. 
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trated the chief power of the realm. Among others, 
are to be found the names of the High Stewart of 
Scotland, Sir Richard Lundin, "Wallace's great friend 
Wishart bishop of Glasgow, Sir William Douglas, and 
Robert Bruce. The two last named, as the most con- 
spicuous offenders, and most dangerous, were required 
to find sureties for good conduct — ^in the case of Bruce, 
until he should deliver his daughter Marjory as an 
hostage.^ This disgraceful transaction took place 9th 
July, A.D. 1297. The counterpart was a document 
granted by Percy, whereby he received the parties 
" to the peace of the king," guaranteeing " their lives, 
members, lands, tenements, goods, and chattels, and 
that they be not imprisoned for any trespass since " — 
a date mentioned.^ If, after what had thus occurred, 
Wallace and his adherents had despaired, and given 
up the contest, no one could have marvelled. 

From the time of Hailes, it was generally assumed 
that Wallace was present at Lochmaben and Irvine ; 
and that author, laying aside his usual unimpassioned 
style, exclaims, — " Wallace scorned submissions ; leav- 
ing the opulent and powerful barons to treat with 
their conquerors, he collected the faithful companions 
of his fortunes, and retired indignantly towards the 
north. "^ This passage was copied verbatim by almost 
every writer, until Sir Francis Palgrave pointed out a 
misreading of the words " Escrit a Irewin^'^ converting 
these words into *' Escnt a Sir Willaume"! — thereby 
showing that Wallace was not among the Scots leaders 
at Irvine.* This discovery is, however, of very little 

1 Annalsy Vol. I., p. 802. 

* Historical Documents, Vol. II., p. 192. 
3 AnnalSj VoL I., p. 302. 

* Documents Illustrative of the History of Scotland, by FranciB Palgrave, 
Preface^ pp. cxxiv.-cxxv ; Burton's History, Vol. II., p. 289. 
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consequence : The only material fact is, that Wallaxje 
was no party to the base surrender ; but continued in 
arms in spite of it. Not only so, but, according to 
Hemingford, resenting the conduct of the bishop of 
Glasgow, or imputing it to treachery, he attacked that 
versatile personage's palace, and carried off his family.^ 
The nobles who had made their peace at Irvine are 
generally represented as having afterwards failed in 
their promises of good behaviour ; and the bishop of 
Glasgow, and Sir William Douglas, finding they could 
not fulfil their engagements, are said to have sur- 
rendered themselves as prisoners. Sir William died in 
confinement, and his death was attributed to poison. 
However this may have been, we now know for certain 
that he was confined in irons in the castle of Berwick. 
This is stated in unmistakeable terms in two different 
writs published in the Historical Documents, already 
so often referred to. The first of these is a letter 
preserved in the Public Record Office, dated 24th July, 
1297, addressed to king Edward from Berwick, on the 
subject of the surrender at Irvine, in which the writer 
says, Percy and Clifibrd had brought in Douglas 
and others, and adds, — ''And, dear sire, because Sir 
William Douglas has not kept his covenants, which he 
made with Sir Henry Percy, he is in your castle of 
Berwick, in my keeping, and he is still savage and 
very abusive ; but I will keep him in such wise that, 
if it please God (1) he shall not get out." This is 
followed by a sort of postscript, saying, — "Sire, Sir 
William Douglas is in your prison, in the castle of 
Berwick, in irons, and in safe keeping, God be 
thankedl " ^ The second is a letter dated 1st Aug^t, 
addressed to Edward, from Berwick, by the guardian 
Surrey himself, in which he says, — "Sir William 

i Hailes' Annals, Vol L, p. 304. > Historical DocutMnU, Vol IL, ppw 10Mb 
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Douglas is in your castle of Berwick, in good irons, 
and safe custody, because he did not produce his 
hostages on the day appointed for him, as the others 
did ; " and we afterwards find that Douglas was trans- 
ferred to the Tower of London, by a writ to .that effect, 
dated 12th October, 1297, addressed to the constable 
of the tower.^ That the use of fetters for the Scottish 
prisoners, in this way, wa« the rule and not the 
exception, will appear in course of events. But we 
may here notice the case of Bichard Siward, the 
younger. He was one of those taken at the rout of 
Dunbar, and was confined in the castle of Bristol ; as 
appears by a writ, under date June 2nd, 1296, granting 
an allowance of 3d. per day for his keeping ; ' and we 
find, under date 29th May, 1298, another writ ad- 
dressed by Edward to the constable of that castle, 
whereby, in consideration of agreeable and useful 
services rendered by the prisoner's father in Flanders, 
it is commanded that he be lightened of his irons — 
*(aJleviationem de ferris quibtis detinetur)} It thus 
appears that this prisoner had been confined in fetters 
for nearly two years ; and we have no reason to sup- 
pose, from the terms of these writs or otherwise, that 
his companions were more fortunate. 

It would appear that Percy's bloodless success at 
Irvine failed of any important results; and that the 
guardian Surrey, the treasurer Cressingham, Percy 
himself, and others, were pretty nearly confined to 
Berwick. The evidence of this is, again, to be found 
in the Historical Documents, where we are admitted 
behind the scenes, as it were. There we see the 
Treaty, under the hand of Percy, dated 7th July. 
On the 12th, Edward *' appoints various captains in 
Northumberland and Cumberland against the Scots." 

1 MitL Jhe., ppi 216, SIS, and a3& ^ ibid, p. 55. » Ibid., p. 284. 
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On the same day, " oflficers are appointed to manage 
the finance in the Scottish war." On the 23rd, the 
treasurer Cressingham writes to the king, from 
Berwick, as to the receipt of two letters from him, 
and of money transmitted — as to raising moneys 
" from the issues of the realm " — says he has been at 
Bolton moor, in Northumberland, where he and his 
friends had " mustered 300 covered horees, and 10,000 
foot," and "would have made an expedition had it 
not been for Sir Henry de Percy, and Sir Robert 
Chfford, who arrived and made known that they had 
received to your peace the enemies on this side of the 
Scottish sea." Then follows this important passage, — 
"and they were answered that, even though peace 
had been made on this side, nevertheless it were well 
to make an incursion upon the enemies upon the other 
side of the sea of Scotland ; or that an attack should 
be made upon William Wallace (GuiUiaume Waleys), 
who lay there vrith a large company, and does so still, 
in the forest of Selkirk, like one who holds himself 
against your peace : whereupon it was determined 
that no expedition should be made until the earl's 
arrival." The letter closes, "Sire, if it be your 
pleasure, do not take it amiss that I have so long 
detained your messenger, for, of a truth, I have been 
much annoyed that I have not been able to tell you 
better news^^ 

Again, on 24th July, Cressingham writes from 
Berwick, acknowledging a letter in which he had 
been " commanded and charged " to use all the means 
he could raise, in the " advancement of the business " 
on hand; complaining that "from the time when I 
left you not a penny could be raised ; " and after some 
details the writer says, — " But, sire, let it not displease 

1 Historical DocumentSy Vol. II., pp. 192*203, 
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you, for by far the greater part of your counties of 
the reahn of Scotland are still unprovided with 
keepers, as well by death, sieges, or imprisonments; 
some have given up their baillywiks, and others 
neither will or dare return; and in some counties 
the Scots have established and placed bailiff and 
ministers, so that no county is in proper order, ex- 
cepting Berwick and Roxburgh^ and this only lately." 
But, in conclusion, it is mentioned that abundance of 
ships have been provided "should the earl make a 
foray to the parts beyond the Scottish sea."^ On 
the 27th, Percy writes, from Alnwick, intimating 
that he and "the earl" are about to proceed to 
Berwick. On 1st August, Surrey writes from 
Berwick, saying, "as soon as these things are done, 
we will advance into the country." In this letter he 
mentions Douglas' imprisonment in irons; and we 
have this significant paragraph : — " Sire, be informed 
that the earl . . . Stratheme has taken Macduff and 
his two sons, and we have sent to demand them. We 
will have them here at Berwick on the eve of St. 
Laurence ; and when Macduff shall come, he shall be 
treated as one ought to treat cheats and traitors." 
We see by a letter, dated 5th August, that the king 
had nominated Brian Fitz Allan to be guardian, but 
that he decUned, on the plea of " insufficient skill and 
ability to venture on such a high matter " — ^being too 
poor. Of the same date, Cressingham writes on the 
same subject; so Surrey is requested to continue to 
act. This last writ is signed by the prince Edward, 
at London, the 7th September, and could scarcely 
have reached Surrey before the 11th of that month. ^ 

Through this familiar correspondence, we see clearly 
how matters stand with the supposed conquerors. 

1 Historical DocumenUy p. 206. 2 ibid., pp. 215, 216, 222, 225. 
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But, what is more important for our present purpose, 
we are thereby brought into the immediate, palpable, 
presence of that mythic personage, William Wallace, 
with a " large company." and in possession of the 
country south of the Forth. 

Of this state of matters Edward was well informed* 
'^ He perceived that it was vain to hold the barons in 
confinement, whUe their vassals and dependants were 
at liberty," and surrounding the new leader Wallace. 
So he granted, to those who would accept thereof, 
their liberty, ''on condition that they should serve 
him in his wars against France." Hailes gives the 
names, twenty-eight in number, including Comyn, 
earl of Buchan, Comyn, younger of Badenoch, and 
four others of that family.^ This was a stroke of 
policy, which eventually had a powerful influence; 
but it seems to have failed, in the first instanca 

Urged on by their master, Edward's lieutenants 
succeeded in raising an army of 50,000 foot, and 
1,000 horse, or men-at-arms, that advanced by 
Berwick, under Surrey, Cressingham, and other 
leaders, A second contingent of 8,000 foot, and 300 
horse proceeded from Carlisle, under Percy. Wallace 
and his followers were engaged in besieging the casUe 
of Dundee; but, informed of the invasion, and aware 
of the importance of the passage of the Forth, he left 
the people of Dundee to carry on the siege, under 
command of Sir Alexander Scrymgeour, while he 
himself hastened to the locality where was the only 
bridge over the river. By this time the English 
army lay at Stirling, making preparations for crossing. 
Wallace and his followers, arriving at the opposite 
side, took up their position upon the rising grounds, 
protected from observation by the precipitous hill 

1 Annals^ VoL I., p. 303. 
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immediately to the north of Camhuskemieth Abbey, 
known as the Abbey Craig. 

The period of guerilla warfare is now closed, and we 
are on the eve of the first great battle of the War of 
Independence. Apart from the momentous issue, that 
battle was fought between forces so dissimilar as to 
give it a character and an interest quite peculiar. On 
the one side there was an invading army, composed of 
the feudal array of aU England north of the Trent ; 
50,000 foot, and 1,000 knights and men-at-arms, under 
the formerly victorious earl of Surrey ; and 8,000 foot, 
with 300 mail-clad cavalry, under Sir Henry Percy. 
A large proportion of that army must have consisted 
of veterans inured to service, in course of Edward's 
wars at home with his nobles, in Wales, and with the 
French on the continent. Furnished with every ap- 
pliance to insure success, it marched under the famous 
Ked Cross of St. George, the banners of the proud 
Norman-English barons, and the pennons of the 
knights who had learned to consider themselves in- 
vincible; and it enjoyed all the prestige of former 
success over an inexperienced and disunited enemy. 
Many of those present must have witnessed the sack 
of Berwick, the rout of Dunbar, the humiliation of 
Strathcathro, and the surrender at Irvine. On the 
other side was an army which, apart from the few who 
had been Wallace's immediate companions, might be 
said to have been all but improvised. The feudal 
nobles, with the single exception of Sir Andrew 
Moray, were voluntarily absent, or under durance in 
England and on the continent, so that the men who 
composed it must have been volunteers in the cause, 
inspired only by the spirit of patriotism.^ They must 

1 The Mnrrajs of Bothwell did not belong to the ''alien nobility'' baring 
lands or other connections in England. Some authoritieB carry the family 
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have been but rudely armed, and hastily trained; 
and many of the leaders even must have been in much 
the same position. Their conmiander himself was but 
a youth, who had learned what he knew of the art of 
war by inspiration, or the experience of personal en- 
counters. Above all, this army was marked by the 
absence of that mail-clad chivalry which had hitherto 
turned the scale in all European warfare ; and was the 
first example of a military force composed of the 
conunon people, fighting, independently of the feudal 
lords, for a purely national idea and object. 

The scene of the contest was worthy of the occasion. 
On the south side of the river stood the ancient town 
of Stirling, with its castle crowning the lofty rock. 
Kight opposite were the beautiful Ochik, coming up 
from the east, and then dipping away towards the 
north, leaving the Abbey Craig as an outpost ; while 
between flowed the Forth, in its singular convolutions. 
Looking either from the esplanade of the castle, or the 
summit of the Craig, the scene itself is one never to be 
forgotten, and the battle-field lies at the spectator s 
feet. Historians and traditions differ as to the exact 
spot at which the bridge crossed the river, and where 
consequently the armies met. A local belief is very 
general that it was at Kildean, higher up the river 
than the existing bridges ; but it seems impossible to 
reconcile this with the circumstances. On such a sup- 
position, that portion of the English army which 
actually did cross the bridge would have had a plain 
on which to deploy and form its ranks, and the Scots 
would have had no advantage of position ; while every 

back to a period when their ancestry cannot be traced ; but others connect 
them with a certain Fleming who settled in Scotland early in the reign of 
David I., or nearly two centuries before the War of Independence. See 
tScotthh Nation^ voce Murray. 
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account of the battle assumes the contrary to have 
been the case. If Wallaces army lay behind the 
Abbey Craig, or neighbouring hills, they must have 
traversed a considerable extent of level gi-ound before 
reaching the bridge, and this exposed to the English 
cavalry and archers. We must agree, therefore, with 
those who think that the bridge was situated farther 
down, in one of the bends of the river, opposite the 
Abbey Craig. Upon such matters as this the English 
writers may be supposed to have been well informed ; 
and, as it did not touch any national prejudice, they 
may be relied upon as stating the fact. 

A passage in the Harleian Manuscript is very 
exphcit on the subject, where the writer, speaking of 
the sort of embassy sent by Surrey to Wallace, on 
the day before the battle, says the army of the 
Scots lay "on the other side of the hill, above the 
monastery of Cambuskenneth, with that robber WilUam 
Wallace;" and, describing the locality farther, adds, 
"there was not in the kingdom a spot where the 
EngUsh could have been so effectually shut up in the 
hands of the Scots, or a multitude in the power of a 
few." Hemingford uses precisely similar language.^ 
Neither of these things could be said of the locality at 
Kildean, presenting nothing pecuUar, beyond the open 
plain on either side, and the river between. All the 
presumptions are in favour of the bridge being con- 
nected with the sort of peninsula on which stood the 
abbey of Cambuskenneth. The battle itself has been 
often described. But, apart from the popular story 
about Wallace causing the wooden bridge to be de- 
stroyed, adopted by some writers and discarded by 
others, the details have been drawn from the English 
chronicles, and chiefly that of Hemingford. This 

1 Wallace Papers^ pp. 34-48. 
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being so, we believe our readers, who may not have an 
opportunity of consulting these accounts otherwise, 
will feel indebted to us for presenting them with an all 
but Uteral translation of Hemingford's latin text, 
rather than any paraphrase of our own. But, before 
doing so, we would notice two pecuharities, occurnng 
in previous parts of the chronicle, which throw light 
upon the contest. 

The writer having briefly stated the circumstances 
of the surrender at Irvine, ligns a rea^n for the con- 
duct of the Scottish nobles there, which marks the sup- 
posed necessity for the presence of cavalry, that is, the 
knights and other mail-clad horsemen, as part of any 
efficient army — so much so, indeed, that without them 
any contest was considered hopeless. His words are : 
'' and, when the Scottish magnates who had come to 
this rendezvous, namely, the bishop of Glasgow, the 
steward of Scotland, and Sir William Douglas, saw that 
they were so inferior to us in cavalry, although they 
had double our number in infantry ^ they were afraid of 
the result of a conflict, and thereupon sent messengers 
to inquire if there was any one with authority from 
the king of England to receive them into his peace."* 
Whether such was the actual motive of the surrender 
or not, the absence of cavalry was obviously, in the 
eyes of the English chronicler, a sufficient excuse for 
such a step, even although (as he says) the Scots 
infantry doubled that of their opponents. Another 
peculiarity shows very clearly the contemporary im- 
pression, on the English mind, as to one aspect of the 
coming battle. In such chronicles it is usual here and 
there, as the subject matter naturally divides itself, to 
give a brief indication of what is to follow, such as, — 

" HOW THE SCOTS SURRENDERED THEMSELVES TO US AT IRWYNE." 

1 Wallace PaperSy p. 
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So, when the author approaches the battle of StirUng- 
bridge, he indicates the subject thus : — 

"IN WHAT MANNER OUR PEOPLE (the English) WERE CAUGHT (or 

entrapped) and overthrown (or conquered) AT stryvelyne."! 

It was, in short, in his view, partly at least, a contest 
of skill and strategy. 

And now let us follow the text of the chronicle : — 
*' When that robber {^lle latro — i.e., freebooter, high- 
wayman, robber, brigand), WilUam Wallace heard 
what had thus occurred {i.e., the surrender at Irvine), 
enraged in his mind, he invaded the house of the 
bishop, and violently carried off his whole household 
goods, his armour and horses, his children, his nephew 
and adopted heir; after this he surrounded hunself 
with an immense number of the Scots, so much so 
that the whole community followed him as a leader 
and prince; even the vassals and retainers of the 
feudal magnates (familia magnatcrum) adhered to 
him; and although the persons of the nobles them- 
selves were with our king, their hearts were far 
distant. So' enraged were our people, that determined 
to endure this state of things no longer, the army 
advanced to Stirling. There the steward of Scotland, 
the earl of Lennox, and others of the Scottish 
magnates, made appearance, entreating our people 
that they would restrain themselves for a little, if 
perchance their retainers, and the Scottish people, 
might be able to bring about a peace of some kind. 
This having been granted, they came again on the 
fourth day of the ides of September (1 0th September), 
answering, that they could not justify their country- 
men, but, at the same time, promising, for themselves, 
that on the morrow they would come to our aid with 

1 Wallace Papers, pp. 44, 46. 
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sixty men-at-arms. In reliance upon this assurance, 
they were allowed to depart. But the same evening, 
when retiring, having been met by a party of our 
men returning from foraging, these were assaulted by 
the earl of Lennox, who stabbed one of the foot 
soldiers in the neck with a spear. When this became 
known in our army, the men instantly ran to arms, 
and bringing the wounded, covered with blood, to the 
earl Warren, demanded vengeance, at the same time 
calling out that faith was broken. To them the earl 
repUed, *Have patience for this night, and if to- 
morrow their promise be not fulfilled, you shall take 
vengeance, the deeper on account of what has just 
happened.' In the meantime, he gave orders that 
all should be prepared, on the following day, to cross 
the bridge at StirUng. Early in the morning, more 
than 5,000 Welsh foot soldiers did in fact cross the 
bridge, but returned, because the earl, sunk in slumber, 
had not yet left the camp. When, after a full hour, 
he awoke and all were ready armed, he proceeded on 
the spot (as the custom was on such occasions), to 
confer the rank of knighthood upon a number of 
youthful aspirants, to many of whom the coming Jield 
was their last. Meanwhile, our infantry having 
crossed and returned, as already said, the steward of 
Scotland came with a few followers, though not with 
the promised sixty men-at-arms, but our people 
supposed they were the bearers of good news. They 
excused themselves saying they were unable to detach 
from the Scottish army either men, hoi^ses, or arms. 
And now, two holy men, friars of the predicate 
order, were dispatched by the English leaders to the 
Scots, who, with that robber Willelmus Walleys, lay 
concealed on the other side of the mount above the 
abbey of Cambuskenncth (the Abbey Craig), to see 
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if yet perchance they were prepared to embrace such 
terms of peace as were tendered to them. But that 
robber repUed, * Carry back, to those who sent you, 
this message, that we are not come here to sue for 
peace, but prepared for battle, to avenge our wrongs 
and hberate our country : Let them approach 
(ascend) when they please, they will find us prepared 
to meet them even to their beards (etiam in harhas 
eorum), 

" At this time, there were of the Scots, as I have 
heard it saidj one hundred and eighty horsemen, and 
forty thousand footmen. Now, when this insolent 
message was announced to our soldiers, they almost 
with one voice cried out, * Let us advance (or ascend) 
to them in spite of their threats.' But some of the 
wiser replied, * Not so, at this time (or place), but let 
us carefully consider what a council of our leaders 
will advise to be done.' To these the brave Sir 
Kichard Lundin, the same who had surrendered to 
us at Irvine, gave this council : — ' My lord (it must 
be presumed, addressing the general, earl Surrey), 
if we attempt to cross the bridge, we are dead men ; 
for we cannot do so unless by two at a time, with the 
enemy on our flank, and able to attack us at pleasure, 
with one front. But not far from hence there is a 
certain ford where we may pass, sixty a-breast. Now, 
therefore, put under my command five hundred horse- 
men, with a suitable number of footmen, and with 
these I shall attack the enemy from behind, while, 
meantime, you, my lord, and those with you, may 
cross the bridge in safety.' The others, however, 
refused assent to this wise counsel, saying it would 
be dangerous thus to divide their forces. These 
forces, taken together, amounted to 1,000 horse, 

and 50,000 foot, besides those whom the lord Henry 
VOL. L "i^ 
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Percy had assembled from Cumberland and Lancaster, 
to the number of 300 horsemen, and 8,000 picked 
(selected) infantry, who, while marching to Stirling, 
received orders from Sir Hugh Cressingham, the 
king's treasurer, to disband his followers, as the army 
already there was sufficient, and it was inexpedient 
to expend more than was needfiil of the king's 
treasure. At this conduct of the treasurer, our men 
were so violently* exasperated, that they would 
willingly have stoned him, 

" Some cried out that they should cross the bridge, 
while others opposed this. The treasurer himself 
exclaimed, ' It is not expedient, my lord earl, farther 
to delay this matter, and spend the king's treasure 
in vain : Let us advance and do our devoir as becomes 
us ! ' Moved by such language. Earl Surrey gave 
orders to ascend the bridge, and pass over. Astonish- 
ing to relate (exclaims the chronicler), but terrible in 
the result; that so many men of wisdom and ex- 
perience, knowing the enemy to be on the watch, 
should have crossed a narrow bridge, where two 
horsemen could with difficuly pass at a time ! Since 
then, it has been said, by some who were engaged in 
the conflict, that if, from early morning till an hour 
before mid-day, they had continued passing, without 
interruption or impediment, even then a large part of 
the army must have remained on this side. Nor was 
there ^ in the whole hingd<yin of Scotland , a spot so 
favorable for 2^1 acing (ad concludendum — for enclosing, 
shutting up, investing, or confining) the English in 
the hands of the Scots, or a midtitude in the hands of 
a few. Thereupon, the royal standard, and the banner 
of Earl Surrey, proceeded to cross ; and amongst the 
foremost was to be found that most brave and srallant 
knight, Sir Marmaduke de Twenge. So soon as the 
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enemy saw that as many had passed as they might 
be able to overcome, forthwith they descended the 
mount, and hurUng their lances,^ occupied the ex- 
tremity of the bridge, so that no one could pass 
forwards or backwards; but those who attempted to 
return were thrown from the bridge and drowned. 
When Sir Marmaduke saw the Scots descending from 
the mount, he called out to his comrades, * Is it not 
time, my brethem, that we should charge them ? ' 
{equitemus ad eos — ride against them). To which 
everyone responding that it was so, they immediately 
charged, with a combined movement, when the op- 
posing Scots were overthrown. Thereupon some of 
the knights, as if all the enemy had been put to 
flight, turned back. When they thus ceased the 
pursuit, one of his comrades said to Sir Marmaduke, 

* My lord, we are ensnared : None of our men follow 
us, and the royal standard and the earl's banner are 
not visible.' At this, looking behind, they beheld a 
multitude of our men, as well as the royal standard, 
and the earl's banner, overthrown; and they said, 
' The way back to the bridge is shut against us, and 
we are cut off from our own people ; better therefore 
face the dangers of the water, if perchance we may 
pass over, than attempt to penetrate the closed ranks 
{cuneos — troops drawn up in the shape of a wedge) 
of the enemy, and be killed for no purpose : It has 
now become diflBcult, if not impossible, for us to pass 
through the midst of the Scots.' To which Sic 
Marmaduke, the bravest of the brave, replied, — 

* Believe me, my dearest comrades, it will never be 
said of me that I voluntarily drowned myself: Far 

1 Langtoft, in the original French, eays they hurled *^ launces et 
^avehkes,** whatever these might be ; which De Brunne translates, 
*' gavelokea and dartes." See WcUIaoe PaperSy pp. 68-76. 
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be it from any of you ; but follow me, and through 
the midst of the enemy I shall make a way for you, 
even to the bridge.' So, spurring in the proper 
direction, he rushed among the enemy; and, now 
these, now those, falling beneath his sword, through 
the midst he pa^ed, maJdng open a great way for 
those that followed him — for he was powerful, strong, 
and of tall stature. While thus promptly Sir Marma- 
duke was acting the part of a brave knight, his 
nephew, whose horee had been killed, wounded and 
stunned, but still fighting on foot, cried out to him, 
'Save me, my lord!' To which Sir Marmaduke 
answered, ' Mount behind me ; ' but the nephew 
rephed, 'Alas, I am not able, for my strength is 
gone.' Immediately his comrade, the knight's squire, 
alighting from his own horse, caused the youth to 
mount thereon, saying to his master, ' I follow thee, 
my lord, wherever thou leadest ; and so following him, 
even to the bridge, they were saved, '^ 

1 The ablest writers are apt to fall into mistakes when they describe 
localities they have not carefully exanuned. Thus Carrick, in his account 
of this occurrence, says :— " When nearly the half of the English had 
cleared the bridge without opposition, an attempt was made to dislodge 
the Scots from the ground they had chosen ; and for that purpose Sir 
Marmaduke, i*ather impatiently, charged up hill with a body of heavy 
armel cavalry. The consequence was fatal to the assailants, as the enemy, 
from the vantage ground^ drove them headlong before them with their long 
spears" {Life of WaUaee, Vol. I., p. 231). Burton gives countenance to 
this when he says : — " The English army kept streaming over, from an 
early hour in the morning, until eleven o'clock. The Scots were, it would 
seem, drawn up on the slopes of the Abbey Craig, silent and motionless 
(History^ Vol. II., p. 292). All this seems to have been suggested by the 
expressions in Hemingford — ascendant, ascendamus, descendentibus, etc 
In a certain sense, these expressions were correct enough ; because, if the 
Scots were " on the other side of the hill above Cambuskenneth Abbey," 
and chose to remain there, they could only have been reached by an 
ascent, passing round the extremities of the Craig. But the Abbey Craig, 
as Burton elsewhere explains, is " an abrupt trap rock,'' and this from one 
end to the other, facing the Forth. There were no "slopes," on which an 
army could be drawn up, to oppose an enemy crossing in the loop of the 
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" The bridge being thus seized by the bravery of 
one fighting gallantly, then those who remained be- 
hind were overthrown, of men-at-arms as many as an 
hundred, and of foot soldiers five thousand. Of these, 
three hundred Welsh, and a great many others were 
slain, although some of those who failed to reach the 
bridge managed to cross the river by swimming. One 
knight, with great diflBculty, swam the river with his 
horse all in complete armour. The same fatal day 
there fell, among the Scottish spears, the before- named 
treasurer of our lord the king, Hugh de Cressingham, 
rector of the church of Ruddeby, and chief justice of 
the county of York, who, while he was prebend of 
various churches, and held the cure of many souls, 
never appeared in spiritual arms, or put on cope, but 
the helmet and corslet, in which he fell. Having, in 
time past, struck others with terror by the spear of 
his tongue, in many parts, he perished at last by 
the spears of evil men. The Scots, flaying him, 
divided the skin amongst them in small portions, not 
indeed as reUcs, but by way of contumely ; for indeed 
he was handsome, and very stout, and was called, not 
treasurer, but betrayer of the king, as they believed ; 

river. So, on Mr. Burton's theory as to the scene of the contest, there was 
no ground on which Sir Marmaduke and his heavy armed horse could 
^ impatiently charge up hill." From the base of the precipitous Abl)ey 
Craig to the Forth, was a dead level, in every direction ; and, whenever the 
Scots were seen to ** descend from the mountain" (which they could 
do only at the two extremities), they occupied that level ground, and 
became assailants, instead of defenders. On the scene of conflict, so 
assumed, the vantage did not consist in charging from a rising ground, 
but in occupying the loop of the river, with a circumscribeJ field — as 
Burton himself has so distinctly pointed out — though he speaks of 
"pathways to the top" of the Craig, which never could have existed. 
VoL II., p. 290. On the assumption that the bridge was at Kildean, and 
the Scots posted at the Abbey Craig, then the whole English army might 
have passed and formed at leisure. If the Scots liad left the concealmtnl 
of the Craig, then, again, they occupied a level plaiu. 
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for he had led away many that day, but was himself 
led away, being light and sUppery, lofty, proud, and 
given to avarice. 

" At the first apparently friendly meeting with the 
Stewart and the earl of Lennox, they came offering 
peace ; but, when they beheld our people rushing on, 
immediately they retired to their own followers, who 
were concealed in the woods behind the neighbouring 
heights, and, on seeing the event, made an attack against 
us, and slew many, particularly of the fugitives, seizing 
much spoil, and carrying away our loaded waggons; 
for they were able easily to carry off the waggons from 
the ftigitives, amongst the hollows and marshes. Our 
leader the Earl, remaining on this side the bridge, 
immediately on Sir Marmaduke and his party having 
achieved the passage, ordered the bridge to be broken 
down and burned, and committed the custody of the 
castle of Stirling to that knight, promising faithfully 
that within ten weeks he would return to his assist- 
ance with ample forces. Having made this promise, 
forgetting his own advanced age, he fled to Berwick, in 
such haste that the horse on which he rode, when put 
up in the stable of the Minorite friars, was never able to 
taste food. Thence he proceeded to join the king's son in 
the south, leaving the north country utterly deserted." 

With this account agree substantially, so far as they 
go, the Cottonian and Harleian manuscripts, Langtoft's 
metrical chronicle, as translated by Robert de Brunne, 
the Royal manuscripts, and the Chronicle of Lanercost, 
on the English side ; Fordun, Wyntoun, and even the 
Minstrel (if we except the breaking of the bridge by 
Wallace's order) on the side of the Scots.^ 

I See Hemingford, in the Maitland Club WaUace Papers^ pp. 6, 34, 
46, 68, 135, 145 ; Maitlaud Club Chronicle of Lanercost, p. 190 ; and 
Historians of Scotland^ Vol. III., p. 343, and Vol. IV., p. 362. 
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Langtoft's account is exceedingly graphic. He de- 
scribes how Earl Surrey went north to Stirling, with a 
great host, to encounter Wallace; but was "discomfit" 
in consequence of his " foUe" in lying so long in bed ; 
how Wallace " led the van," and rendered the bridge 
impassable by "gavelocks and dartes;" how "the 
Inglis were alle slayn, and the Scottis bare thaim wele." 
He laments over the "gode men of honour," the 
"knights and sergeants," who were slain; among 
whom was Cressingham, who fell from his horse, and 
was ridden over ; and how the Scots " quick him slew, 
and his lymmes did he we" — ^being all he gives of the 
treasurers alleged maltreatment. There is one very 
significant couplet indicative of the manner in which 
Wallace conducted the contest, 

'* Myght no man tham departe,<^ ne^ ride, ne go betuene ; » separate. i> nor. 
There fint tham taiiht^ how thei did Fawkirke ;" ^ fauht ? 

which the reader should bear in mind. The descrip- 
tion closes with a eulogy on the brave de Twenge : — 

*^Sir Marmedak of Twenge, in the felde bare the flour, 
With the Scottis gau he menge, and stifely stode in stoure. 
Fightand he covered alle weya the castle of Strivelyn, 
Maugre the Walleys, Sir Marmeduk went in."i 

The reader will now appreciate our object in these 
quotations. Here we have a picture of this famous 
battle by hostile contemporaries, one of whom, Hem- 
ingford, professes to write from the information of eye 
and ear witnesses ; and, making allowance for some 
things, suggested by prejudice and passion, as already 
noticed, it may be accepted as essentially accurate, 
while it possesses a distinctness and reality that are 
invaluable. In that picture we see William Wallace 
still represented as a robber ; but at the same time it 
stands confessed that the community, even the vassals 

1 De Bruune^s English version, in the WaUace Papers^ p. 7C. 
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and retainers of the feudal magnates, had chosen him 
as their " leader and prince;" and he is found at the 
head of forty thousand armed men, openly bidding 
defiance to an Anglo-Norman army, greatly superior 
in numbers and equipment. Had the scene of defiance 
been found in the pages of the Minstrel, it might per- 
haps have been looked upon as a piece of fanciful melo- 
di^ama ; but here we have it stereotyped in a contem- 
porary EngUsh chronicle, as a supposed bravado, no 
doubt, naturally rousing the indignation of the in- 
vaders, but which was speedily converted into a grim 
reaUty. We see also the Stewart, the earl of Lennox, 
and other magnates, hovering on the outskirts, pre- 
tending to negotiate, but prepared as usual to join the 
strongest party.^ The position of the Scottish army, 
and the scene of the conflict, as in the immediate 
vicinity of Cambuskenneth abbey, are clearly pointed 
out, and the character of the spot indicated by a 
remarkable sentence, showing how the veteran English 
leader was out-generaled by his youthful opponent. 
We behold the splendid chivalry of England, under 
the royal Standard, the banner of Earl Surrey, and the 
pennons of the numerous knights, foremost amongst 
them the redoubted Sir Marmaduke Twenge, stream- 
ing towards and across the bridge ; the haughty mail- 
clad men-at-arms despising an assemblage of peasants 
and burghers, led by one whom they esteemed but a 

1 The Chronicle of Lanercost represents the Stewart as causing the loss 
of the battle by treachery. About the 8th of September, it says, the Scots 
showed themselves, " against whom when the greater part of the English 
array had assembled, the Stewart came and said, * it is not right to injure 
such a multitude on account of one rascal (rihcddo); allow me a few 
chosen men, and I will bring him to you dead or alive.* Which when they 
had done, and the greater part of the army had retired, the Stewart led 
these to the bridge, where, on the other side, the Scots were assembled ; 
who when they had allowed so many to cross as they supposed they could 
overcome, shut the bridge, and all who had crossed perished." p. 190. 
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base-bom outlaw, and full of confidence that they 
were able, as a matter of course, to ride down the 
^'raskayle route," as they at this time termed their 
Scottish opponents. In the manner of the death of 
Cressingham — " that day there fell, among the Scottish 
spears, the treasurer of our lord the king, Sir Hugh 
Cressingham," and, in the spirit-stirring episode of 
Sir Marmaduke, his nephew and squire, where his 
companions point to the impossibility of penetrating 
the wedge-shaped troops interposed between them and 
the bridge, we see, for the first time, the new system 
of fighting, initiated by the genius of Wallace, ex- 
hibited again, though unsuccessfully, at the " Faw- 
kirke," but triumphantly at Bannockbum. The all 
but complete destruction, by the sword or by the 
water, of those who had crossed the river, is clearly 
admitted; and, in the slaughter of stragglers, the 
capture of spoil south of the bridge, and the flight of 
Surrey, without drawing bridle until he reached 
Berwick, we have conclusive evidence of the total 
overthrow of the entire Anglo-Norman army. 

When Hemingford tells us that the contingent of 
lord Percy was dismissed, and had no part in the 
conflict or the rout, we may fairly question his state- 
ment, for the simple reason, that Cressingham was 
neither Edward's governor of Scotland nor general of the 
army, but simply treasurer — although one of those re- 
presentatives of the "church miUtant" then so common. 
When we are told of Sir Richard Lundin's proposal to 
pass the river with a small party by a neighbouring 
ford, we naturally inquire, first, whether such a ford 
has ever been known to exist 1 without finding any 
trace of it; and, second, if a ford did exist, why 
should not the whole army have made use of it? 
Again, when we are informed that the Scottish army 
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amounted to 40,000 foot, while the English are reduced 
to 50,000, we must quaUfy this statement by the re- 
markable sentence about a "multitude being delivered 
into the hands of a few." Scottish writers maintain 
that the disparity of numbers was very great, and all 
the probabilities are in favour of this. But we are not 
careful to insist upon it ; because, just as the numbers 
of the patriot army are increased, so much higher must 
we rank the character and influence of their leader, 
and so much stronger is the evidence of the pervading 
sentiment by which the people were inspired. So, 
also, when we are informed that Surrey ordered the 
bridge to be broken down and burned, we may be 
quite certain that the order came too late ; otherwise he 
himself would not have required to fly like a hunted 
hare. And, finally, when we look at the whole cir- 
cumstances, as depicted by Hemingford himself, and 
connect these with the consequences that immediately 
followed, we may be equally certain that his estimate of 
the killed and drowned is very far within the mark. 
If the number that had crossed the river, and were 
slain or drowned, did not exceed 100 horsemen and five 
or six thousand foot, this should have left an unbroken 
array, under the immediate command of the earl of 
Surrey, of at least 40,000 foot and 900 knights and 
men-at-arms, to oppose the crossing of the river 
by the Scots, — clearly showing that the defeat must 
have been much more serious. Scottish writers have 
agreed in stating the entire loss of the English at 
20,000 ; and this, at least, is confessed by the English 
writers Trivet, and Walsingham, who speak of one- 
half of the English army having passed the river, 
and been cut to pieces.^ The loss on the side of 
the Scots was comparatively trifling; but they had 

1 See Tytler 8 UUt<yry, VoL I., p. 130, Note. 
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to mourn the death of the brave Sir Andrew Moray, 
the single magnate who participated in this national 
victory. 

It is not to be supposed that, in such a hand-to-hand 
conflict, the weapons of Wallace and his tried com- 
panions were idle. Cressingham is said to have fallen 
by Wallace's own hand, and it is but justice to the 
Minstrel to give his account of the occurrence : — 

" Wallace on f ute, a grat shaq) sper he bar ; 
Amaiig the thikest of the press he gais — 
On Kertyngaym » a straik chosyn he hais ^ Cressingham. 

In the bymeSjb that polyst was full brycht ; ^ corslet 
The punyeandc hed the plattis persyt rycht c piercing. 
Throuch the body stikit him but^ reskew ; d beyond. 

Derffly • to dede that chyf tan was adew, ^ e vigorously. ' done. 

Baith man and horse at that strak he bar doun." i 

With the few horse at his command, Wallace is said 
to have followed the fugitive Surrey as far as Dunbar; 
and then returned to join his countrymen, now rising 
on all sides. 

As we have differed from one popular impression, 
regarding the precise locality of the conflict, so we 
must reject the tradition, adopted by the Minstrel and 
others, regarding the destruction of the bridge by 
Wallace's orders, as being inconsistent with all the 
established circumstances of the case. Wallace's plan 
was obviously not confined to preventing the passage 
of the English army over the river, but embraced the 
defeat and, if possible, the destruction of that army, 
thereby striking a blow which would inspire his own 
countrymen with confidence, and correspondingly de- 
press the enemy. To have allowed an English army 
to remain in undisturbed possession of the country, 
south of the Forth, would have been entirely opposed 
to every military consideration, and even to have left 

1 The Wallace, Book VII., line 1194. 
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any portion of such an army unbroken would have 
been a fatal error. So, Surrey and his followers were 
tempted to advance, by a defiance which they would 
consider insulting; and when Wallace saw them do 
so, and that as many had passed the bridge as he 
supposed he could successfully deal with, he caused 
his men to advance from their place of concealment, 
and seize the end of the bridge. This determined 
the fate of Cressingham and his chivalry. 

Then, if the episode of Sir Marmaduke Twenge be 
true — and it is accepted by almost every writer on the 
subject — ^the bridge must have remained entire at that 
time ; and, according to Hemingford, so soon as Sir 
Marmaduke had reached the hither end of the bridge, 
Surrey ordered its destruction — when too late. Clearly, 
the remainder of the 50,000 infantry and 1,000 horse- 
men were not left unbroken, but were attacked and dis- 
persed, for which purpose the Scots, in turn, must 
have crossed the bridge. Some writers avoid these 
conclusions by assuming that the Scots followed up 
their first success by means of the ford referred to by 
Sir Richard Lundin. But, even had such a ford 
existed, which is more than doubtful, the use of it by 
the Scots must have necessitated such a detour, and 
delay, as would have afforded Surrey an opportunity 
of forming, and at least retreating with, his remaining 
forces, which such a brave and experienced commander 
would certainly have made use of, rather than betake 
himself to a precipitate and ignominious flight. This 
plan of the battle is singularly confirmed by the state- 
ment of Hemingford that, during the morning, as 
many as 5,000 Welsh had been allowed to pass the 
bridge and return, unmolested : To have attacked 
this detachment of footmen might have given an 
portunity to the men-at-arms; and, at best, would 
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have been to waste energies reserved for a greater 
eflfort. 

As a matter of coarse, Hemingford and others are at 
pains to account for this utter defeat of a great army, 
by mismanagement on the part of its leaders, dis- 
affection or supineness on the part of Earl Surrey, 
and rashness in the case of Cressingham and others; 
and this is very generally followed even by Scottish 
writers. Very likely the fact was so : We have no 
reason to question the bravery, and individual capacity, 
of those who composed that gallant array; and, 
generally speaking, where a brave and disciplined 
army is defeated by a smaller number, there is a 
presumption of mismanagement, or, it may be, 
treachery. It is curious, however, to see how, when 
we come to a Scottish defeat, any attempts to 
account for it in the same way are treated as silly 
inventions. ^ 

We cannot leave the field of battle without noticing, 
shortly, the story about Cressingham's dead body 
having been flayed, and the skin used for sword 
belts, and other purposes; a story which we think 
may be rejected without much scruple. Hailes notes 
it as a thing "dishonourable to the conquerors," 
without any question, on the authority of the passage 
just quoted from Hemingford, a passage evidently 
suggested, in some degree at least, by the hatred and 
contempt entertained towards the proud and avaricious 
treasurer, on the part of the English themselves ; but, 
in which, by the way, Wallace's name does not occur. 
His lordship adds, he "cannot discover the origin 
of other exaggerations." But, if he had had the 

1 The MOVUMXXT to the memory of Wallace, referred to in the outset, 

Cxaig, and from the fnimmit the visitor has a view 
>ud on the west, to Arthur's Seat on the eaMt. 
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opportunity of seeing the Chronicle of Lanercost, he 
might have found whence these exaggerations came. 
There, it is said, " among those slain was the treasurer 
Hugh Cressingham, who, being flayed from the 
neck to the heels, WilUam Wallace made shoe-ties, 
and a sword-belt for himself of the skin." Lang- 
toft's account is rather more rational, who says that 
Cressingham being thrown from his horse, was seen 
by the Scots, and — 

" I wene thei quik him fl(>uch,a and Aw lyrnnva to hmo.^^ « slew. 

This story has been copied, repeated, and magnified, 
until it has come to be one of the chief evidences of 
Wallace's alleged " fierceness " of temper. Sir Walter 
Scott retails it, and condescends to remark that, "it 
must be owned to have been a dishonourable thing 
of the Scots, to insult thus the dead body of their 
enemy, and shows that they must have been then a 
^^ ferocious and harharous peopled ^ Before putting 
such a sentence on record, it might have been worth 
while to consider when, or how, the industrious 
people who had lately been living peacefully under 
Alexander III. had come to deserve the character 
of ferocious barbarians. Hemingford's witnesses too, 
might be trusted for what they could be supposed 
to see and hear ; but it might have been reasonably 
questioned, how they could know what took place, 
beyond the river, after the battle, and when everj^ 
Englishman had been killed, drowned, or was fleeing 
for his life. ^ 

^ Annuls, Vol. L, p. 306; Ckronide of Lanercost, p. 190; WaUact 
Papers, p. 76. 

2 Tales of a Grandfather, Chap. VII. 

3 It is by repetitious aud exaggerations of such things that we have 
accustomed ourselves, and taught others, to speak, as a matter of coiu^ 
of our "barbarous ancestors." Edward I. })er8onally commanded at the 

sack of Berwick, aud at the slaughter of the inhabitants, without distinction 
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The effects of the victory of Stirling-bridge were 
immediate^ extensive, and enduring. The castle of 
Dundee surrendered at once. Others followed the 
example; and the English from all quarters hurried 
southward, until the only strengths that remained in 
their hands were the castles of Roxburgh and Berwick. 
The soil of Scotland was once more free from the foot 
of the invader. The guerilla chief, who had been 
branded as an outlaw, had now vindicated his claim to 
be the leader of armies; and his countrymen had 
proved that, when judiciously led, they yet retained 
the native valour of their ancestors — that the "leading 
idea" which had hitherto moulded their country's 

of degree, age, or sex : In this, lie was necessarily assisted by his barons, 
knights, and other military servants — the chivalry of England. The 
same king obtained the betrayal of his opponent, William Wallace, by 
means of bribes and treachery ; and, having accomplished this, caused 
him, as we shall see, to be vilely mutilated^ and then hanged, drawn, and 
quartered, his head exhibited at London bridge, and his mangled limhs at 
various Scottish towns : In this, again, he was assisted by his so-called 
judges, and other civil officers. These things, enacted in the face of day, 
when not made matter of exultation, are generally referred to as mere 
political necessities, or sometimes spoken of as having 'Miramed the 
splendour of the fame of the English Justinian ;" but we have not observed 
them cited, even by Scottish writers, as evidences of the " ferocious and 
barbarous " character of the English people. So, at a subsequent period 
of the war, the dead body of Edward Bruce being found after the battle 
of Dundalk, it was deliberately decapitated, the head preseute<l, as a 
trophy, to the Englisli king, the body itself divided, and the quarters 
distributed among the four principal towns in Ireland (Hailes Annals^ 
VoL II., p. 102, and Chronicles of Lanercosty p. 238). Sir Walter Scott 
scarcely notices the fact {Tales of a Grandfather, Chap. XI. ; Nistory of 
Scotland, Vol. II., p. 1 26). On the other hand, a passage is found in some 
English chronicles, obviously composed by those under the influence of 
national prejudice and passion, imputing to some exasperated Scottish 
soldiers, an unworthy act towards an enemy peculiarly obnoxious, on the 
field of battle, and this is repeated, without question, by the greatest of 
Scottish writers, and made the occasion of giving world-wide currency 
to a general imputation against a whole people, whose representatives had 
jnst, at the peril of their lives, been engaged in nobly vindicating the 
independence of their country, betrayed by all that proud chivalry which 
Sir Walter so much admired. Surely these things should not be so ? 
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history was still potential. The charm of supposed 
invincibiUty, which had surrounded the mail-clad 
warriors, was broken; and the people of Scotland, 
as distinguished from the feudal nobles and their 
immediate followers, were taught the lesson of reliance 
upon their own strength and a new system of tactics. 
In the darkest hour that followed, during a lengthened 
and fluctuating struggle, this was a lesson never to be 
forgotten. For the first time in Europe, during a 
period of centuries, a purely national army had op- 
posed, and signally defeated a powerftd feudal array, 
in defence of national integrity. While the historian 
Burton recognises this aspect of the victory, he gives 
precedence to Switzerland and Flanders. But the 
order should just have been reversed : StirUng-bridge 
and Falkirk anticipated the field of Courtrai; and 
Bannockbum preceded Mortgarten. But we reserve 
our remarks on this subject till a future stage. 
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NOTE L Vol. /., p. 158. 

THE SCOTS AND PICTS. 

So far as I am able to judge, any native of the country now called 
Scotland, who has considered the subject at all, should be rather 
pleased, than otherwise, if he were fuUy satisfied that the people, first 
known as Caledonians, and afterwards as Picts, instead of having 
been exterminated, expelled, or even subjugated, had remained the 
dominant element in the population, and government, of the country. 
I think it should be so for the simple reason, that the modem nation 
would thus be more directly and palpably connected with the men 
who, in so remarkable a manner, opposed and repelled the legions of 
mighty Rome; but such a natural inclination must not lead any one 
to the adoption of a result so opposed to the almost universal belief 
of centuries, unless it is supported by evidence the most conclusive 
and convincing. I have already, in the text, pointed out such gene- 
ral considerations as have, in my own mind at least, outweighed the 
ingenious arguments I have seen in favour of the hypothesis, we 
sometimes meet with, that, in place of the Picts having been, in any 
sense, subjugated by the Scots, the opposite was the case. But, 
looking to' the authoritative character of the latest exposition of that 
hypothesis, I propose, in the shape of a note, briefly to examine the 
argument. I shall do so with becoming humility and respect, but 
with perfect freedom ; because, although I may possess neither the 
learning nor the opportunities that would entitle me to enter into a 
criticism of the writer's special inquiry, regarding the old chronicles, 
and lists of Pictish and Scottish kings, with the relative claims of 
these to authenticity, there is not the same reason why I should not 
VOL L 2G 
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attempt to consider the merits of the " case" presented by him for 
his clients the Picts, in the light of surrounding circumstances, and 
of the materials to be found within that case itself. Mr. "W. F. 
Skene's Preface to the Chronicles of the Picts and Scots, 
published under Government authority, is addressed to the general 
reader, as well as to the learned, and as one of the former class, I 
claim to examine it without being chargeable with presumption. 

Buchanan opens his once-admired History of Scotland by saying 
he " meant to free the transactions of our ancestors — Rerum Scoii- 
carum — from the vanity of fables, and rescue them from unmerited 
oblivion." In his mind, this did not require that he should dis- 
card the traditions regarding the Scottish conquest of the Picts. 
which had found a place in the chronicles of Fordun and Wyntoun ; 
and, accordingly, these were retained, not only in substance, but 
with those incidents which modern criticism cannot accept of, 
including the extermination, or expulsion from the country, of 
the Pictish people. Professor Cosmo Innes only expresses the grow- 
ing conviction of modem thought when he says, " There is no more 
important mistake in history than when we speak of the extermin- 
ation of a people by an invading enemy. Such an extermination 
probably never takes place. . . The intentional and total exter- 
mination of a powerful and civilized people is contrary to all reason, 
and the nearer each alleged instance comes to our examination, the 
more easy do we find it to disprove it.*' ^ So, modem intelligence 
has rejected the extermination of the Picts; but the process of change 
has not been a sudden one. 

The old tradition, supported by the new authority of Buchanan, 
continued to prevail for other two centuries. The revolt was led by 
a certain Reverend Thomas Innes, a roman catholic priest connected 
with the Scottish college of Paris, very generally referred to as 
Father Innes. This writer was a Scot, attached to the interests of 
the exiled branch of the Stuart family. His object seems to have 
been to combat Buchanan's %news about the elective character of the 
Scottish monarchy, and to support the oi)posite doctrine of " divine 
right," by means of historical evidences. In pursuit of this object, 
he devoted much time to research into the old history of the coun- 
try; and the result was the publication, in the year 1729, of a 
book under the title, A Critiail Essay on the Ancient Inhabitants of the 
Northem Parts of Britain, or Scotland, which is admitted on all hands 
to have formed an epoch in Scottish historical literature, generally. 

^ Sc4>tland in the Middle Ages, p. 148. 
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The writer rejects the really fabulous portion of Scottish traditions. 
He traces the progress of the inhabitants of the country, from the 
advent of the Romans downwards, accepting, or rather pointing out, 
the transmutations of Britons into Caledonians and Picts ; he care- 
fully examines the position of the Scots during the Boman period, 
maintaining their continued occupancy of the west country, until they 
assumed the character of a defined monarchy under Fergus, sumamed 
fht Great. He rejects the supposed extermination or expulsion of 
the Picts ; but he accepts the '' Scottish Conquest,'' in the sense of a 
revolution in which, partly by means of a claim of succession, in the 
Scottish King Alpin, to the Pictish throne, partly by means of arms 
— that claim being contested — Alpin's son, Kenneth, became king 
of the Picts as well as the Scots, the country became Scotia, and the 
united people the Scottish nation. Such, in substance, is the result 
of this learned essay; but to make the matter perfectly plain to those 
who may not have the opportunity of otherwise verifying the state- 
ment, I shall here give two or three brief quotations. 

The author thus sums up his account of the Union itself: — 

"Art. Vni. — Of (he Union qf the Pictish and Scottish Kingdoms in one 

Monarchy, 

" All onr writers do agree, that the Union of the kingdoms of the Picts and 
Scots happened towards the middle of the ninth age ; that Keneth Mac- Alpin 
was the first monarch of the united kingdoms. All our modem writers do also 
agree that, as Keneth was, by hereditary succession, king of the Scots, he had 
an equal title to the kingdom of the Picts, in the right of his father Alpin, 
son to Eocha, or Achajus. Alpin having laid claim to the Pictish crown as 
next heir, after the death of King Eogan, son of Hungns, whose daughter 
Fergusia, being married to Achajus, king of the Scots, conveyed to her son 
Alpin the right to the Pictish crown, preferable to any other pretender, after 
the death of his uncle £ogan. This account of the title and claim of the 
Scottish kings to the Pictish crown, as next heirs by right of blood, is unani- 
mously laid down by all our Scottish writers after Fordun. . . All our 
posterior historians set down, in particular, the ground of the claim, as we 
have related it, and in this they are foUowed by English and Irish authors 
that have wrote concerning this point. Nor are our modem historians con- 
tradicted in this by other more ancient writers, as they are in what they relate 
of our more remote antiquities ; besides that tliere being, no doubt, several his- 
torical monuments extant in the time of Boece and Buchanan, that are now 
perished, of the affairs of Scotland, since the reign of Fergus the son of £rch, 
there is ground to believe they would not have been so positive and particular 
in the account they give of the right of the kings of Scotland to the Pictish 
crown, if they had not found ancient authority for it, especially considering 
this fact could be of no use to what appears to have been the principal design 
they aimed at in their history— of which in its proper place." (VoL L, 
pp. 14M43.) 
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In dealing with the fall of the Picts from their assumed previous 
pre-eminence, the learned author refers to " another writer vtwrt anderU 
than Fordun, who specifies particularly the sins of the Picts that 
brought the judgments of God upon them. (P. 142.) Of this 
" ancient " writer I shall also have something to say in the sequel ; 
but meantime, so far as Father Junes is concerned, I take one other 
short passage : — 

''By this it appears, that whatever opposition King Kenneth might have met 
with at first, in his pretensions to the Pictish crown, from the generality of the 
nation, he having asserted his title by his victories, and at last by their sub- 
mission, became lawful sovereign, as well of the Picts as of the Scots, not only 
by conquest, but in right of his father Alpin, only lawful heir of both, and was 
the first monarch of all Albany and Scotland ; and all our kings being ever 
since lineally descended of him, and by consequence lawful successors, as 
well of Pictish as of Scottish kings, we may equally reckon the number of their 
royal predecessors from the first king of the Picts as of the Scots. And thus 
independently of the royal line of the Scots, come from Ireland, the kings of 
Scotland were in the royal line of the Picts, and as succeeding to the Pictish 
kings by the right of blood, and by that of conquest, the most ancient monarchs 
in Europe, and this with the concurring testimony of both our own historians 
and those of Ireland (p. 144). . . From the mixture of the Picts with the 
Scots, it followed that the Scots being the governing nation, their name pre- 
vailed, and that of the Picts was eclipsed by degrees, as both these peoples 
grew into one in the following ages, after their being united under one mon- 
arch." (P. 146.) 

Father Innes was not merely a learned man, but a man of common 
sense, and it would have saved much fruitless, and sometimes bitter 
debate, if this his rehabilitation of the Picts had been accepted as 
enough; but it was not so accepted. 

Although Chalmers* Caledonia wa& not published for a time, it 
must have been composed prior to the appearance of Pinkerton*s 
work, to be noticed hereafter. It is, perhaps, the most laborious and 
exhaustive treatise we have upon the subject of Scottish antiquitiea 
As to who the Picts were the author says: — "At the period of the 
Roman abdication, there remained in North Britain only one race of 
men, the genuine descendants of those Caledonian clans who range<i 
unsubdued beyond the Wall of Antonine, under the appropriate' 
denomination of Picts." ^ He deals at length ^\ith them, and with 
the Scots; but for my present purpose I only require to notice fur- 
ther tlie author's general conclusion upon the particular subject in 
question : — " Doubts (he says) may, indeed, be entertained as to the 
particular circumstances which are supposed to have attended that 
important revolution; but, whether Kenneth, the Scottish king, over- 

1 Caledonia, Book II., Ch. 1. Vol. I., p. 198. 
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turned the Pictish government, and united the two peoples, as the 
two families of the kings were already united, there can be no reason- 
able question. The ancient chronicles, the constant tradition, and a 
thousand facts, all uniformly speak of these events as certain."^ 

There was one man who entertained the greatest doubts about the 
whole matter, in every aspect in which it had been presented, and 
that man was Mr. John Pinkerton, author of the Enquiry into the 
History of Scotland, preceding the Reign of Malcolm IIL, sometimes 
referred to in the text. The professed object of this book was to 
vindicate the honour and position of the Picts ; and, in doing so, the 
author, while identifying them with the Caledonians, seems to have 
considered it necessary to show, first of all, that they were not a 
Celtic, or gaelic-speaking people, but were Goths, from Scandinavia 
or somewhere else; second, that, as such, they were naturally a 
superior aud conquering people, compared with the Scots, or Irish, 
as the author prefers calling them, who afterwards came into the 
country; and third, as a necessary corollary, that the story of the 
so-called Scottish conquest was '* palpably fabulous and absurd'' — 
a " gross fable" first invented by the " Irish monks and clergy, 
the only literati the country then had," out of a "natural predi- 
lection for the colony of their countrymen in North-Britain." ^ Ken- 
neth MacAlpin is assumed to have been a Pictish king, "and if 
he conquered any nation it must have been the old Scots of Dal- 
riada. " So, having argued the matter to his own satisfaction, the 
author concludes, " In short, upon every principle of historic autho- 
rity and of argument, if the sole question were whether the Piks 
conquered the Dalriads, or the contrary, there is no room to hesitate 
in saying that the truth is directly opposite to our Celtic fables, 
and that the Piks conquered the Dalriads." The process by which 
the country became Scotia, and the people the Scottish nation, pre- 
sents no difficulty to Mr. Pinkerton, and he disposes of it thus : — 
" The name Scot was but another term for Scythian : The Picts were 
of 'Scythic extraction' and the name belonged with more propriety 
to the Piks than to the Dalriads : In the time of Adomnan and 
Bede, the latter were alone called Scots of Britain, but this was 
before any due knowledge was had of the Piks, or of the Scythic 
origin of the first Scots." As more information was got, the name 
Scythians, or Scots, was found to belong to both nations ; and was 
with great propriety given to both. Thus " the word Scotti Briian: 
fiifEy which in Beada's time, implied only the Daldreudini, ja^ 

I Caledania, VoL I., p. 334. B. III. Ch. 2. « EnqtOry. 

Vol IL, pp. 150-161. 
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eleventh century included only the Piks, nay chiefly denoted them, 
as they were indeed real Scots, or Scythians, while the Daldreudini 
were more than half Celts, and spoke the Celtic tongue." ^ Applied to 
the actual circumstances, the case so set up is this. At the time of 
the Roman invasion, a people were found in the north who, when not 
called simply Britons, were named Caledonians ; and this continued 
for two centuries: Tlie name disappeared, but the same people 
remained for other six centuries under the name Picts (so says Mr. 
Pinkerton) : During part of these centuries another people dwelt in 
part of the same land, named Scots ; the Scots were an insignificant 
people, but between the two there were often bloody wars. As our 
author puts it, a sort of '^ dark night'' sunk over Scotland about this 
time — "Indeed over all Europe, as is well known, the ninth and 
tenth centuries form the deepest night between ancient and modem 
day. In the eighth century the former light fails ; and in the 
eleventh a new morning arises." » During this period of darkness, 
however, the Picts of North Britain had been studying their origifial, 
and when the day dawned, they were found, by this process, trans- 
formed once more, this time from the Pictish nation of centuries, into 
Scots; having absorbed the people who had for previous centu- 
ries borne that name without proper warrant ! Such is Mr. Pinker- 
ton's explanation of the great revolution which marked the ninth 
century. It shows to what singular arguments learned men will 
resort, in order to maintain a favourite theory ; and I think most 
readers will be disposed to agree with me, that the very circumstance 
of an able writer, after studying the matter for years, being driven to 
such an hypothesis to disprove the ScoUish Conquest goes very far to 
confirm it. 

The next book on the subject to which I shall refer is the Anmh 
of the Caledonians^ Fids, and Scots, by Joseph Ritson, Esq., published 
in 1828. This learned writer takes an opposite course from Innes, 
Chalmers, and Pinkerton. According to him the Picts did not come 
into Scotland for several centuries after the Romans. They exter- 
minated the Caledonian Britons, but after a time were themselves 
exterminated by the Scots. In proof of the first proposition, lie 
refers to Ptolemy, writing A.D. 210, and Dio and Herodian, a,d. 250, 
who knew nothing of the Picts.* He speaks of them as " an extra- 
ordinary people who settled in Britain like a flight of locusts "* 
He quotes Gildas, as showing tliat " the pretence of the Picts being 
Caledonians, or indigenous Britons, is absurd," * and remarks trium- 

* Enquiry, p. 159. * p. 150. ^ A nnais of Caledonians^ Ac, 

Introduction, pp. 82, 83. ♦ Ibid. p. 84. » Ibid. p. 88, 
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phantly, "If the Kcts were Caledonian Britona, who then were 'the 
natives,' from whom, as Gildos says, the Picts and Scots took * the 
northern and extreme parts, as fer as the Wall I ' The writer who 
attempts to support this opinion should at the same time have 
proved that those Briton-Picts plundered themselves. But, indeed, 
the visionary identity of two such different nations scarcely merits 
argument and confutation." ^ If asked what became of the warlike 
Caledonians, Mr. Ritson has no difficulty : " After all [he says], let 
these ferocious invaders (the Picts) have arrived in whatever time, or 
from whatever country, it is perfectly clear they were the inveterate 
enemies of the indigenous inhabitants, whom they instantly attacked, 
defeated, and drove out of the country ; which, by the way, may be 
fairly inferred to have been rather thinly peopled ; as we well ^ow 
that the Caledonian-Britons had been nearly exterminated by the 
Romans under Julius Agricola." ^ 

If Pinkerton abused others, he, in his turn, is soundly abused by 
Ritson, to whom an " extermination," more or less, seems of little 
consequence, and who thus disposes of Mr. Pinkerton's prot^;e8 : — 
'' That the Picts were, for the most part, actually destroyed and ex- 
terminated by Kenneth Macalpin, is, if not absolutely certain, at 
least highly probable ; or rather, in fact, not at all probable, but 
certainly or substantially true ; if, that is, we may rely on positive 
authorities, and circumstantial evidence. TTe, indeed, find Picts in 
the Scottish army at the battle of Brunenburgh in 938, and the 
inhabitants of Gralloway so called about the middle of the twelfth 
century ; but these could only be a small portion of such a populous 
and powerful nation; and what, then, had become of the rest! 
Never, after the accession of Kenneth, do we meet, in history or 
charter, with a single Pictish name. ... All history, such as it 
\a^ agrees in the deletion and extermination of the Picts." ' Balanc- 
ing the learned Ritson against the learned Pinkerton, it can scarcely 
be said we have advanced much beyond where Father Innes left us. 

We now come to a production of a different spirit, — Tht High- 
landers of Scotland, their Origin, History, and Antiguities^ by Mr. W. 
F. Skene, published in 1837. The special object of this writer is to 
prove that the "Highlanders" are descendants of the ancient Cale- 
donians and Picts, in opposition to some who trace their origin to 
the Irish Scots. With this question I have nothing to do at present; 
but it necessarily involves the relations between the Scots and Picts, 
and so the vexed question of the revolution, which has been gene- 
rally described as a conquest. Mr. Skene is understood to be one 
» RitatnCa Annals, p. 89. • Ibid p. 91. » IWd. pp. 128^ 
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of the most accomplished Gaelic scholars of the age, has devoted 
himself to antiquarian pursuits, and is a gentleman of unimpeachable 
honour, not to speak of the quality of moderation, so that, whatever 
he may say upon such matters is entitled to respect. The general 
result of his studies, up to 1837, as regards the subject of the 
present work, may be found in the Table of Contents of volume I., 
thus : — " Chapter III. The Scottish Conquest — its effects did not 
extend to the Northern Picts, but were confined exclusively to the 
Southern Picts, or Picts inhabiting the Lowlands. The Northern 
Picts were altogether unaffected by that conquest, and remained, in 
some degree, independent of the Scottish dynasty, which had begun 
to rule over the greater part of Scotland." And again, — " Chapter 
IV. The Northern Picts called themselves Gael, spoke the Gaelic 
language, and were the real ancestors of the modem Highlanders." 
But Mr. Skene must have carefully studied the whole question. He 
repudiates the theory of extermination, which, he says, " led to 
various, although unsuccessful, endeavours, on the part of later his- 
torians, to ascertain the true history of that period ; some having 
even gone so far as to deny the truth of the story altogether, and to 
maintain that the Picts were the conquerors in the struggle, and 
that they had subjugated the neighbouring Scots." ^ In place of 
a conquest, he deals with what had occurred as '' some remarkable 
revolution in the state of the country, and in the relative position of 
the various tribes at that time inhabiting it." We shall endeavour 
to trace the author's own theory as briefly as possible. 

He finds the Scots '* among the enemies of Julius Csesar," * and 
so they must, even then, have reached Britain, as neither Csesar 
nor his successors ever crossed the channel He finds them again, 
during the fourth century, engaged, along with the Picts, in 
fighting with the Romans ; but he adopts the hypothesis of their 
being merely wanderers, having a temporary connexion only with 
the Picts ;"^ and concludes, "It is thus beyond a doubt that the 
Scots had no permanent settlement in Britain, as late as the early 
part of the fifth century." * It is perhaps a digression, but I may 
be excused for referring the reader to Father Innes* remarks upon 
some of the classical quotations supposed to support this view, and 
which, to my mind at least, entirely set it aside. But let us take 
Mr. Skene's concluding point :--"The testimony of Gildas (he says) 
is equally distinct upon this subject, for he describes the Scots as 
coming ' a circwne,' and the Picts * ah aquihne' Now, it appears 

» The Highlanders of Scotland, dc, Vol. I., p. 22. « Ibid, p 6. 

» pp. 14, 15. * p. 19. 
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from Vitnivius that drm corresponds pretty nearly to our north-west 
by west, while aquAb is the same as our north-east; and consequently 
the Scots could not have come from North Britain, but from Ire- 
land." ^ With all deference to the learned author, I, for one, do not 
see the sequence at all, but quite the opposite. The Scots came from 
the north-west by west. Assuming tliis to have been so, let any one 
put his finger upon some central point, southwards of the Wall of 
Antoninus — say at Lanark ; and from thence draw a line in a north- 
westerly direction, and he will find that it crosses the frith of Clyde, 
and passes almost through the centre of Dalriada, without approach- 
ing Ireland ; while a similar line, drawn to the Irish coast, as high 
up as Belfast Lough, will be found to run south-south-westwards. 
This is suflScient; but it is not all. The reader will recollect that 
when the venerable Bede repeats this very passage from Gildas, he 
explains, that " we call these nations (the Picts and Scots) trans* 
marine, not because they did not belong to Britain, but because they 
came from a remote part of the country, cut off from the rest by two 
arms of the sea." ^ 

Having at last, however, brought the Scots permanently into the 
country, Mr. Skene gives a sketch of the career of the Picts and the 
Scots, respectively. The former occupied the whole country east of 
Drumalbyn, and north of Loch Linnhe, with outlying connections in 
Galloway, while the latter were confined practically to Argyle. The 
Picts were a numerous and powerful people, while the Dalriads occu- 
pied a small country, and '' apparently owed their existence, in the 
heart of the Pictish tribes, to the strength of their natural bar- 
riers, the poverty of their country, and their alliances with Ireland." 
But unfortunately the southern Picts, named Piccardach, and the 
northern Picts, named Cruiihne, were divided amongst themselves, 
and constantly involved in domestic or djmastic wars,— of which 
the Scots took advantage. During the eighth century, the southern 
Picts rose to their highest point of power, under a king namcul 
Angus MacFergus, and repeatedly defeated the Northerns, and their 
allies the Scots. Then we have an inquiry as to certain lists of the 
Dalriadic kings, and an attempt to show that these really were 
Pictish princes. But, confessedly, the Dalriads " recover their terri- 
tories,'* and the general result is, '^ that from a strict analysis of all 
the facts known, either preceding or ^^^hMMBflJUihat event, and 
the inferences deducible from tlMB^J|[|||||^^^^l^mi|Kliit by 

1 Skene's ffighkmders, p. 18. 

* See remarks by Fftther IniMl 
pp. 667-664. 
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the Dalriadic Scots was confined exclusively to the Piccardach, or 
southern Picts, that the Scots were assisted in that conquest by the 
Cruithne, or northern Picts; and that after the conquest, these 
northern Picts, although they owed a nominal submission to the 
kings of the Scottish line, yet remained, in fact, independent, and 
still retained their ancient territories and peculiar designation." ^ 
These, says the author, became the Gaelic Highlanders. As for 
" the inhabitants of the Lowlands, from being a powerful and com- 
paratively civilized people, they became a mixed race of Picts and 
Scots, — their learning, their civilization, and their very name being 
lost in the Scottish barbarism with which they were overrun." -^ 
This is no doubt a very diiferent picture from that presented by Mr. 
Burton; but it is equally indicative of the fact of some overwhelming 
revolution, whether we call it a conquest, or by some other name. 

Mr. E. W. Robertson, in his So)tlatid under her Early Kings, 
published in 1861, has a short note on the subject of the '^ Picts and 
Scots,"in which he very nearly follows Mr. Skene, but is rather 
more emphatic, saying it is utterly impossible the Picts could have 
been exterminated and their language eradicated by the bjvken 
remnants of the insignificant tribe of Kintyre.® But the learned author 
fails to give any satisfactor}*^ explanation of the undeniable phenomena 
that actually occurred in the ninth century : he simply ignores the 
real evidence bearing on the question. It is seldom I have felt 
disposed to doubt Mr. Robertson's conclusions ; but, to my humble 
apprehension, to speak, as he does, of the people who stamped their 
name upon the country and upon the nation, as having exercised no 
influence upon the history of Scotland, sounds, as nearly as possible, 
like a contradiction in terms. ^ 

The Rev. Thomas M'Lauchlan, in his Early Scottish Churdiy pub- 
lished in I860, had necessarily to notice this question, and he main- 
tains three distinct propositions: — ^first, that the Caledonians and 
Picts were identical ;'^ second, that the Scots were settled in the 
country prior to the time of Fergus M'Erc ; ^ and third, that the 
Pictish kingdom, weakened by Norse invasions, came to an end 
about the year 843, when Kenneth Macalpine united the whole 
country under his sway. ^ 

Latterly, not only have literary antiquaries, themselves, become 
alive to the importance of preserving, and making public, ancient 
chronicles, charters, and documents, illustrative of the history of the 

1 Skene's Highlanders, Vol. T., p. 65. « Ibid. p. 90. 

3 Early Kings, Vol. II., p. 373. * Vol. I., p. 15, note. 

^ TAe Early ScoUisk Church, pp. 15-17. « Ibid. pp. 23, 81, 136-138. 7 p. 290. 
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country ; bat ther iuTV ncoeeded in eofniiiciiig those viio hold the 
national purse strings of the ame thin^ The conseqaence luu been, 
a series of puMications ^ Br the AntlioritT^ of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty's TieaBuiT,^ under direction, so Cu" as Scot- 
land is concerned, of ''The Lord Clerk Eegister.*' 8uch things 
used fonnerij to appear under the nvsyloa of private societies or 
clubs, now they appear under the imprimatur of Go\'emment, An 
editor must of course be chosen, with acquirements and opijortunities 
suitable for the task; and Mr. William F. Skene, the author of Th 
HighkuuUrs of Scoiland, was^ some years ago, selected as editor of the 
Chronicles of the Picts, C*hronicles of the Sots, and other Early 
Memorials of Scottish History, forming a quarto volume, which was 
published in 1867. It is with the Preface to this volume I have 
now to do. 

That Preface gives a summary account of the various chronicles 
themselves, and, in connection with these, of the early history of 
Scotland ; but it is chiefly taken up with the vexefl question of Picts 
and Scots. Here, then, we might exjject to have our doulits and 
difficulties solved at last ; but it is not so. If any one was in doubt 
already, the perusal of this essay must leave him much more so. 

Since 1837, the learned editor has made considerable advances in 
the direction of shaking off his prejudices in favour of the Scottish 
conquest. If he does not '' go so fu* as to deny the truth of the 
story altogether," he certainly does his very best to convince his 
readers that the Dalriadic kingdom, at least, was destroyed by the 
Picts. At page 132, for example, we find this passage: — "The 
'Irish Annals' show that in 741 Dalriada had been completely 
conquered by the King of the Picts, and that the eleven kings 
who intervened between Alpin and Kenneth M*Alpin were of the 
Pictish race;' and again, at page 182 : ^— " The smaller kingdom of 
Dalriada, restricted within the limits of the modem county of Aigyle, 
existed parallel to the great Pictish monarchy, from the year 498 to 
the middle of the eighth century (750). Between Alpin, the last king 
of Scottish Dalriada, and Kenneth M'Alpin, the first king of the 
later Scottish kingdom, they (the chronicles) place an interval of a 
century, during which Dalriada was under Pictish rule ; and Alpin, 
the last king of Scottish Dalriada, was thus a different person from 
Alpin, the father of Kenneth, who lived a century later." All this 
is arrived at partly by a process of substituting lists, or individual 
names, of kings found in one set of chronicles, for those found in 
another — with which, I frankly confess, I do not pretend to deal — 
^ I take the liberty of using arabic, in place of the cumbrooa roman, figures. 
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but even, also, by founding general conclusions upon isolated sen- 
tences and words, as to which I fancy 1 can form some opinion. In 
the meantime, I venture to say that, granting to the editor his sup- 
posed inteirefffiumy so to speak, in the Dalriadic kingdom, the great 
stumblingblock, the ultimate revolution, by which Picts disappear, 
and Scots are found ruling over the country, remains unexplained, 
and inexplicable, unless by something of the character of a conquest. 
And here I think it is not an unfair observation, that when a 
writer, however eminent, comes forward to ask a reversal of the 
historical belief of centuries, an obvious condition of his argument 
ought to be, that it claims, at least, to command conviction; but, 
apart altogether from the editor's own description (to be afterwards 
noticed), it is impossible to peruse this Preface without being struck 
with its conjectural character. Again and again it is said " we are 
now on historic ground," only to find the same form of wonls 
repeated. We are perpetually meeting the conjectural expressions, 
"no doubt," "may have been," "must have been," "probably," 
&c. One leading specimen, for example, of unwarranted general- 
ization is that by which the first appearance of the Dalriadic Scots is 
fixed, by reference to a single sentence of an Irish annalist. This is the 
passage : — " Tighemac has, under 561 the following, 'Fergus MorMac 
Earca cum gente DcUriada, jKirkm Britannm tenuii et ibi rrwrluus est;'^ 
but while this states the fact of a colony^ the date obviously refers to 
the death of Fergus. Almost all the chronicles agree that he reigned 
three years, and this makes the date of the colony 498. We may, 
therefore, assume that it took place only two or three years before 
the commencement of the sixth century."^ Upon the sentence here 
quoted by the editor seems to rest the whole structure of Scottish 
history which assumes the Scots of Dalriada to have been a detached 
colony arriving from Ireland about the year 498 or 503, in place of a 
settled population occupying the West of Scotland, and, consequently, 
it goes deeply into the whole of Mr. Skene's speculations. To my 
mind there is something singularly unsatisfactory about such a mode 
of reasoning. Confessedly the Scots were in Britain, active opponents 
of the Romans, during the fourth century, and continued to harass the 
province when the legions retired According to Bede, the provincials 
" groaned for years," under the attacks of the Scots and Picts whom 
he calls " transmarine nations, because they came from a remote part 
of the country, cut off from the rest by two arms of the sea." These 

^ That is to say, Ferfi;us the Great, son of Ere, with the Dalriadic race, held 
part of Britain, and died there. 

« Mr. Skene*8 Pre/oce, pp. 109, 110. 



